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UNCLE     HORACE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

All  things  are  touch'J  with  Melancholy, 
Born  of  the  secret  soul's  mistrust, 
To  feel  her  fair  ethereal  wings 
Weigh'd  down  with  vile  degraded  dust. 


Hood. 


Magdalene  Marsden  was  not  one  to  suffer 
terror  or  danger  to  overcome  lier  faculties 
without  making  a  violent  effort  to  sustain  them. 
She  was  brave  and  enterprising- ;  she  perceived 
not  only  quickly,  but  correctly — a  combination 
which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  women.  She  had 
been  compelled,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  think 
and  act  for  herself;  and  as  her  principles  were 
fixed,  and  her  mind  pure  and  elevated,  her 
actions  were  invariably  distinguished  by  a  sys- 
tematic correctness  that  rendered  her  a  valu- 
able friend. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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While  the  strange  carriage  was  rolling  away, 
one  of  the  post-boys  clambered  up  to  the  win- 
dow, and  Magdalene  was  soon  extricated  from 
her  perilous  situation. 

*'  A  terrible  haccident.  Miss,"  said  the  fel- 
low ;  "  but  haccidents  will  happen — hope  you 
ain't  hurt — ye  be — Miss  ;  'twas  nothing  but  a 
haccident  as  couldn't  be  helped." 

Alone,  unfriended,^  unacquainted  with  the 
localities,  Magdalene's  thoughts  were,  at  that 
moment,  as  collected,  her  mind  as  clear,  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred.  Perfectly  convinced  that 
the  ''  haccident,"  as  the  post-boy  called  it,  was 
premeditated,  she  made  no  reply  to  his  obser- 
vation, but  inquired  if  he  knew  where  they 
were?  The  man  had  evidently  expected  a 
torrent  of  reproaches,  and  thought  within  him- 
self what  a  fool  she  must  be,  to  take  such  an 
event  so  quietly,  and  to  be  so  easily  imposed 
upon. 

Yes,  he  believed  there  was  a  turnpike 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  another  way — he 
found  they  had  taken  a  wrong  turn,  got  out  of 
their  direct  line  '  somehow,'  into  a  cross-country 
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— they  must  go  back  to  get  on  the  London 
road.  What !  sure  she  wasn't  going  to  walk ; 
they'd  soon  put  the  carriage  straight,  and  the 
horses  were  not  at  all  hurt — she  could  get  back 
quite  safely. 

No^  she  would  walk,  she  said;  and  she 
also  prevailed  on  them  to  light  and  give  her 
the  carriage-lamp  which  had  been  extinguished. 
It  seemed  to  Magdalene  as  if  the  post-boys 
were  too  confused  to  think  of  the  fate  of  the 
poor  footman ;  she  not  only  remembered  see- 
ing him  fall,  but  thought  she  could  find  the 
spot,  as  he  had  disappeared  at  the  moment 
the  carriage  upset.  She  had  not,  however, 
proceeded  more  than  thirty  yards  on  her  way, 
when  one  of  the  men  followed,  saying,  he  must 
procure  assistance,  as  they  could  not  move  the 
carriage,  or  manage  the  horses  between  them. 

"  Gracious  God ! "  thought  Magdalene,  ''  if 
HE  should  have  bribed  this  villain  to  murder 
me,  lest  I  should  hasten  the  pursuit,  or  frus- 
trate all  by  the  knowledge  I  possess  of  him  I " 

Magdalene's  heart  beat  almost  audibly  within 
her  bosom;    her  knees  smote    against    each 
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other  ;  she  could  hardly  hold  the  light  stea- 
dily in  her  hand,  but  she  did  hold  it.  Although 
the  fog  was  less  intense  than  it  had  been,  it 
was  still  thick,  and,  she  fancied,  suffocating. 
The  man  walked  a  little  behind  her,  yet  she 
distinctly  saw  his  breath  borne  onward  by  the 
wind,  and  mingle  with  the  dense  atmosphere. 
Under  any  other  circumstances,  the  presence 
of  a  human  being,  in  so  dreary  and  deserted  a 
spot,  would  have  brought  the  blessed  idea  of 
safety  and  protection  to  her  mind ;  but  at  that 
moment  she  would  have  hailed  solitude  as 
safety.  She  tried  to  utter  a  few  trembling 
words  of  prayer,  but  she  could  not  speak — her 
tongue  felt  thick,  and  her  teeth  chattered  :  at 
the  same  moment  she  felt  the  man's  grasp 
upon  her  arm,  and  then,  for  the  first  time 
during  this  adventure,  she  screamed  violently. 

"  Gadzooks !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  give  me  the 
light,  you  are  walking  into  the  ditch." 

Poor  Magdalene  breathed  a  little  more  freely 
— the  sound,  even  of  her  own  voice,  had  in  some 
degree  dissipated  the  horrid  vision,  which  a 
remembrance  of  past  scenes  had  conjured  up ; 
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and  as  she  tried  to  retreat  from  the  ditch,  into 
which,  by  another  step,  she  must  have  been 
precipitated,  the  figure  of  the  luckless  footman 
stood  before  her. 

''  Thank  God,  Robert^  you  are  saved  !  "  she 
exclaimed. 

"  Thank  ye.  Miss  Magdalene,"  replied  the 
country  youth,  in  a  whining  tone ;  "  ye  never 
said  anything  so  kind  to  me  before.  Where's 
Missus?" 

Suddenly  her  terror  of  the  stranger  returned, 
and  advancing  to  the  footman  she  whispered, 
''  Where  are  your  pistols  ?" 

"  My  goodness  me  !  I  don't  know — I  laid 
them  down  at  the  inn,  and  think — I  have  not 
got  them  now,  at  all  events.  I'm  very  much 
hurt.  Miss  Magdalene." 

"  There's  the  toll-light,"  said  the  post-boy, 
who  was  quite  guiltless,  in  this  instance,  of  any 
evil  intention,  ''  I  knew  we  were  not  far  from 
it." 

"  Bear  up,  Robert,"  exclaimed  Magdalene, 
quite  reassured,  and  wondering  at  her  past 
terror  ;  "  bear  up,  for  you  have  much  to  do." 
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In  a  few  minutes  they  entered  the  toll-house ; 
the  solitary  being  who,  without  holding  com- 
muning with  any,  saw  hundreds  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  pass  his  way-side  hovel,  directed 
them  to  a  farm-house  close  to  his  dwelling, 
where  he  said  they  would  meet  with  assist- 
ance. 

Magdalene  only  tarried  to  inquire  if  a  car- 
riage had  gone  the  London  road  within  the 
last  twenty  minutes  ;  and  was  answered  in  the 
negative.  She  then  concluded  that  Mary  must 
have  been  carried  towards  Portsmouth.  Her 
resolve  was  at  once  taken — the  postilion  pro- 
cured the  assistance  he  required 

I  must  pause,  though  but  for  a  moment,  to 
describe  the  interior  of  the  farm-house  she  had 
entered.  It  was  one  of  those  dwellings  so 
peculiarly  English  as  to  be  found  in  no  coun- 
try of  the  world  save  in  our  own  blessed  land. 
The  prayer  of  the  son  of  Sirach, — "  Give  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches," — had  been  an- 
swered to  the  dwellers  of  Bell-farm. 

In  the  general  sitting-room,  close  to  the  fire, 
attired  in  the  homely  and  simple  garb  which  the 
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grandmotliers  of  our  existing  peasantry  did 
not  deem  too  homely, — the  close  white  cap,  the 
white  kerchief  crossed  in  front,  the  black  silk 
petticoat  quilted  in  diamonds,  the  gown,  open 
at  the  sides,  met  by  the  snowy  apron,  all  be- 
tokened the   respectable   dame  of  the  olden 
days,  who  was  seated  in  a  high  wicker  chair, 
knitting  most  industriously  ;  a  handsome  man, 
of  about  five -and- thirty,  had  been  reading,  but 
rose  on  their  entrance ;  two  young  girls  were 
busied  in  small  housewifery,  and  a  tall,  rosy- 
cheeked  country  maiden  (a  servant,  doubtless,) 
was  preparing  the  homely,  but  healthy  supper. 
The  room  was  boarded  and  sanded :  in  front 
of  the  fire-place  there  was  a  piece  of  square 
carpet,  the  dresser  glittered  with  its  variegated 
stores,  and  at  the  farther  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, which  was  large  and  lofty,  there  was  a 
window,  set  deeply  in  the  wall,  hung  with  white 
drapery,  and  containing  sundry  articles  of  fur- 
niture, of  a  more  refined  and  modern  quality 
than  what  appeared  in  other  parts  of  the  room. 
There  were  also  some  pictures  hung  at  either 
side  the  window,  and  had  Magdalene,  fastidious 
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as  she  was  in  matters  of  art,  but  looked  at  them, 
she  would  at  once  have  confessed  they  were 
the  productions  of  no  inferior  pencil. 

The  aspect  of  the  whole  was  that  of  cheerful- 
ness and  contentment, — the  happy  medium 
between  poverty  and  riches.  When  informed 
of  the  accident^  the  old  lady  rose,  and  most 
kindly  opened  her  hospitable  stores  for  Mag- 
dalene's refreshment ;  while  her  son  accom- 
panied the  postilion,  with  one  of  his  servants, 
to  see  after  the  carriage.  The  mistress  sum- 
moned her  assistants  to  examine  the  footman's 
bruises,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  Mag- 
dalene to  take  refreshment ;  but  Magdalene's 
head  and  heart  were  too  full. 

"  Give  me,"  she  said,  "  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
I  have  much  to  arrange  before  I  can  think  of 
myself." 

She  wrote  distinctly  what  had  occurred  to 
the  Police  authorities  at  Portsmouth,  and  ad- 
dressed Lady  Ellen  Revis,  telling  her,  if  pos- 
sible, to  conceal  the  event  from  Mrs.  Brown 
Lorton,  but  adding  that,  of  course.  Lord  Nor- 
ley  would  use  prompt  and  efficient  means  to 
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find  '*  what  was  a  treasure  to  them  all.'  She 
declared  her  positive  knowledge  of  the  ruffian 
who  had  committed  the  outrage,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  that  she  felt  assured  there  was  no 
necessity  for  urging  Lady  Ellen  Revis  to  ex- 
ertion on  behalf  of  her  friend. 

Having  ascertained  that  a  London  coach 
would  pass  within  an  hour,  she  added  the  in- 
formation in  her  postscript,  that  she  would 
herself  bear  the  distressing  intelligence  to 
Horace  Brown.  She  then  directed  the  foot- 
man to  hold  himself  in  instant  readiness  to 
return  to  Portsmouth  ;  and,  indeed,  when  the 
poor  fellow  really  understood  what  had  oc- 
curred, it  needed  nothing  more  to  stimulate 
his  exertions. 

Fortune  favoured  Magdalene's  judicious  ar- 
rangement, for  a  London  coach,  on  its  way 
to  Portsmouth,  passed  Bell-farm  within  ten 
minutes  after  she  had  finished  her  dispatches, 
and  succeeded  in  making  Robert  understand 
their  nature ;  so  that  when  Mrs.  Lorton's  car- 
riage and  the  postilions  drove  up  to  the  door. 
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they  found  Magdalene  ready  to  continue  her 
journey,  but  not  with  them. 

She  requested  the  farmer's  permission  to 
leave  the  carriage  under  his  care,  until  he 
heard  from  her,  and  paid  and  dismissed  the 
postilions  without  a  word  of  inquiry  or  reproof. 
There  is  no  crime  more  revolting  to  our  Eng- 
lish nature  than  abduction  ;  and  when  the 
farmer's  family  comprehended  what  had  oc- 
curred, their  feelings  burst  forth  in  execrations 
upon  the  cowardly  villain  who  was  capable  of 
such  an  act,  the  worthy  host  himself  volunteer- 
ing to  accompany  Magdalene  to  London,  or  go 
anywhere,  if  he  could  be  of  service  in  rescuing 
the  young  lady. 

"  But  you  must  take  refreshment,"  urged 
the  good  dame  ;  "  this  will  never  do ;  you  will 
not  have  power  to  pursue  your  journey  unless 
you  strengthen  this  poor  body  with  food ; 
the  spirit,  I  trust,  will  receive  support  from 
Heaven.  Here,  sit  here,  near  the  window, 
apart  from  our  family,"  continued  the  con- 
siderate woman ;  and  Magdalene  followed  her 
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almost  mechanically  to  the  spot  she  pointed 
out.  While  the  old  lady  placed  with  her 
own  hands  on  the  table  wine  and  the  best  her 
house  afforded,  Magdalene  looked  round  care- 
lessly at  the  pictures.  There  was  a  portrait 
of  the  dame  herself,  in  a  balloon  cap,  with 
a  rose-bud  sticking  jauntily  in  her  powdered 
hair ;  there  was  another,  a  child,  simple  and 
natural,  its  little  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  its 
eyes  looking  forward,  its  attitude  earnest  and 
unaffected;  another,  a  wild  landscape,  the  storm 
gathering  over  head,  the  clouds  heavy  and 
thick  with  peril,  the  whole  dense  and  appall- 
ing, with  the  exception  of  a  single  line  of 
light  stealing  along  the  horizon,  and  which, 
small  as  it  was,  would  suffice  to  whisper  sun- 
shine and  hope  to  the  wayfaring  traveller.  But 
there  was  one  that  riveted  Magdalene's  at- 
tention— she  stood  and  gazed  upon  a  lofty 
brow,  a  sunken  eye,  a  pallid  cheek,  the  fingers 
of  a  long  thin  hand  resting  between  the  leaves 
of  an  open  bible. 

"  Take  this  glass  of  wine,"  said  the  old  lady. 
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presenting  it  to  her  guest,  "  it  will  do  you 
good." 

She  looked  kindly  in  Magdalene's  face,  and, 
to  her  astonishment,  saw  that  it  was  white  and 
ghastly,  her  lips  quivered,  and  large  heavy 
tears  were  rolling  down  her  cheeks. 

•'Alas!  did  you  know  him?"  inquired  the 
good  dame ;  "  did  you  know  Edward  ?  My 
dear  blessed  son,  my  eldest  hope,  whom  my 
poor  husband  educated  so  well,  thinking 
learning  would  make  him  happy.  You  must 
have  known  Edward — many  a  soul  did  he  lead 
unto  salvation !  Did  you  ever  attend  his 
ministry?" 

Magdalene  could  only  answer  by  her  tears. 
"  He  might  have  lived,'*  she  continued,  with 
the  garrulity  of  age,  "  but  his  feelings  and 
affections  were  thwarted;  and  so,  like  those 
flowers  which  live  but  for  a  day,  and  do  not 
desire  another  of  mingled  clouds  and  sunshine, 
my  darling  died  one  summer  night,  when  I, 
his  mother,  watching  by  his  side,  thought  he 
but  slept !" 
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"  Did  you,"  inquired  Magdalene,  in  a  voice 
rendered  almost  inaudible  by  strong  emotion, 
"  did  you  ever  hear  him  mention  Magdalene 
Marsden?" 

The  old  lady  drew  her  hand  across  her  eyes, 
and  slowly  repeated  "  Magdalene  Marsden, — 
she  who  remembered  a  promise  to  her  dying 
parent,  and  broke,  I  believe,  two  hearts  in  its 
fulfilment.  Yes,  it  was  a  name  always  mur- 
mured in  his  prayers  !  " 

"  Blessed  !  "  exclaimed  Magdalene,  while  the 
sobs  which  interrupted  her  words  seemed  to 
suffocate  her  when  she  attempted  to  speak; 
"  blessed  is  the  heart,  and  happy,  whose  sor- 
rows are  hushed  in  the  silent  grave,  in  com- 
parison with  that  whose  beatings  serve  but  to 
knell  the  disappointments  of  a  prolonged  and 
painful  existence."  She  stooped  forward  and 
kissed  the  semblance  of  a  hand  she  had  loved 
so  dearly,  and  then  turning  to  the  venerable 
woman,  who  regarded  her  emotion  both  with 
sympathy  and  astonishment,  she  said, 

"  I  am  Magdalene  Marsden  I " 

** Now,  God  preserve  to  me  my  senses!" 
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exclaimed  her  hostess  ;  "  you  Magdalene  Mars- 
den  ! — Magdalene's  cheek,  I  heard  hhn  tell, 
was  like  the  tose,  her  hair  was  long  and  curl- 
ing, her  figure  small  but  round, — your  cheek 
is  pale- " 

"  Is  HE  not  DEAD  !  "  interrupted  Magdalene. 

'^  Forgive  me,"  replied  his  mother,  while  a 
violent  gush  of  anguish  steeped  her  wrinkled 
face  in  tears  ;  ''  forgive  me  !  "  She  pressed 
Magdalene  affection  at  ely  to  her  heart, — '*  I 
feel  as  if  you  were  almost  my  child,"  she  said. 

Magdalene  drew  from  her  bosom  a  minia- 
tiire,  the  parting  gift  of  him,  the  memory  of 
whose  love  was  more  dear  to  her  than  the  living 
affection  of  any  created  being. 

The  venerable  woman  gazed  on  it  silently — 
tears  rose  to  her  eyes — she  brushed  them  away 
• — again  they  obscured  her  sight. 

"  The  coach  is  coming  up  ;  I  heard  the  toll- 
keeper  stop  it,  to  desire  it  to  call  here,"  said 
the  farmer,  entering  rapidly;  "  but,  mother, 
you  have  not  taken  care  of  the  lady,  and  the 
girls  are  all  watching  eagerly  for  the  coach." 

"  God  bless  you  I  "  said  Magdalene,  rising 
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hastily,  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  the  cheek 
of  one  whom  she  had  long  respected. 

"  You  shall  not  go,"  exclaimed  the  old  lady ; 
''  so  long  as  I  have  hoped  to  see  you,  to  meet 
and  part  within  a  few  short  moments !  let 
Michael  go  to  town  (this  is  Edward's  brother 
Michael)  ;  let  him  convey  the  intelligence,  you 
shall  follow  in  the  morning." 

"  No,"  replied  Magdalene,  "  were  it  to  tear 
my  heart  out  I  must  go." 

"  Then  God  watch  over  and  protect  you,*' 
she  replied  fervently.  "  I  have  not  now  to 
learn  that  Magdalene  Marsden  regards  all  her 
own  feelings  as  nought,  when  compared  to  the 
discharge  of  her  duty  ! " 
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I  lov'd  thee  passing  well ; — thou  wert  a  beam 
Of  pleasant  beauty  on  this  stormy  sea, 
With  just  so  much  of  mirth  as  might  redeem 
Man  from  the  musings  of  his  misery. 

Hervey. 


It  is  easier  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the 
agony  and  horror  of  Uncle  Horace,  when^  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  day  following  that  on  which 
the  events  already  mentioned  occurred,  Mag- 
dalene disclosed  all  she  knew,  and  communi- 
cated all  she  had  conjectured.  She  found  the 
worthy  merchant  attended  only  by  Peter,  as 
Harry  Mortimer  had  gone  to  breakfast  with 
some  of  his  London  friends.  Bitterly  indeed 
did  Horace  rail  at  the  hard  fortune  which  had 
chained  him  to  a  sick  bed  at  such  a  time. 

''  Fool  that   I  was  to  leave  her,"  he  ex- 
claimed.    "  My  darling !— my  treasure ! — My 
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fears  were  but  too  well  founded — the  mvs- 
t.erious  power  possessed  by  that  villain  over 
her  mother,  has  been  turned  in  some  way 
against  her; — but  how,  Magdalene,  how?  I 
came  to  London,  remembering  but  too  well 
what  was  whispered  when  first  my  brother 
married.  Peter,  too,  was  alive  to  danger;  and 
on  the  same  principle,  that  when  we  see  the 
thunder  gathering  in  the  clouds,  we  fear  the 
bolt  will  strike  what  we  most  cherish — so  did 
I  fear  that  danger  threatened  my  blessed  girl 
— and  I  here,  chained,  riveted,  bound  down, 
— and  all  through  the  cursed  stumbling  of  a 
Frenchwoman.  Great  God!  Where's  Harry 
— where's  Philip  ?  "  and  seizing  the  bell,  he 
tore  it  from  the  wall  in  his  eagerness  to  pro- 
cure assistance. 

When  Harry  Mortimer  arrived,  over- 
whelmed as  he  was  with  distress,  he  saw  at 
once  the  necessity,  while  using  every  exer- 
tion to  recover  Mary,  of  keeping  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  affair  as  secret  as 
possible.  He  therefore  went  privately  to  Bow- 
street,  and  having  procured  the  aid  of  two  of 
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the  most  experienced  officers  of  the  estabHsh- 
ment,  and  set  others  on  the  qui  vive,  ordered 
post-horses,  determined  to  proceed  immediately 
to  Portsmouth,  and  discover,  if  possible,  where 
Mary  had  been  conveyed  to. 

''  Trust  to  me,"  he  said  to  Horace  Brown — 
"  trust  to  me — in  the  sight  of  God  I  am  the 
guardian  of  her  honour,  and,  by  that  God,  I 
swear  to  avenge  the  insult  that  has  been  offered 
to  one  of  the  purest  of  his  creatures !  " 

"  You  see  how  I  am  situated,"  said  Uncle 
Horace,  wringing  his  hand.  "  Spare  not 
money ;  let  your  horses  be  shod  with  gold. 
Spare  it  not ;  offer  bribes,  rewards,  anything 
— half, — nay,  all  I  possess  in  this  world,  would 
I  give  to  hold  her  now  to  my  heart.  Spare 
not  the  gold,  Harry — spare  not  the  gold ! — 
None  can  withstand  it,  boy,  who  dabble  in 
guilt — fling  it  from  you — trample  on  it — only 
save  my  child !  my  more  than  daughter.  Oh, 
God,  that,  childless  as  I  am,  I  should  have  all 
the  feelings  of  a  father  !  " 

It  was  not  until  Harry  was  already  some 
miles  from  London  that  Horace  Brown  had 
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time  to  collect  his  thoughts  sufficiently  to  in- 
quire what  Magdalene  knew  relative  to  the 
cause  which  had  driven  Mary  to  undertake 
such  a  journey  so  suddenly.  Magdalene  could 
only  tell  him  her  surmises,  drawn  from  the 
strange  agitation,  and  the  extreme  mental 
agony,  which  she  observed  both  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Lorton  to  suffer.  She  also  repeated  the  history 
of  her  residence  in  Italy,  detailing,  without  re- 
serve, the  horror  she  experienced  at  finding  that 
D'Oraine  and  Kinelli  were  one  and  the  same 
person  ; — the  idea  that  this  was  the  case,  she 
said,  occurred  to  her  before,  but  she  was  not 
convinced  of  it  until  a  short  time  before  Mary 
commenced  her  journey ;  and  the  state  of  ex- 
citement she  found  her  in,  day  after  day,  pre- 
vented her  finishing  the  sorrowful  tale  she  had 
to  tell.  Whatever  his  plans  might  be,  she  felt 
convinced  that  the  woman  she  had  seen  abroad 
was  really  his  wife — perhaps  but  one  of  many, 
but  that  she  believed  herself  so,  she  (Magda- 
lene) nothing  doubted. 

'^  Sin,"    said  Uncle  Horace,  in   his  quaint 
way,  "  is  a  species  of  moral  electricity,  con- 
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veyed  to  those  who  have  no  seeming  connexion 
with  it,  through  the  distant,  but  unerring  me- 
dium of  others.  That  poor  child  was  unborn, 
when  her  mother — but  no  matter,  no  matter, 
Magdalene, — the  eye  of  God  is  upon  all,  and 
over  all — she  will  be  safe — be  saved.  Would 
that  your  brother  were  come." 

Much  as  Magdalene  wished  to  see  Philip, 
she  felt  afraid  to  meet  him —  afraid  to  tell  him 
of  Mary's  peril — afraid  to  confess  that  there 
was  a  possibility  of  his  avenging  himself  upon 
the  only  living  being  he  hated.  She  l\new  his 
desperate  and  determined  nature  ;  she  knew 
that  if  he  could  steep  a  dagger  in  D'Oraine's 
blood,  he  would  die  satisfied.  She  could  not 
convince  Horace  Brown  of  the  danger,  nor  of 
the  intensity  of  his  hatred  to  the  destroyer  of 
his  beloved  brother. 

Uncle  Horace  abounded  in  antipathies,  but 
he  was  a  bad  hater ;  the  milk  of  human  nature 
flowed  freely  round  his  heart,  and  though  it 
sometimes  curdled,  it  was,  after  all,  only  cur- 
dled milk.  He  could  conceive  nothing;  like 
hatred  to  the  death,  and  he  thought  Magda- 
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lene's  fears  the  result  of  a  fevered  and  anxious 
spirit.  When,  however,  he  witnessed  the  effect 
produced  on  Philip  Marsden,  upon  being  in- 
formed of  the  events  of  the  last  few  hours, 
when  he  saw  the  deep  red  flush  that  burnt 
upon  his  cheek,  and  noted  the  fire  blazing  in 
his  eye,  he  saw  at  once  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  attended  to  Magdalene's  wish, 
and  kept  the  matter  secret  from  him ;  at  all 
events,  until  after  he  had  heard  from  Harry 
Mortimer. 

''Do  you  return  to-night?"  he  inquired  of 
his  sister. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  she  replied  ;  "  Mrs.  Lor- 
ton  will  need  the  greatest  care,  and  there  is  no 
one  who  understands  her  in  the  least  except 
myself  Lady  Ellen  will  do  her  best,  but  her 
mind  has  lately  been  so  sad  and  so  unsettled, 
that  I  feel  it  a  point  of  positive  duty  to  watch 
over  her,  until  her  return." 

"  Magdalene,  I  will  go  with  you,"  he  said ; 
"  I  cannot  rest  here,  nor  anywhere,  while  there 
is  a  prospect,  a  chance  even,  of  my  meet- 
ing him;    you,  gentle  as  you  are,  can  never 
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know  my  feelings  towards  him ;  I  feel  as 
though  a  demon  urged  me  on  to  his  destruc- 
tion, so  hotly  and  fiercely  burns  my  spirit.  See, 
I  am  quite  well,  sister.  Yesterday,  I  was 
weak,  and  low,  and  languid,  eaten  up  by  that 
warm,  wasting  fever,  which  dries  the  tongue, 
and  loosens  every  nerve  and  muscle  in  my 
frame.     Now  I  feel  so  strong  and  well !  " 

Magdalene  shook  her  head. 

"^  It  is  quite  useless,  sister;  if  you  do  not 
let  me  go  with  you,  I  will  go  by  myself.  Hea- 
vens !  do  you  think  I  could  stay  sleeping  in 
London,  and  know  that  deeds  or  words  of  mine 
could  press  him  still  more  quickly  to  his  de- 
struction ?  " 

"  Justice  will  have  her  victim,  Philip^  sooner 
or  later.  We  often  think  her  tardy, — but  the 
more  tardy,  the  more  bitter  is  the  punishment 
when  it  comes ;  besides,  think  of  your  bene- 
factor, think  of  what  he  will  suffer,  alone 
here." 

''  I  could  not  comfort  Horace  Brown  while 
in  this  temper.     I  should  but  aggravate  his 
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impatience,  make  him  worse,  not  better.     Let 
me  go  with  you,  Magdalene." 

"  Will  you  promise  ?"  she  inquired,  gently  ; 
but  before  she  could  finish  her  sentence  he 
said, — 

"  I  will  promise  nothing,  Magdalene.  I 
never  broke  my  word,  and  so  I  will  not,  can- 
not, promise ; — by  day,  by  night — in  starvation, 
in  abundance — I  have  prayed  that  before  I 
died  I  might  be  revenged — and  I  will,  so  help 
ME  God!"  He  flmig  himself  wildly  on  his 
knees  while  he  spoke,  and  then  rising  as  sud- 
denly, he  exclaimed,  "  Now,  Magdalene,  for- 
give your  sad  and  wayward  brother,  he  will 
not  trouble  you  long.  Do  not  weep  ;  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  you  weep,  Magdalene.  I  know 
your  noble  nature,  I  know  how^  much  you  have 
borne,  I  know  how  deep  the  sorrow  is  that 
sends  tears  to  your  eyes.  Magdalene,  come 
with  me  for  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour  it  will 
take  us,  perhaps,  to  my  studio;  and  even  now 
I  think  you  will  be  proud  of  your  wild,  wilful 
brother." 
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*  *  *  * 


"  Please  your  honour,"  said  Peter,  after  en- 
tering his  master  s  chamber, — (be  it  observed, 
that  Peter  never  said  "  please  your  honour," 
except  when  he  had  something  either  of  im- 
portance to  communicaj;e,  or  a  favour  to  ask,) — 
^'  Please  your  honour,  I  suppose  I  am  to  go  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight  this  evening,  because  I 
thought  in  regard  of  taking  places." 

''  Taking  places,"  repeated  Uncle  Horace  ; 
''  why.  Miss  Marsden  and  her  brother  must 
post  it,  to  be  sure." 

Despite  poor  Peter's  concern  for  his  young 
lady,  the  name,  Miss  Marsden,  smote  heavily 
upon  his  heart ;  it  was  a  species  of  barrier  to 
his  hopes,  he  thought,  at  the  moment,  to  his 
happiness  ;  but  Uncle  Horace  did  not  under- 
stand his  ideas,  and  continued, — 

"  Well,  really  you  had  better  perhaps  go — • 
not,  indeed,  that  you  can  be  of  much  use." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  I  think  if  I 
had  been  there,  it  would  never  have  happened 
• — what  can  a  number  of  women — (ladies  are 
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women.  Sir,  without  any  disrespect  I  may  say 
it,  I  suppose) — what  can  they  do  without  men  ? 
and  as  to  that  Robert,  he  is  no  better  than  a 
fool ! " 

*'  The  more  like  you,"  growled  our  Uncle. 
"  You  have  left  the  door  open  on  me  as  usual, 
and  there  is  wind  enough  to  turn  a  mill ;  but 
though  I  do  not  think  you  can  be  of  much  use, 
either  there  or  here,"  continued  the  excellent 
man,  regretting  the  wound  the  moment  after 
its  infliction,  "  yet,  Peter,  you  are  an  honest- 
hearted  fellow,  and  would,  I  am  sure,  lay  down 
your  life  to  serve  me,  or  to  save " 

Uncle  Horace's  feelings  overcame  him,  and 
he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  Thank  you.  Sir,"  said  Peter,  deeply  af- 
fected, for,  as  he  always  observed,  a  kind  word 
from  his  master  broke  his  heart,  but  he  did  not 
mind  his  cross  ones.  "  Thank  you.  Sir,"  he 
repeated ;  "  only  what  will  you  do  when  I  am 
gone — Master  Harry,  and  Philip,  and  all  away  ? 
To  be  sure,  there  are  scores  of  attendants 
ready  to  jump  the  moment  your  fingers  on  the 
bell,   and  Major   Blaney,  he  would  stay  with 
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you,  or  Mr.  James's  mother-in-law,  and  be  de- 
lighted ;  and  indeed  there's  another  thing  that 
troubles  me — you  remember  Bright?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do — I  remember  him  well — a 
pretty  thing  to  lose  him  as  we  did." 

"  Well,  Sir,  down  by  the  Thames,  I  heard  a 
dog  bark  in  a  cellar,  and  I  could  at  any  time 
swear  to  Bright's  voice  ;  without  more  ado^,  I 
opened  the  trap  and  let  myself  down^  and 
there,  Sir,  sure  enough,  I  found  him." 

"  AVhy  did  not  you  tell  me  this  before  ?  " 
interrupted  Uncle  Horace,  who  really  loved 
the  dog. 

"  In  a  little  time.  Sir ;  the  poor  fellow  (it 
was  an  odd  coincidence),  but  he  had  met  with 
an  accident,  something  like  yours,  only  much 
worse — his  leg  was  broken  right  across,  and 
he  was  all  over  dirt :  there  was  a  matter  of 
thirty  dogs  in  that  infernal  hole;  and  more 
than  that,  there  was  a  human  being,  a  woman. 
Sir,  lying  on  a  filthy  rug,  in  the  corner  of  the 
room;  the  truth,  I  suppose,  is,  that  she  was 
related,  or  ought  to  be  related,  to  the  rascally 
dog- stealer,  who  had  certainly  taken  Bright. 
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I  claimed  the  dog,  and  threatened  to  call  the 
police  if  she  did  not  permit  me  to  take  him. 
She  said,  '  Her  master '  (master.  Sir,  seems  ta 
me  a  hard  word  for  a  woman  to  bend  to,  it  is 
so  slave-like,)  '  often  intended  to  knock'  his 
brains  out,  as  he  wasn't  a  fancy  dog,  only  that  he 
was  given  to  him  by  a  gentleman's  servant  in 
one  of  the  squares,  he  was  such  a  troublesome 
animal ;  and  they  thought  it  likely  that  in  a 
little  time  the  master  would  give  a  higher  re- 
ward than  was  at  first  offered ;'  and  then  the 
unfortunate  wretch  craved  so  hard  for  a  few 
shillings,  or  even  a  shilling,  that — I  never  could 
refuse  a  woman.  Sir — so  I  gave  her  what  I 
had ;  then  she  said  she  had  no  one  to  fetch 
her  a  bit  of  comfortable  food,  and  that  '  her 
master'  would  take  the  little  I  gave  her  from 
her  when  he  came  home  ;  so  I  went  away  and 
got  her  something ;  and  when  I  brought  home 
the  poor  dog,  I  told  the  story  to  that  kind- 
heartedFrenchwoman; — she  inquires  after  you^ 
Sir,  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  and  she  did  not 
mind  the  disagreeability  of  the  thing,  but  set 
off  immediately,  and  took  her  all  manner  of 
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little  comforts  ;  and  glad  indeed  was  she  that 
she  did  so,  for  the  unfortunate  woman,  it  seems, 
was  a  friend,  a  person  she  had  known  when 
they  were  both  young." 

''  And  the  poor  dog,  Peter  ?" 

''  Why,  Sir,  his  leg  was  so  bad,  I  was  obliged 
to  have  it  cut  off  just  above  the  joint  ; — the 
rrenchwonian  got  it  done  for  me ; — and,  at  all 
events,  I  know.  Sir,  you'd  rather  have  old 
Bright,  with  three  legs,  than  any  other  dog  in 
England  with  four.  But  the  reason.  Sir,  that 
I  mentioned  it  to  you  (I  did  not  intend  to  do 
so  till  the  wound  was  healed)  is,  that  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  the  poor  fellow,  the 
ostlers  here  would  never  attend  to  him." 

''  I  will  attend  to  him  myself,"  said  Uncle 
Horace. 

*'  Please  ye.  Sir,"  observed  Peter,  "  it's  an 
impossibility  for  you  to  do  so,  'cause,  you  see, 
you  are  both  lame, — what  could  your  honour 
do,  now,  with  a  lame  dog  ?  " 

"  Very  true,  Peter — my  poor  dog — he  was 
fond  of  HER  too,"  sighed  Uncle  Horace. 

Well,  Sir,  what  I  was  thinking  is,  if  Ma- 
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dame — they  call  her  your  Madame,  Sir,  through 
the  house — would  take  charge  of  Bright  till  he 
gets  able  to  move  about,  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  in  the  world ;  her  heart  is  as  soft,  and 
as  kindly.  Sir,  as  a  velvet  brush;  and  indeed. 
Sir,  if  you'd  let  her  nurse-tender  you,  in  my 
place " 

"  Provide  for  poor  Bright  in  that  way,  if  you 
please,"  said  Horace  Brown  ;  "  but  I  beg  you 
will  say  nothing  about  women  nurse-tendering 
me,  as  you  call  it,  Peter.  I  will  get  the  sur- 
geon to  send  me  an  attendant  of  my  own  sex, 
so  you  may  be  quite  easy  about  me,  Peter, 
that  is,  as  far  as  my  health  is  concerned ;  Hea- 
ven knows,  in  other  respects,  you  leave  me 
with  a  most  miserable  mind." 

"  It  is  too  great  a  crime.  Sir,"  replied  Peter, 
"  to  be  suffered  to  go  more  than  a  little  way 
before  punishment.  I  wish  to  God,  Sir,  I  had 
not  left  Miss  Mary :  first  of  all,  you  remem- 
ber, I  thought  he  planned  against  her;  and 
then  I  fancied  he  thought  the  mother  was  richly 
off;  bvit  you  may  depend  on  it.  Sir,  he  found 
the  contrary,  and  then  trapt  the  daughter." 
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"  True,  Peter,  true  !  but  why  Mary  should 
iiave  set  out  in  such  haste  and  agitation  for 
London;  that's  the  thing  of  all  others  which 
I  cannot  account  for.  My  poor  child  !  and  I 
unable  to  protect  or  seek  her.  I  could  cut  my 
leg  off  when  I  think  how  it  retards  my  move- 
ments." 

''  Don't  do  it,  Sir,"  said  Peter.  ''  Now,  Sir, 
-when  I'm  gone,  and  not  here  to  watch  over  you, 
don't.  Sir,  pray  don't,  do  anything  foolish — I 
mean.  Sir,  as  to  moving,  or  ringing,  or  any- 
thing that  way.  Oh,  Sir,  if  you  would  but  let 
Madame,  or  a  nurse,  or  any  female  woman  do 
for  you,  you  never  would  employ  a  man  again, 
— kindness  is  so  natural  to  them, — if  you'd 
only  think  of  it,  my  dear  master." 

"  Enough.  Peter,  enough.  I  shall  be  well 
taken  care  of,  I  dare  say.  Go — all  my  instruc- 
tions are  given ;  all  that  can  be  done,  has 
been  done ;  and  I  must  only  leave  the  rest  in 
the  Almighty's  hands ;  and  pray,  Peter,  pray 
that  he  may  work  it  for  the  best  1" 

"  He  always  does,"  retorted  Peter,  "  when 
people  trust  to  Him  !  " 
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"  It  is  SO — and  now  I  will  try  and  keep 
quiet,"  observed  Horace  Brown. 

"  That  will  be  a  great  mercy,"  said  Peter. 
His  master  cast  a  quick  glance,  to  see  if  any 
symptom  of  disrespect  mingled  with  the  words 
— but  no,  Peter's  face  was  calm,  though  his 
eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  He  stood,  looking 
irresolutely  at  his  master,  anxious  to  depart, 
anxious  to  remain. 

"  I  wish  I  could  divide  myself,"  he  said,  at 
last ;  "  but  you  will  take  care  of  yourself.  Sir. 
Set  a  case,  that  you  did  not,  only  think,  who 
would  Miss  Mary  have  to  look  to  ?  Who  did 
she  ever  look  to,  as  she  did  to  you  ? — or  the 
poor  dog — who'd  have  a  three-legged  dog  but 
yourself.  Sir  ? — or  the  counting-houses,  and  all 
at  Liverpool,  to  say  nothing  of  me.  Sir,  who  " 

Peter  fairly  whimpered,   and  at  last  came 

forward,  with  a  mingling  of  affection  and  for- 
mality which,  under  other  circumstances,  would 
have  been  truly  ludicrous  ;  and,  kneeling  on 
one  knee,  pressed  his  master's  hand  to  his  lips. 
However  absurd  might  be  the  act,  the  feeling 
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that  urged  him  to  it  was  one  of  sincere  and 
hearty  devotion  ;  nor  did  Uncle  Horace  re- 
main unmoved,  when  he  felt  warm  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  his  faithful  servant. 
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*'  Claude,     — —  No,  not  Queen  Mab, 

But  one  of  those  sad  spectres  from  the  world 
Of  dreams — itself  a  dream  ! — Shadowless,  void, 
And  cold — chilling  men's  blood,  until 
They  freeze — and  fancy  ! 

"  Mauian.     What,  Claude  ! — Say  what  they  fancy  ? 

"  Claude.     Read  on " 

Anon, 

"The  Philosophy  of  Dreams"  has  been  often 
the  theme  of  the  philosopher.  The  cause  of 
dreams  has  afforded  subjects,  many  and  varied, 
to  those  who  wish  to  account  for  what  is  unac- 
countable, and  perplex  themselves  and  others, 
by  endeavouring  to  elucidate  what  they  can 
never  understand.  All  of  us  "  see  visions,  and 
dream  dreams  ;"  if  they  do  not  come  to  us,  w^e 
go  to  them  —  for  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
anxieties  of  life :  the  gloomy  portion  of  the 
world  are  occupied  in  imagining  evil,  and  those 
who  are  more  happily  constituted,  anticipate 
blessings  by  seeing  them  in  the  distance ;  thus 
VOL.  III.  r> 
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doubling  whatever  enjoyments  it  may  please 
the  Almighty,  in  his  mercy  and  benevolence, 
to  bestow.  Blessed  are  such,  and  worthy  the 
happiness  they  receive. 

The  night  on  which  Magdalene  drove  down 
to  Portsmouth,  afforded  the  greatest  possible 
contrast  to  that  on  which,  when  in  attendance 
on  Mary  Brown  Lorton,  she  had  taken  the 
fatal  journey.  It  was  clear,  frosty,  and  star- 
lit; every  object  on  the  road  was  plainly 
visible,  and  as  the  carriage  ran  lightly  along, 
the  distinct,  crisp  sound  occasioned  by  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  horses  and  the  wheels, 
conveyed  the  idea  of  safe  and  rapid  travelling. 
Magdalene  could  not  sleep,  but  after  an  hour 
or  two  spent  in  that  unfettered  converse  which 
those  who  love  each  other,  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  only  enjoy,  Philip  rested  his  head  on 
his  sister's  shoulder  and  slept  soundly. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  world  more  beau- 
tiful to  look  upon,  than  the  affection  which 
unites  a  brother  and  a  sister  in  the  early  hours 
of  their  existence.  It  is  a  tie  which  does  not 
often  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  ;  the  con- 
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nexions  formed  in  the  world,  and  by  the  world, 
either  uproot  or  undermine  it ;  selfishness,  that 
rottener  of  humanity,  soddens  and  decays 
it;  novelty  laughs  it  to  scorn  ;  and  time,  de- 
stroying one  by  one  the  strong-holds,  as  well 
as  the  fibres  of  our  affections,  finishes  by 
steeping  whatever  memory  of  the  past  remains, 
in  the  chilling  waters  of  oblivion.  We  do  not 
wish  to  remember,  we  wilfully  steel  our  hearts, 
— the  world  claims  its  children,  and  leaves  them 
no  affection  to  bestow  upon  what  they  loved  in 
the  days  of  their  guileless  and  uninformed 
simplicity. 

But  the  affection  which  Philip  and  Magda- 
lene bore  each  other,  had,  in  their  particular 
case,  been  prolonged  both  by  the  peculiar 
construction  of  their  minds,  and  by  circum- 
stances, which,  instead  of  separating,  united 
them  more  closely.  Many  and  earnest  were  the 
prayers  she  offered  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 
that  he  would  protect  and  guide  her  beloved 
brother,  and  save  him  from  impending  evil. 
A  stranger  could  not  have  looked  on  his  beau- 
tiful and  expressive  features  while  he  slept, 
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without  feeling  strangely  interested  in  them ; 
they  bore  the  traces  of  deep  and  recent  dis- 
tress; the  forehead,  broad  and  white,  was, 
nevertheless,  contracted  over  the  eyebrows,  as 
if  by  repressed  bodily  pain ;  the  long  lashes 
rested  on  the  colourless  cheeks,  and  the  lips 
were  compressed ;  his  sleep,  though  profound, 
was  anything  but  calm ;  and  more  than  once 
his  sister  longed  to  awaken  him ;  still  she  fan- 
cied that  his  sleeping  must  be  more  pleasing 
than  his  waking  thoughts,  and  he  would  most 
probably  have  slumbered  on  till  morning,  had 
she  not  been  startled  and  alarmed  by  a  sudden 
and  violent  convulsion  which  ao-itated  his  whole 
frame.  When  first  she  awoke  him,  he  did  not 
seem  conscious  of  where  he  was  ;  but  in  a  few 
moments  his  faculties  became  active  as  usual, 
and  he  only  replied  to  her  kind  and  affection- 
ate inquiries  b^^  bitter  sighs. 

"  It  is  almost  as  sad,"  he  said,  after  a  little 
pause,  "  to  be  cared  for  too  much,  as  too  little 
— how  miserable  you  are  when  I  ail  anything. 
When  I  look  back  upon  our  early  years,  dear 
Magdalene,  upon  the  hopes,  fears,  and  disap- 
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pointments  we  have  encountered  together,  I 
often  wonder  what  it  is  that  binds  me  so  closely 
to  the  world.  We  look  upon  life  as  a  preca- 
rious good,  and  a  certain  evil;  yet  how  we 
cling  to  it ! — there  is  a  world  within  us,  as  well 
as  a  world  without, — a  temporal  and  a  spiritual 
dynasty  either  to  yield  to  or  contend  with, — 
Heaven  only  knows  which  we  ought  to  do.  I 
dreamed,  Magdalene ;  —  the  agonies  which 
frighted  you,  were  but  the  agonies  of  a 
dream  I " 

''  You  do  not  recall  your  mind,  Philip,  as 
you  might  do,  when  you  attempt  to  sleep." 

''  Eecall,  Magdalene,  what  is  not  ours  either 
to  keep  or  send  awa}' ! — the  spirit,  sister,  will 
not  be  controlled  :  no  matter  how  perfect,  how 
beautiful  its  clay-built  tenement  may  be,  still 
it  will  claim  its  spirit-privilege,  and  wander 
free  and  far.  Poor,  and  weak,  and  feeble,  and 
worthless  must  be  the  spirit  that  will  not  wan- 
der. How  often,  when  wanting  food,  wanting, 
as  you  may  remember  we  often  did,  the  coars- 
est sustenance,  have  I  closed  my  eyes,  and 
fancied  heaps  and  stores  of  luxuries;  how  often 
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triumplied  in  my  art,  and  seen  thousands  bend- 
ing low  before  some  mighty  sculpture  of  my 
own  creating,  when  I  had  not  wherewithal  to 
purchase  a  morsel  of  bread."  And  then  he 
laughed,  and,  after  a  brief  pause,  continued, 
— "  Magdalene,  do  you  ever  think  of  the  sunny 
hours  we  spent  in  Italy  ?  do  you  remember 
the  large  lonely  chamber,  and  the  high  narrow 
windows,  festooned  with  vine  leaves,  and  the 
moonlight  ?  Oh,  can  you  ever  forget  the  Italian 
moonlight  ?  My  brother  !  how  he,  poor  fellow, 
used  to  enjoy  it.  Ah,  Magdalene,  what  a  land 
of  joy  and  sorrow  it  was  to  us  !  " 

"  Like  all  earthly  things,"  said  Magdalene, 
struggling  to  repress  the  feelings  which  rushed 
upon  her  ;  "  a  mingling  of  good  and  evil." 

'*  You,  sister,  were  all  goodness.  Magdalene, 
I,  who  know  you  best,  declare  before  God 
there  is  no  taint  of  evil  in  your  nature.  Do 
you  remember  how  poor  Claude  and  I  found 
out  your  tricks  ?  how  you  pretended  you  had 
breakfasted  before  Ave  rose,  that  so  we  might 
luxuriate  in  abundance,  while  you  almost 
starved  ?  " 
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-  Hush,  Philip." 

''  Nay,  but  you  did,  Magdalene  ; — and  do 
you  remember  our  gay  caps,  and  how  you 
earned  them,  and  how  I  found  you  washing?  " 

"  Hush,  Philip,"  again  interrupted  his  sister, 
"  I  shall  grow  spoiled,  conceited, — change  the 
subject, — talk  to  me  of  something  else." 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  he  answered.  "  I  may  not 
be  with  you  long,  Magdalene  ;  then,  poor 
girl,  when  I  am  gone,  you  will  recall  my  words 
and  looks,  and  voice,  as  those  do  who  remem- 
ber music,  and  live  on  the  remembrance.  I 
will  tell  you  my  dream." 

''  Do  not,''  said  his  sister,  ''  it  will  agitate 
you." 

"  No,  not  at  all,  it  v/ill  do  me  good.  When 
dreams  and  spirit-visitings  are  told,  half  their 
influence  evaporates  ;  it  is  the  secret,  silent 
musing  which  causes  them  to  eat  into  the 
brain,  and  dwell  therein  for  ever.  I  will  tell 
my  dream,  and  you  must  listen.  I  thought  we 
three  children  were  sitting  on  a  bank,  you,  as 
you  used,  in  the  centre,  and  our  dead  brother 
leaning  with  his  head  upon  your  lap.     I  re- 
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member  it  so  distinctly ;  I  was  looking  upon 
you  both,  and  chiding  him,  because  he  would 
not  sit  to  me  in  the  position  I  wanted ;  but  he 
only  laughed,  and  I  felt  provoked  at  his  mirth. 
I  chid  him  more  than  once,  and  the  last  time  I 
spoke  sharply,  and  as  I  did,  I  thought  the 
semblance  of  my   mother  came  between  him 
and  me.     Whether  her  vision  arose  from  the 
earth,  or  descended  from  the  heavens,  I  could 
not  tell,  but  there  it  was  before  me,  transpa- 
rent as  an  icicle.     I  did  not  see  the  sun  shine, 
or  the  moon  gleam  upon  it,  yet  it  stood  beam- 
ing and  bright,  illumined  from  within,  and  her 
features  wore  their  own  thin,  pale,  placid  ex- 
pression, and  the  longer  I   gazed,   the  m-ore 
tranquil  grew  her  countenance,  until  its  aspect 
changed  into  that  of  positive  happiness  ;  and 
I  thought  that,  charmed  as  I  was  with  looking 
at  her,  still  I  turned  to  look  upon  my  brother, 
:and  the  expression  of  earthly  mirthfulness  had 
passed  from  his  lips.     I  saw  the  smile  disap- 
pear, as  it  were,  and  by  degrees  his  form  dilated, 
and  as  it  expanded  it  also  became  transparent, 
'ading,  fadhig,  fading  away,  like  mist  from  the 
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mountain.  When  I  turned  my  e3'es  towards 
my  mother,  she  was  gone ;  and  when  I  again 
sought  Claude,  he  was  nowhere  seen  !  " 

"  This  is  no  dream/'  said  Magdalene,  ''  but 
a  reality.  Claude  is  gone,  and,  be  sure,  our 
beloved  mother  waited  for  him,  though  we  saw 
her  not ! " 

"Behold  the  second  scene,"  said  Philip  ;  "it 
regards  yourself.  I  saw  you,  Magdalene,  more 
distinctly  than  I  do  now ;  you  sat  with  a  smil- 
ing aspect,  and  beaming  eyes,  the  beloved  of  a 
happy  circle,  for  every  face  was  turned  upon 
you  with  love ;  but,  Magdalene,  /  ivas  not 
among  thein.^^ 

"  Silly  boy,"  said  his  sister,  "  have  you  not 
said  you  saw  it?  " 

"  In  the  spirit,  Magdalene,"  he  replied, 
mournfully ;  "  that  was  all." 

"  You  shall  not  utter  a  word  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, Philip;  you  are  grown  quite  superstitious." 

"  Then,"  he  replied,  with  the  stubbornness 
which  characterized  his  nature,  ''  I  will  remain 
silent  and  think  it  over.  Why  will  you  thwart 
me?" 
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"  Go  on/'  she  said,  meekly. 
"  One  there  was,  a  stranger,   who   offered 
you  his  hand  ;  but  I  thought  you  opened,  as  it 
were,  a  door  within  your  bosom,   and  behold, 
instead  of  a  heart  you  showed  him  a  tomb.     I 
forget  what  followed ;  indeed,  I  did  not  note 
much  more ;  but  there  arose  a  confused  noise, 
a  din,  and  Claude  lay  at  my  feet,  blood  oozing 
from  his  lips,  and  he  tried  to  speak,  but  his 
breath  only  bubbled  the  warm  blood  the  more, 
and  I  heard  no  sound,  except  that  of  a  whirl- 
ing blast   above   him ;    and    then    a  fiendish 
laugh,  muttering  at  first,  but  in  the  end  swell- 
ing and  boisterous ;  and  I  looked  to  whence  it 
came,  and  over  his  body  1  saw  his  murderer, 
poised  in  the  air,  murmuring  and  pointing — 
ay,  Magdalene,  pointing  exultingly  to  my  bro- 
ther's blood ;    and  then  he  uttered  deep  and 
desperate  blasphemies,   and  each   curse  that 
escaped    his    blue    and    loathsome    lips — for 
though  the  outline  of  his  beauty  remained,  the 
detail  was  deformity — assumed  a  tangible  and 
distinct  form,  floating  before  me,   filling  the 
air  with  frightful  screams,  and  pouring  forth 
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dark  and  bitter  words ;  these  creatures  multi- 
plied,, each  more  hideous  than  the  other  ;  and 
at  last,  and  strangely,  the  distance  between  us 
was  diminished,  and  I  dragged  him  from  the 
elevated  position  he  had  occupied,  and  dashed 
him  on  the  earth.  He  remained  prostrate  at 
my  feet,  and  thrusting  my  hand  into  my  bosom^ 
I  drew  this  dagger  forth." 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !  "  exclaimed  Magdalene, 
horrified  at  seeing  such  an  implement  of  de- 
struction so  suddenly  in  her  brother's  hand, 
"  you  surely  do  not  always  carry  tJtat  about 
with  you  ?  " 

"  And  why  not  ?  I  do  not  know  how  soon  I 
may  need  its  assistance;  and  when  not  needed, it 
is  as  harmless  as  a  sleeping  child.  Do  not  trem- 
ble, Magdalene ;  but  even  in  my  dream  I  had 
not  need  to  use  it,  for  methought,  while  he  lay 
crouching  and  writhing  at  my  feet,  the  fright- 
ful fiends,  offsprings  of  his  own  curses,  fell  upon 
him  with  a  hideous  yelling — and  when  I  sought 
to  fulfil  my  vow  of  vengeance,  the  unclean,  but 
beautiful  temple  in  which  his  evil  passions  had 
so  long  revelled,  was  only  a  mass,  horrible  to 
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look  upon — most  horrible  !  "  He  shuddered 
under  tlie  influence  of  his  excited  imagination, 
and  Magdalene  only  observed,  "  Thank  God, 
Philip,  that,  even  in  a  dream,  you  were  not  a 
murderer  !  " 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  looking  from  the 
window  she  saw  Rabbit-skin  and  his  assistant 
employed  in  changing  their  horses.  Magda- 
lene would  have  given  much  to  have  lingered 
at  Bell-farm,  but  under  present  circumstances, 
she  knew  it  was  impossible. 

At  Portsmouth,  neither  Philip  nor  Peter 
could  obtain  any  intelligence,  except  that  Mr. 
Mortimer,  accompanied  by  armed  authorities, 
had  crossed  over  to  Havre ;  and  they  also 
heard  that  Lord  Norley,  not  more  than  an 
hour  before,  had  taken  post-horses  on  to  Lon- 
don. This  was  provoking,  as  Magdalene 
earnestly  desired  to  know  how  Mrs.  Lorton 
was,  and  his  lordship's  opinion  as  to  the  result 
of  their  exertions. 

"  God  bless  you,  Magdalene,"  said  Philip, 
when  his  sister  was  fairly  on  board  the  pretty 
steamer  that  plies  so  diligently  between  Ports- 
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mouth  and  Ryde  ;  "  God  bless  and  preserve 
you !"  The  words  were  scarcely  spoken,  when 
he  quitted  the  packet,  notwithstandmg  her 
efforts  to  detain  him,  and  mingled  with  the 
crowd.  Need  I  say  it  was  with  a  heavy  heart, 
and  a  sorrowful  spirit,  that  Magdalene  Mars' 
den  returned  to  the  most  beautiful  of  islands 
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But  darkly  mingling  with  the  thought 

Of  each  familiar  scene. 
Rose  up  a  fearful  vision,  fraught 

With  all  that  lay  between. 

Hemans. 


"  NoTHI^G  learnt — nothing  heard — nothing 
yet  known,  you  say,  Magdalene,"  exclaimed 
Lady  Ellen  Revis ;  "  so  much  time  gone,  and 
nothing  explained.  Oh,  Magdalene,  Magda- 
lene, what  can,  what  does  it  mean?  " 

"  Alas  !  my  Lady,  I  know  almost  as  little  as 
yourself,"  she  replied;  "but  what  I  do  know 
only  causes  me  increased  perplexity.  You 
could  not  have  heard  from  Mr.  Mortimer,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Heard  from  him  !  "  repeated  Lady  Ellen ; 
"  certainly  not ;  how  could  I  have  heard?  " 
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Magdalene  explained  that  lie  had  crossed 
to  Havre.  Lady  Ellen  turned  deadly  pale. 
"  Oh,  Magdalene  !  "  she  said,  ''  he  may  meet 
that  fearful  man — and  if  so " 

''  He  will  punish  him,"  added  Magdalene. 

"  True,  you  say  truly,  he  will  punish  him," 
she  repeated  slowly.  "  This  quiet,  with  its 
wretched  uncertainty^  is  a  thousand  times  more 
dreadful  than-  all  the  fatigue  and  labour  men 
undergo  in  the  pursuit  of  what  they  desire  to 
obtain.  What  would  I  not  give  for  tlie  dear 
privilege  of  even  seeking  her  I  so  much  love  1" 

"  I  will  now  go  to  Mrs.  Lorton/'  said  Mag- 
dalene ;  '^  but  will  your  Ladyship  first  tell  me 
if  she  knows  what  has  occurred?  " 

"  She  does ; — it  is  astonishing  how  this  sort 
of  news  gets  abroad.  Robert  was  not  as  careful 
as  he  should  have  been.  I  wish  that  Peter  had 
brought  us  the  information,"  continued  Lady 
Ellen,  "  his  deep  affection  renders  him  so  va- 
luable. While  my  father  and  mother,  after 
receiving  your  letter,  were  debating  the  best 
mode  of  breaking  the   intelligence   to    Mrs. 
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Lorton,  the  door  opened,  and,  pale  and  spectre- 
like, she  stood  amongst  us,  before  I  knew  that 
she  had  entered.  Her  aspect  was  so  wild,  her 
dress  so  deranged,  that  I  trembled  for  her  in- 
tellect. '  Tell  me,'  she  said,  '  what  has  oc- 
curred that  makes  the  servants  look  on  me 
with  pity  ?  Why  will  they  not  answer  me  ? 
Something  has  happened — a  strange  whisper- 
ing is  around  me,  in  which  Mary's  name  is 
mingled  ;  and  3'ou,  too,  stare  strangely  at  me  : 
tell  me,  Lord  Norley,  for  the  love  of  God  tell 
me  what  has  occurred  ? ' 

'' '  Nothing,  my  good  Lady,'  replied  my  fa- 
ther,  at  the  same  moment  holding  a  glass  of 
wine  to  her  lips,  for  she  looked  ghastly  paid 
wretched  ;  '  nothing.  Madam,  nothing  ;  you 
agitate  yourself  unnecessarily.' 

'' '  Nothing  ! '  she  repeated, — '  and  you  all 
seem  thus — is  Horace  Brown  dead?' 

"  '  No,  I  assure  you  he  was  much  better.' 

" '  Then  it  must  be  Mary ;  something  has 
befallen  Mary.  Lady-Norley,'  she  continued^, 
turning   so  suddenly  on  my  mother  that  she 
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had  not  time  to  frame  an  answer,  '  tell  me  the 
truth — yourself  a  mother,  you  will  not  trifle 
with  a  mother's  feelings  ! ' 

"  '  I  have  told  you,  Mrs.  Lorton,'  said  my 
father,  in  his  most  persuasive  tone ;  '  I  have 
told  you,  my  dear  Madam,  that  nothhig  is  the 
matter.' 

"  '  \  do  not  believe  you,'  she  exclaimed, 
almost  fiercely — my  father  bowed.  '  No,  no, 
my  Lord,  you  cannot  deceive  me,  nor  can  I 
attempt  to  deceive  you,  and  bow,  and  say  that 
your  word  is  all  sufficient ;  a  mother's  feelings 
can  brook  no  idle  ceremony.  Lady  Ellen,  I 
demand  of  you,  what  yoii  have  heard  from 
Mary  ? ' 

"  '  Will  you  be  calm  ?  Will  you  try  and 
calm  yourself?'  I  said.  I  took  her  hand,  looked 
steadily  in  her  face,  and  placed  her  in  the  chair 
from  which  I  had  just  risen. 

"  '  Is  she  dead — have  I  killed  her  ? '  she 
murmured,  her  features  working  convulsively, 
and  I  dared  not  look  at  my  father,  well  know- 
ing that  if  he  disapproved  of  the  course  I  had 
adopted,  I  must  not  continue  it ,  yet  perfectly 
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convinced,  from  my  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Lor- 
ton's  character,  it  was  the  only  one  to  be 
adopted  towards  her. 

"  '  She  is  not  dead,  she  is  not  even  ill,  that 
I  know  of,'  I  said ;  '  but  an  accident  has  oc- 
curred—  her  carriage  has  been  overturned, 
and,  consequently,  her  journey  to  London  re- 
tarded.' 

'' '  There  may  be  truth  in  that,'  she  replied ; 
*  but  it  is  not  all  the  truth  ; — if  one  carriage  is 
destroyed,  another  can  be  obtained ; — ^if  one 
set  of  post-horses  is  disabled,  another  is  imme- 
diately ready.  No,  no.  Lady  Ellen,  accidents 
of  the  nature  you  have  described  may  occur, 
but  not  so  as  to  retard  travelling  for  more 
than  an  hour  or  so,  between  Portsmouth  and 
London.'  She  paused  for  a  reply ;  and,  taking 
her  hands  within  mine,  I  desired  her  to  sit 
down.  She  obeyed  almost  mechanically, — it 
flashed  across  my  mind  at  tlie  moment,  that 
the  previous  knowledge  she  had  of  D'Oraine's 
habits  and  haunts  might  assist  in  Mary's  re- 
covery, and  I  asked  her  if  she  really  would 
endeavour  to  sustain  herself,  and  calm  those 
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feelings^  whose  impulse  she  has  ever  been  too 
ready  to  obey  ? 

"  She  snatched  the  glass  of  wine  which,  be- 
fore, my  father  could  not  prevail  on  her  to 
touch,  and  drank  it  eagerly  off. 

"  '  Now,'  she  said,  '  Lady  Ellen,  I  will  hear 
you.' 

"  '  Not  here,  then,'  I  replied ;  '  come  to  my 
room.'  " 

"  Now  Heaven  bless  you  for  that  consider- 
ation !  "  exclaimed  Magdalene.  "  I  would  not 
that  Lord  Norley's  ears  had  heard  what  she 
might  have  uttered." 

"My  father,"  continued  Lady  Ellen,  ''opened 
the  door,  Avith  his  peculiar  manner,  and 
bowing,  as  I  supported  her  ovit,  said,  coldly, 
'  As  I  am  not  in  my  own  child's  confidence, 
I  cannot  expect  the  honour  of  Mrs.  Lor- 
ton's.'  She  did  not  heed  the  observation, 
and  I  did  not  dare  to  look  him  in  the  face. 
As  long  as  I  live,  Magdalene,  I  shall  never 
forget  her  extreme  agony  and  despair,  when 
I  told  her  that  her  daughter  had  been  seized 
and  carried  off.     She  upbraided  herself  most 
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bitterly  for  having  suffered  her  to  leave  home 
without  her^ — she  flew  into  an  ecstasy  of  the 
most  passionate  sorrow, — she  fell  upon  her 
knees,  and  cursed  D'Oraine  with  the  most 
bitter  curses, — she  spoke  of  him  as  the  early 
destroyer  of  her  own  peace.  She  said  the  few 
years  that  she  believed  him  dead,  were  the  only 
years  of  happiness  she  ever  knew ; — but  she 
seemed  to  draw  consolation  from  the  idea,  that 
he  would  not  dare  to  force  a  marriage  upon 
Mary. — '  All  he  wanted,'  she  said,  '  was  to  ex- 
tort money.'  " 

"  It  is  all  strange  and  mysterious  even  to 
me,"  said  Magdalene,  "  who  know  so  much  of 
his  early  history, — yet  I  cannot  fathom  it, — I 
cannot  make  it  out.  Did  your  Ladyship  re- 
ceive no  farther  information  ?  " 

^'  Much.  She  alluded  to  a  great  deal; 
thoilgh  her  communication  was  vague  and  un- 
certain ;  but,  Magdalene,  though  I  know  your 
worth,  and  know  the  esteem  you  are  held  in,  I 
cannot  repeat  what  I  heard  at  such  a  time, 
without  a  breach  of  confidence,  which  neither 
of  us  could  approve." 
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"  Most  true,"  she  replied.  ''  I  would  not 
wish  it :  but  now  I  will  go  and  seek  her ; — has 
your  Ladyship  seen  her  since  ? " 

"  I  have  hardly  left  her/'  said  Lady  Ellen, 
"  even  for  a  moment." 

"  And  her  mind,  my  Lady  ?  " 

Lady  Ellen  shook  her  head.  ''  I  believe, 
Magdalene,  she  has  that  preying  on  her  mind 
which  must  either  be  dissipated,  or  will  even- 
tually destroy  it.  She  writes  a  great  deal,  and 
has  spoken  but  little  since.  We  will  go  to  her 
now." 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more 
dark  or  dreary,  more  bleak  or  miserable  in 
appearance,  than  the  narrow  walk  which  sepa- 
rated Lord  Norley's  villa  from  the  cottage 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton.  The  knell 
of  approaching  winter  wailed  heavily  amongst 
the  branches,  which  a  few  days'  sharp  frost  had 
deprived  of  every  leaf,  and  one  stunted  but 
sturdy  oak  waved  wide  his  branches  over  a 
bank,  where  Mary  and  Mortimer  had  often  sat 
during  the  brief  autumn  days  they  had  passed 
together  on  the  island.     The  bank,  then  so 
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green  and  fragrant^  was  now  beaten  and  crisped 
by  the  liarsh  frost ;  the  leaves  whirled  in  the 
rough  sea-blast,  and  rattled  on  the  hardened 
earth ;  the  robin  hopped  from  the  cold  branch 
upon  their  path,  peering  with  his  mild  inquir- 
ing eyes  into  each  face,  demanding  food  and 
shelter,  with  the  half-earnest,  half- deprecating 
air  of  a  hungry  yet  gentle  beggar  ;  the  cattle, 
still  left  at  liberty  in  the  fields,  either  sought 
the  shelter  of  some  high  tree,  or  lofty  hedge- 
row, or  moved  listlessly  about  in  the  shivering 
sun-beams,  seeking  heat  yet  finding  none. 
Winter,  real,  veritable  winter,  frequently  car- 
ries a  cheerfulness  in  its  snowy  aspect  which 
invigorates  and  enlivens ;  it  clothes  the  trees 
after  its  own  rich  and  exuberant  fancy,  in 
shining  and  silvery  garments.  There  is  a 
hard}^  boldness  in  its  breeze,  a  dignified  stern- 
ness in  its  storms;  it  lays  the  proud  forest 
low,  and  with  a  breath  overthrows  what  man 
calls  the  work  of  centuries.  We  cannot  but 
venerate  the  strength  which  binds  the  tor- 
rents of  our  southern  lands,  and  grasping 
within  its  palm  the  Northern  Seas,  commands 
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stillness  and  peace  unto  their  waters.  The 
other  seasons  are  more  gentle ;  their  object  is 
benevolent,  their  attributes  are  kindness  and 
mercy ;  but  winter  is  great  nature's  autocrat 
— there  is  no  rival  near  his  throne.  The  tran- 
sit from  autumn  to  the  freezing  season  en- 
genders little  save  the  repining  spleen,  the 
wearisome  disgust,  the  sad  and  trembling  un- 
certainty which  sends  those  who  have  no  faith 
in  the  superintending  benevolence  of  an  Al- 
mighty power,  into  the  presence  from  whence 
there  is  no  return. 

Lady  Ellen,  followed  closely  by  Magdalene, 
felt  not  only  the  baneful  influence  of  the  sea- 
son, but  was  fully  alive  to  the  sorrow  which  had 
plunged  those  she  loved  into  such  deep  distress; 
and  those  whom  Ellen  Revis  loved,  she  loved 
with  her  whole  soul.  They  passed  the  window 
of  the  pavilion,  where  Mary,  \inhnown  to  them 
all,  had  evinced  such  womanly  yet  determined 
firmness,  and  Magdalene  was  somewhat  asto- 
nished at  perceiving  that  the  window-shutters 
of  Mrs.  Lorton's  bedroom  were  closely  shut. 
She  pointed  out  this  to  Lady  Ellen. 
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''  You  cannot  be  surprised  at  it,"  she  said , 
"  she  has  with  her  own  hands  secured  every 
door  and  bolt  in  the  house,  and  seems  haunted 
by  a  dread  of — I  know  not  what !  " 

Peter  opened  the  door,  and  holding  his 
finger  up  in  token  of  silence,  said  he  was  cer- 
tain the  lady  was  asleep.  She  had  not  been 
seen  by  any  of  the  servants  since  Lady  Ellen 
left  her  that  morning,  and  he  had  listened  at 
the  door,  almost  ever  since  his  arrival,  and 
had  heard  no  sound.  Magdalene  turned  pale 
and  trembled ;  but  Lady  Ellen,  though  she 
paled,  walked  to  the  door,  and  called  loudly 
on  Mrs.  Lorton.  She  repeated  her  summons 
several  times,  but  in  vain. 

"  We  must  force  it,"  she  said^  at  last,  really 
alarmed ;  "  she  cannot  be  alive  and  not  hear 
me. 

"  Your  Ladyship  forgets,"  observed  Mag- 
dalene, ''  the  large  quantities  of  laudanum 
she  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking:  such  doses 
would  stupify  a  stronger  head  than  hers." 

"  Nevertheless,  we  must  force  the  door,"  re- 
peated Lady  Ellen. 
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"  Dear  Lady  Ellen,"  said  Magdalene,  ''  only 
consider,  if,  not  having  heard  you  call,  she 
should  awaken  while  the  door  is  bursting  open, 
there  is  no  knowing  what  effect  such  sudden 
fright  might  have  upon  her — pray  consider." 

"  I  have  considered,' '  said  Lady  Ellen.  "  Peter, 
force  the  door  instantly." 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  open  modern 
doors,  particularly  those  of  every  species  of 
cottage  ornee — they  are  fragile  as  the  taste 
which  in  such  paper  dwellings  directs  their 
construction, — and  Peter,  with  one  push  of  his 
muscular  shoulder,  removed  the  obstacle  to 
their  entrance. 

Lady  Ellen  and  Magdalene  looked  at  each 
other  in  silent  astonishment  and  dismay.  The 
bed  had  not  been  lain  on,  Mrs.  Lorton  s  dress- 
ing-table remained  as  usual,  the  arm-chair  was 
in  its  accustomed  place — but,  the  room  was 
vacant — it  had  no  occupant.  The  house  was 
searched  in  vain.  No  one  had  seen  its  mis- 
tress, and  she  was  nowhere  to  be  found ! 
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Come,  ye  who  live  for  pleasure,  come,  behold 
A  man  of  pleasm-e  when  he's  poor  and  old  ; 
When  he  looks  back  thvough  life,  and  cannot  find 
A  single  action  to  relieve  his  mind  ; 
When  he  looks  forward,  striving  still  to  keep 
A  steady  prospect  of  eternal  sleep. 

Crabbe, 

When  Lord  Norley,  Harry  Mortimer,  and 
Horace  Brown  (the  latter  perplexed  by  the 
representations  made  to  him  by  others)  ima- 
gined that  D'Oraine  had  conveyed  Mary  to 
the  opposite  coast,  they  were  greatly  mistaken  : 
it  was  quite  true  that,  urged  on  by  desperate 
fortunes,  D'Oraine  had  committed  an  act  of 
which  already  he  repented;  but  being  once 
accomplished,  it  only  remained  for  him  to 
mislead  his  pursuers  and  gain  time,  by  which 
to  convince  Mary  that  her  best  resource, 
under  such  circumstances,  was,  by  writing  to 
her  uncle  while  in  his  power,  to  obtain  a  sum 
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of  money,  enormous  as  to  its  amount,  but 
which  he  well  knew  would  be  but  as  dust  in 
the  balance,  compared  to  the  safety  of  his  be- 
loved niece. 

It  is  but  justice  to  a  man  possessed  of  talents 
that,  however  misapplied,  were  yet  varied  in 
number,  and  excellent  in  quality,  to  confess 
that,  despite  the  evil  and  depraved  habits 
which  repetition  had  rendered  familiar,  and 
vicious  associations  taught  him  to  consider  as 
things  of  course,  D'Oraine  shuddered  at  his 
own  outrage,  and  its  probable  consequences, 
and  would  have  given  much  that  he  had  not 
listened  to  the  instigations  of  a  man  whom  he 
despised,  but  who  was  one  of  many  such  with 
whom  his  dangerous  passions  and  propensities 
had  brought  him  into  contact.  It  is  frightful 
to  think  how  vile  arc  the  instruments  which 
work  the  destruction  of  the  best  and  bravest 
in  the  world ;  but  though  D'Oraine  had  long 
forfeited  all  claim  to  be  considered  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  still  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  know  his  feelings,  and  their  bitter- 
ness, without  a  sentiment  of  pity  mingling  with 
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horror,  wliich  liis  many  and  various  errors  and 
sins  would  create.  Ready,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  existence,  to  plunge  into  any  and 
every  project  that  promised  either  amuse- 
ment or  excitement,  he  found  himself  grey, 
both  in  years  and  crime,  without  having  ac- 
cumulated sufficient  of  this  world's  wealth  to 
comfort  those  latter  years,  which,  despite  his 
strenuous  efforts  to  the  contrary,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  believe  on  the  decline. 

The  transition  from  one  sin  to  another  is 
hardly  felt,  while  the  whirlwind  passions  of  in- 
temperate men  are  suffered  to  have  their  sway ; 
but  there  are  hours,  when  reflection  will  claim 
its  tribute  from  time,  and  force  an  account  of 
actions  we  would  fain  forget.  Thus  it  was 
that  D'Oraine's  memory  sheathed  many  a  dag- 
ger in  a  heart  which,  though  ulcerated,  was 
not  hardened;  and  at  such  times,  the  retro- 
spection of  his  past  life  was  more  than  he  could 
bear.  He  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  dissipation, 
but  the  roses  of  life  were  fading,  though  the 
thorns  remained,  and  their  sharpness  became 
more  poignant  as  the  leaves  dropped^  one  by 
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one,  from  the  decaying  blossoms.  The  know- 
ledge of  his  vices  had  obliterated  even  the  re- 
membrance of  his  talents  and  fascinations  in 
the  continental  towns,  where  his  ingenuity  had 
been  exercised  with  more  skill  than  principle, 
and  there  were  but  few  of  any  consideration 
where  he  dared  appear  in  public. 

When  in  his  boyish  days  he  first  visited 
England,  he  was  a  clever,  intelligent,  hand- 
some, but  already  depraved  3^outh.  Convinced 
that  pleasures,  such  as  he  sought,  could  only 
be  purchased  by  gold,  and  not  caring  what 
sacrifice  he  made  to  obtain  the  gilded  pesti- 
lence, he  alternated  on  behalf  (or,  as  it  was 
subsequently  proved,  to  the  disadvantage)  of 
a  well-known  mercantile  house  between  Liver- 
pool, the  Isle  of  Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and 
the  French  coast;  and,  during  a  portion  of 
the  war,  speculated  more  boldly  than  wisely 
in  the  way  of  export  and  import.  He  smug- 
gled, as  many  gentlemen  do  when  they 
imagine  they  are  safe  from  detection;  but 
D'Oraine  was  detected,  and  that,  together  with 
some  other  eclaircissemens  of  a  somewhat  similar 
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nature,  obliged  him  to  leave  England.  It  was 
a  fewj  and  only  a  few  months  before  this  took 
place,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  young,  the 
innocent,  the  bea-utifiil  Margaret  Linden  com- 
menced; and  of  his  subsequent  career,  until 
the  night  she  met  him  at  Lord  Norley's,  she 
knew  almost  nothing.  What  she  knew  be- 
fore her  marriage,  and  a  short  time  after,  was, 
however,  enough  to  account  for  her  dismay. 
He,  be  it  remembered,  was  in  no  respect  igno- 
rant of  the  golden  fleece  she  had  won  and 
wore,  and  he  came  to  London  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  by  no  means  the  first  he  bad 
adopted,  determined  to  turn  it  to  advantage, 
yet  doubtful  as  to  exactly  what  course  he  should 
pursue. 

He  had  committed  some  daring  frauds  at 
Paris  and  at  Boulogne ;  he  was  well  known  to 
the  police  authorities  of  many  of  the  continen- 
tal towns;  and  when  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton 
heard  that  Lord  Norley  and  Mortimer  believed 
he  had  carried  Mary  to  France,  she  had  some 
excellent  reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness 
of  the  information,  as  D'Orainehad  mentioned 
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to  her,  more  than  once,  that  he  could  not  re- 
turn there,  adding,  that  when  he  had  received 
what  he  required,  he  would  seek  American 
liberty,  and  find  there  the  ease  and  freedom 
which  he  felt  assured  he  could  not  enjoy  in 
Europe. 

Muskito — his  accomplished  friend  the  world 
called  him — was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
bragging,  cowardly  knave — a  liar  on  a  large 
scale — magnificent  in  falsehood — and,  strange 
to  say,  his  barefaced  but  most  entertaining 
lies  had  procured  him  the  entree  in  society, 
where  it  is  only  astonishing  he  was  ever  per- 
mitted to  appear.  It  is  extraordinary  how 
much  respectability  we  sacrifice  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  trifling  and  frivolous  amusement ; 
while  we  despise  the  jester,  we  cherish  the  jest ; 
'  and  endure  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other. 
To  this  contemptible  indulgence  Muskito  was 
indebted  for  a  popularity  which,  at  one  time, 
introduced  him  among  the  higher  circles ;  and 
though,  tired  of  their  fool  and  his  folly,  his 
popularity  faded,  and  he  was  nearly  forgotten, 
yet  he  was  not  inclined  to  relinquish  his  hold 
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upon  the  luxuries  of  life,  without  making  every 
effort  to  retain  them. 

He  possessed  much  more  cunning  than 
D'Oraine,  and  would  stoop  to  little  meannesses, 
and  many  pitiful  arts,  which  the  other,  at  all 
events,  in  his  early  and  more  daring  days,  would 
have  spurned.  Muskito  was  a  heartless  knave, 
who,  with  much  of  the  semblance  of  generosity, 
had  never  felt  one  generous  feeling,  and  whose 
whole  life  was  one  huge  selfish  lie.  He  no 
more  understood  the  principles  of  honour  and 
virtue,  than  he  understood  the  reason  of 
the  sun's  heat :  to  have  comprehended  the 
worthlessness  of  his  nature,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  hear  the  low,  bitter,  mocking 
laugh  he  indulged  in,  at  any  tale  of  woe,  or 
human  frailty,  or  human  virtue ;  be  it  what  it 
might  of  that  description,  the  laugh  was  still 
the  same.  Even  D'Oraine  often  declared  he 
never  heard  it  without  shuddering.  And  yet 
the  knave  laughed  but  sparingly.  I  doubt 
not  his  most  scornful  laughter  was  reserved 
for  such  as,  duped  for  a  time  by  his  manifold 
falsehoods,  had  ample  leisure,  when  he  drew 
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the  curtain,  to  repent  their  weakness,  and  me- 
ditate upon  their  folly.  Poor  Mary  had  often 
smiled  at  his  absurdities;  he  had  even  suc- 
ceeded in  flattering  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton  into  a 
belief  of  his  state  and  gentle  breeding ;  but 
though  her  opinion  of  his  talents  had  never 
been  an  exalted  one,  and  she  had  taken  no 
pains  to  conceal  her  contempt  of  his  falsehoods, 
she  was  unprepared  to  find  him  linked  with 
D'Oraine  in  a  plot  for  her  destruction. 

Instead  of  crossing  the  sea,  as  her  friends 
believed,  Mary  was  conveyed,  —  not  to  a 
lonely -looking  dwelling,  like  most  heroines  of 
romance,  but — to  a  cheerfully- situated  house,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  public  road, 
and,  as  she  imagined,  from  any  other  dwelling. 
It  was  low  down  in  a  forest  glade,  and  she  not 
only  heard,  but  could  see  from  her  chamber 
window,  the  course  of  a  river,  which,  leaden 
and  heavy-looking,  passed  on  its  way,  sur- 
mounted on  either  side  by  high  and  rugged 
banks.  I  said  it  was  a  cheerfully-situated 
house,  and  so  it  was,  if  we  consider  a  prospect 
which  embraces  much  that  is  beautiful  in  the 
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vegetable  and  animated  world  as  coming  under 
that  denomination ;  it  had  little  of  the  appear- 
ance of  a  robber's  or  a  smuggler  s  haunt, — its 
retirement  was  voluntary  ;  but  Mary,  unac- 
quainted with  the  country,  could  not  even 
guess  at  its  situation.  The  tardy  morning  of 
a  November  day  had  dawned  before  she  en- 
tered the  room,  which  had  evidently  not  been 
prepared  for  her  reception :  the  only  person 
she  saw,  in  addition  to  those  who  had  assisted 
in  conveying  her  there,  was  a  sharp,  vigilant- 
looking  foreigner,  probably  an  Italian.  Find- 
ing herself  completely  in  D'Oraine's  power, 
she  abstained  from  everything  bordering  on 
personal  resistance,  while  compelled  to  enter 
the  house,  and  her  nerves  were  too  weakened 
to  allow  her  to  continue  the  earnest  and  heart- 
rending remonstrances  she  had  addressed  to 
him  during  their  journey.  Her  first  impulse, 
when  alone,  was  to  throw  herself  on  her  knees, 
and  pour  forth  her  soul  in  prayer  to  the  Al- 
mighty, intreating  His  protection.  Devotion 
would  seem  an  inherent  principle  in  woman's 
nature ;  whether  it  be  to  the  Creator  or  the  crea- 
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ture,  her  existence  is  not  perfected  until  she 
worships.  Man  must  be  either  a  patriot  or  a 
Christian  to  comprehend  the  sentiment ;  a 
woman's  love  barely  stops  short  of  adoration. 
Mary  had  learned  prayers,  but  it  was  in  that 
hour  of  loneliness  and  bereavement  she  first 
knew  what  it  was  "  to  pray.'* 

When  she  attempted  to  look  out  upon  the 
landscape^  a  feeling  the  most  desolate  stole 
upon  her;  a  tall  heavy  cedar,  planted  in  former 
days  close  to  the  house,  extended  its  branches 
across  the  window  of  her  chamber,  and  formed 
arches  and  vistas  through  which  only  the 
scenery  was  visible.  A  pair  of  rooks  had  taken 
up  their  rest,  during  many  seasons,  in  a  bough 
close  to  the  window-sill,  for  the  huge  mass  of 
decayed  sticks  that  formed  their  dwelling  had 
evidently  been  added  to,  year  after  year. 
Doubtless,  they  considered  Mary's  tearful  face, 
when  it  leaned  against  the  glass,  as  intruding 
upon  their  solitude ;  they  gazed  at  her  a  few 
moments  in  silence,  and  then  rose  vipon  their 
heavy  and  ebon  wings,  and  circled  over  the 
tree  five  or  six  times,  cawing  their  discordant 
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admonitions  to  her  to  depart; — a  notice  she 
would  gladly  have  obeyed,  had  she  possessed 
the  power. 

The  villanous-looking  Italian  entered,  bear- 
ing some  refreshment  on  a  tray,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  wood  to  add  to  a  fire  which  burned 
slowly  within  an  open  chimney.  She  addressed 
some  few  words  to  him  in  English — he  shook 
his  head.  She  spoke  to  him  in  French — he  re- 
peated the  movement.  In  Italian — he  started, 
but  in  a  moment  regained  his  self-possession, 
and  pretended  not  to  understand  her. 

When  he  departed,  she  observed  that  he 
turned  the  key  twice  in  the  lock;  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  a  prisoner  sent  the 
blood  rushing  to  her  face,  but  the  sensation 
was  soon  repressed,  and  she  became  deadly 
pale.  Much  time  was  not  left  her  for  reflec- 
tion, either  as  regarded  the  present  or  the 
future,  for,  after  the  mockery  of  requesting 
leave  to  enter,  a  permission  which  she  had  not 
the  power  to  refuse,  D'Oraine  seated  himself 
close  to  her.  She  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
took  one  opposite  to  him.     Strange  as  it  may 
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seem,  he  was  not  disposed  to  undergo  the  scru- 
tiny of  her  glance,  and  changed  his  position  so 
as  to  sit  with  his  back  to  the  light.  Both  re- 
mained silent  for  a  considerable  time ;  Mary 
could  not,  and  D'Oraine  would  not,  commence 
the  conversation,  if  so  it  might  be  called — her 
heart  swelled  within  her,  and  she  felt  such 
strong  indignation  struggling  in  her  bosom, 
that  even  if  her  bodily  weakness  had  not  for- 
bidden it,  she  would  have  feared  to  give  utter- 
ance to  her  thoughts. 

"  The  events  of  the  past  hours,"  he  said,  at 
last,  "  are  not,  I  fear,  such  as  to  raise  me  in 
Miss  Lorton's  opinion." 

An  expression  of  extreme  scorn  and  bitter- 
ness swept  over  Mary's  features,  and  as  she 
raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  deepened  into 
hatred  and  contempt. 

''  I  am  answered,"  he  continued,  ^'  and  with- 
out words.  Is  Miss  Lorton  so  ignorant  of  the 
power  of  her  own  charms,  as  not  to  make  al- 
lowance for  the  passion  of  a  man  who  feared  to 
lose  her  for  ever  ?" 

Mary  Lorton  in  an  instant  stood  erect  be- 
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fore  him,  every  fibre  of  her  frame  dilated  with 
indignation,  which  she  sought  not  to  repress 
— ^her  form  was  drawn  to  its  full  height — her 
head  thrown  back — her  bosom  heaved,  and  her 
hands  were  clenched, — her  brilliant  eyes  flashed 
upon  him,  and,  for  the  second  time  in  his  life, 
he  turned  away  abashed,  by  the  truthful,  yet 
innocent  boldness  of  a  young  unprotected 
girl. 

"  Count,"  she  said  at  last,  and  the  words 
neither  trembled  nor  tarried  on  her  tongue, 
"  Count,  dare  not  again  to  insult  me  with  such 
a  speech  as  that  Bad,  and  base,  and  mer- 
cenary, I  know  you  to  be;  but  I  will  not  be- 
lieve that  out  of  HELL  exists  a  spirit  which, 
under  your  circumstances,  could  offer  love  to 
me. 

On  a  former  occasion,  D'Oraine  was  quite 
unprepared  for  the  calmness  with  which  Mary 
met  him,  and  the  firmness  she  evinced  in  sup- 
porting her  own  dignity  ;  and  now  the  energy 
and  determination  of  her  manner  astonished 
him  still  more  :  he  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes 
from  her  expressive  and  eloquent  countenance ; 
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he  was  fascinated  by  it,  though  it  told  of  power 
sufficient  to  overwhelm  a  plan  which  only  his 
desperate  circumstances  could  have  forced  him 
to  form  and  execute. 

"  Sir/'  she  continued,  finding  that  he  re- 
mained silent,  "  you  have  played  a  fool's  game 
— and  I,  young  and  unskilled  in  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  world,  see  that  you  have  done  so. 
Had  you  suffered  me  to  proceed  to  London — 
as  sure  as  there  is  light  in  Heaven,  so  surely 
would  I  have  procured  from  Horace  Brown 
the  sum  you  desired.  He  would  have  given  it 
me  in  all  trustfulness,  had  I  asked  him — and  I 
could  have  saved  my  mother's  reputation.  My 
own  happiness  is  gone — past  recall, — but  her 
name  I  could  have  saved,  so  that  it  mio-ht 
have  formed  a  halo  over  her  grave, — not  have 
hung  upon  it  like  a  festering  shroud ! " 

"  Wliy  will  you  talk  thus.  Miss  Lorton  ?  "  he 
said,  when,  overpowered  by  her  own  feelings, 
she  was  obliged  to  pause, — "  If  nothing  I  can 
say  will  induce  you ^" 

In  an  agony  of  distress  Mary  stamped  upon 
the  ground,  and  extending  her  arm,  exclaimed. 
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"  Breathe  it  again — allude  to  it  again — and  I 
will  kneel  and  curse  you — living  and  dead, 
until  my  tongue  cleave  to  my  mouthy  and  I 
have  no  speech  left !  " 

*'  No,  no,"  interrupted  D'Oraine ;  "  I  have 
been  cursed  once — and  by  a  woman — I  hear  it 
now !  Do  not  curse  me.  Miss  Lorton,  do  not 
curse  me,"  he  repeated,  in  extreme  agitation, 
"  but — this  money — say,  what  will  you  do  to 
obtain  what  I  desire  ?  The  sum  that  I  require, 
ay,  and  must  have,  is  large, — you  must  write 
instantly  to  London — you  may  tell  your  uncle 
whose  power  you  are  in,  and  the  ransom  he 
demands,  if  you  are  returned  unscathed — mind 
you,  unscathed,  to  your  friends." 

"  Unscathed  to  my  friends,"  said  Mary,  in 
bitter  agony,  "  unscathed  ! — when  the  report 
will  be  circulated — the  paragraphs  pointed — 
the  jests  manufactured — on  the  young  lady 
who  was  run  away  with  ! — Unscathed  ! — when 
my  name  will  be  bandied  at  every  club,  and 
through  every  drawing-room  in  England ! — 
Unscathed !  —  when  the  who  and  what  of 
HER,  of  my  mother's    early  history,  will    be 
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made  the  theme  for  roues  to  descant  upon! 
Oh,  wicked,  bad  as  you  are,  you  never  could 
have  anticipated  the  depth  of  misery  into 
which  you  have  plunged  me  by  this  needless 
act !  My  word  was  given  that  you  should  have 
the  sum  you  desired — what  more  did  you  re- 
quire  ? 

"  More  gold,"  he  replied,  sullenly. 

"  Which  you  shall  never  have  I  " 

It  was  D'Oraine's  turn  now  to  start  from  his 
chair,  and  gaze  on  her  in  silence. 

"  Not  have,"  he  repeated,  at  last, — "  not 
have  ! — Are  you  mad,  rash  girl?  " 

•'  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  mad  now !  I  was,  when  I 
stooped  to  enter  into  any  terms  with  such  a 
villain  :  but  now  I  am  not  mad  I  " 

"  Miss  Lorton,  did  you  not  agree  to  pur- 
chase my  silence,  as  regarded  the  events  of 
your  mother  s  early  life,  by  a  stipulated  sum?" 

"  1  did ;  but  this  act  of  yours  has  nullified 
that  promise.  I  did  agree,  to  persuade  my 
uncle  to  buy  off  your  evidence,  because  I 
valued  her  fame  and  my  own — for  the  daugh- 
ter s  honour  is  ever  brightest  when  it  is  reflected 
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from  her  mother's  virtue — I  did  agree — but 
your  dishonourable  conduct  has  rid  me  of  my 
bond.  It  is  not  your  silence  only  that  is  needed 
now, — the  silence  of  servants — peace-officers — 
of  all  London,  must  be  purchased — or  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  set  foot  in  that  accursed  city,  for 
which  my  poor  dear  parents  sacrificed  so  much, 
without  being  pointed  at,  as  the  people — the 
lady  and  her  daughter !  Oh,  God !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, passionately,  clasping  her  hands  upon 
her  throbbing  brow,  as  a  host  of  recollections 
rushed  upon  her,  "  that  all  the  splendour  we 
so  dearly  purchased,  should  end  in  this  !  " 

"  How  strangely  you  talk,"  said  D'Oraine, 
terrified  at  her  determination,  and  perceiving 
that  the  line  of  argument  she  had  adopted 
was  calculated  to  overthrow  the  gilded  pros- 
pect that  had  lured  him  onward ;  ''  how  ab- 
surd are  your  ideas  ;  I  will  but  keep  you  here, 
treat  you  with  all  respect,  until  the  ransom 
^-may  I  not  call  it  so  ? — arrives ;  and  then,  a 
few  thousands,  more  or  less,  will  not  make 
your  noble  dower  of  inferior  value.  I  am  cer- 
tain, when  you  reason  dispassionately,  you  will 
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think  that  1  deserve  huge  credit  for  my  libe- 
rality ;  with  such  a  prize  within  my  grasp,  to 
let  it  go  in  compliance  with  the  peevish  will  of  a 
young  girl,  who  fancies  she  cannot  wed " 

"  Peace  ! "  exclaimed  Mary,  indignantly,  ''  I 
tell  you  peace.  Count  D'Oraine." 

''There,"  he  said, in  his  most  conciliating  tone, 
'*  I  have  done ;  I  only  meant  to  show  you  what 
credit  I  deserve.  Urged — now  do  not  interrupt 
me,  I  am  not  going,  Miss  Lorton,  to  repeat 
the  farce,  which  roused  your  indignation  at  the 
first — with  love  and  all  its  folly  I  have  done, — 
but  urged,  as  I  intended  saying,  by  strong  ne- 
cessity, compelled  by  circumstances  over  which, 
at  present,  I  have  no  control,  to  get  together 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  leave  Europe — I 
trust  for  ever,  I  certainly  must  devise  means 
to  compel  you  to  copy  what  is  written  here ; 
sign  it  with  your  name,  and  trust  to  me  to  for- 
ward it  to  London.  When  the  money  is  paid 
you  are  free  ! " 

"  Do  you  really  think  me  mad — or  a  fool  ?  " 
replied  Mary,  without  deigning  to  glance  at 
the  paper  he  had  laid  before  her.     "  Do  you 
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think — supposing  I  was  absurd  enough  to  at- 
tend to  your  directions — that  I  could  place 
confidence  in  your  word,  and  believe,  for  a 
moment,  that,  acquainted  as  you  are  with  my 
uncle's  love  for  me,  you  would  yield  your  hos- 
tage up  while  he  had  a  guinea  left  ?  No,  Sir, 
your  rash  villany  has  defeated  its  own  purpose. 
Guilty,  known  as  guilty  of  such  an  act  as  I  am 
now  the  victim  of,  think  you  that  any  human 
being  would  believe  one  of  the  accusations  you 
could  put  upon  my  mother  ?  Muskito  is  a 
proverbial  liar,  well  worthy  his  companion ;  you 
dare  not  come  forward  as  her  accuser,  for  well 
you  know,  that  my  being  here,  under  restraint, 
is  a  proof  that  you  have  insulted  the  laws  of 
England,  by  one  of  the  most  daring  deeds  that 
man  can  dare ;  nor  am  I  the  only  one  who 
could  identify  you,  —  Magdalene  recognized 
you  when  I  did  not, — her  eye  was  on  you — 
through  the  midnight  darkness  she  recognized 

— the  murderer  of  her  brother " 

D'Oraine  did  not  permit  Mary  to  finish  her 
sentence.  At  first  his  features  paled  and 
trembled — then  suddenly  they  became  scarlet 
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— he  moved  a  few  steps  towards  her — seemed 
irresolute  what  he  should  say  or  do — rage 
struggled  for  utterance,  but  it  was  mingled 
with  other  feelings,  which,  doubtless,  he 
deemed  it  prudent  not  to  exhibit  before 
Mary;  he  grasped  the  paper  he  had  placed 
upon  the  table,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room, 
taking  the  precaution,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing the  blow  he  had  received,  to  lock  the  door, 
and  again  Mary  felt  the  key  turn,  as  it  were* 
upon  her  heart.  Within  the  same  minute,  the 
heroine  who  had  spoken  so  bravely,  melted 
into  the  woman,  and  her  tumultuous  and 
overwrought  feelings  found  relief  in  a  flood 
of  tears. 
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Honour,  my  Lord,  is  much  too  proud  to  catch 
At  every  slender  twig  of  nice  distinctions  ; 
These  for  the  unfeeling  vulgar  may  do  well, 
But  those  whose  souls  are  by  the  nicer  rules 
Of  virtuous  delicacy  only  sway'd 
Stand  at  another  bar  than  that  of  laws. 

Thomson. 

Poor  Uncle  Horace ! — It  would  require  the  in- 
timacy of  years  to  comprehend  the  distress  and 
agitation  he  suffered  when  an  express^  expected 
for  some  hours,  at  last  arrived,  conveying  only 
the  unsatisfactory  information,  that  although 
Harry  Mortimer  felt  assured,  when  he  entered 
Havre,  he  had  only  to  follow  on  a  beaten  track, 
and  at  once  drag  forth  D'Oraine  to  the  punish- 
ment he  so  well  deserved, — his  anticipations 
were  destined  to  the  most  painful  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  "  certain  events" — he  either  had  not 
time,  or  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  ex- 
plain what  they  were — had  compelled  him  to 
the  belief  that  Mary  was  still  in  England. 
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"  There  !  "  exclaimed  the  worthy  merchant, 
flinging  the  letter  from  him  in  an  agony  of 
rage,  "  there's  a  pretty  scrawl ! — to  think  that 
a  man  like  Harry  Mortimer,  brought  up  as  he 
was  to  rational  business  habits,  should  dare  to 
send  me  such  a  thing  as  that ! — No  date  either 
— no  address  ! — ^he's  mad,  he  must  be  mad — 
and  no  wonder,  poor  fellow,  he  should  be 
so  !"  he  added,  in  a  softened  tone — "  and  that 
all  the  time  I  should  be  chained  down  here,  and 
that  cursed  surgeon  smiling  so  sweetly  in  my 
face,  and  assuring  me  with  the  blandest  ex- 
pression in  the  world,  that  my  own  irritability 
retarded  my  cure." 

His  hand  rested  upon  the  bell,  while  he 
muttered  to  himself  his  intention  of  sending 
to  the  police  magistrate,  who  had  undertaken 
with  much  zeal  to  direct  the  officers  in  their 
search,  when  Lord  Norley  was  announced. 
The  stately  noble  was  too  well  bred  to 
notice  the  convulsive  agitation  of  Horace 
Brown's  countenance  :  his  Lordship  said,  ^'  the 
day  was  fine  for  the  season,  but  foggy  and 
chill  in  the  city,"  with  as  much  calmness  and 
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good  breeding  as  it  is  deemed  necessary  for 
a  ^'  great  man  "  to  possess  on  any  occasion  :  if 
good  breeding  may  be  rendered,  .as  I  have 
frequently  fancied  it  might  be^  an  absence 
of  all  appearance  of  feeling,  Lord  Norley  had 
certainly  attained  it  to  perfection. 

"  Chill,  my  Lord,  ay,  chill ! — and  there  are 
events  which  render  hearts  chill — mine  is,  my 
Lord ;  chill,  and  shivering ; "  he  paused,  and 
then  continued  abruptly,  "  what  news  from 
Portsmouth?" 

Lord  Norley  shrugged  his  shoulders — but 
no  higher  than  a  gentleman  ought  to  shrug 
them — and  then  the  padding,  which  increased 
the  size  of  his  broad  and  manly  chest,  heaved, 
and  he  looked  down  upon  one  of  the  well -worn 
carpets  of  the  Swan-with-two-Necks,  in  Lad 
Lane. 

"No  news,  my  Lord?"  repeated  Uncle 
Horace ;  "  no  news  ?  " 

I  regret  indeed  to  say,  none ! " 
Here  is  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from 
Harry, — from  your  nephew,  my  Lord." 

Lord  Norley  took    the   epistle,    but  only 
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glanced  his  quick  bright  eye  for  a  moment 
over  it,  when  he  exclaimed, — 

*'  What  a  scrawl ! — without  an  envelope,  too  ! 
— and  sealed  with  wafer — how  careless  !  " 

Now,  be  it  remembered  that  Uncle  Horace 
himself  had  found  fault  with  the  style  of 
Harry's  letter ;  but  he  did  not  like  any  one 
else  to  do  so.  Wax  and  envelopes  he  con- 
sidered superfluities ;  and,  moreover,  the  heart- 
less self-possession  of  Lord  Norley's  manner 
disgusted  him. 

"  My  Lord,  I  dare  say  Harry's  feelings  were 
too  much  agitated  to  stand  upon  forms." 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Sir,  these  '  forms,* 
as  you  term  them,  are  as  natural  to  a  yentle- 
7nan  as  the  air  he  breathes.  I  dare  say  you 
remember  that  admirable  anecdote  of  Lord 
Nelson, — I  think  it  was  Lord  Nelson, — who 
called  for  a  taper  and  wax  in  the  heat  of  battle 
to  seal  a  despatch?" 

*'  Lord  Nelson  was  a  credit  to  England — 
thrashed  the  French  soundly ; — but  your  Lord- 
ship will  be  so  good  as  to  remember,  that  in 
the  affair  of  the  despatch,  his  heart ,  my  Lord, 
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was  not  concerned — his  affections  had  nothing 
to  do  with  despatches." 

Lord  Norley  smiled ;  and  there  was  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  expression  in  the  smile  which 
Uncle  Horace  longed  to  quarrel  with  :  his 
caution,  for  once,  restrained  him,  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  curb  his  temper,  while  he  added, 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  such  weaknesses? — I  must  confess  I 
do." 

"  The  young,  at  all  events,  do,'*  said  Lord 
Norley. 

"  And  the  old,  too.  They  can't  help  it,  my 
Lord  !  "  exclaimed  Uncle  Horace,  with  a  vehe- 
mence that  showed  he  felt,  at  all  events. 

"  Perhaps  so  ;  but  it  is  a  pit}',  a  matter  of 
regret,  when  the  energies  of  man  are  wasted 
upon  what  are  called  the  affections.  At  our 
time  of  life,  my  dear  Sir,  we  can  only  consider 
them  the  mere  toys  of  boys  and  girls ! " 

*'  We  differ,  my  Lord,  and  will,  if  you  please, 
talk  of  what  is  nearer  to  us  both,  at  present; 
I  say  nearer  to  us  hothy  because  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  you  are  uninterested  in 
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the  calamity  which  the  machinations  of  a  scoun- 
drel have  brought  upon  us." 

"You  only  do  me  justice,  Mr.  Brown ; — the 
young  lady — a  fine  interesting  creature — a  re- 
markably fine  girl — certainly  lovely — free  from 
all  affectation — with  a  peculiar  air  of  truth  and 
propriety,  that  gave  her  the  appearance  of — 
indeed,  almost  nobility  ! '' 

"  You  flatter,  my  Lord." 

"  Not  at  all,  I  assure  you,  not  at  all ; — and 
yet  I  certainly  do  wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion, as  a  man  of  the  world " 

"  I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon,"  said  Uncle 
Horace,  '^  I  am  not  a  man  of  the  world." 

"  If  the  term  offend  you,  we  will  try  another 
— as  a  dispassionate  man." 

"  I  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God.  What,  my  Lord,  are  half  the 
cold,  shivering,  calculating  rascals  we  meet 
with,  who  prey  upon  the  vitals  of  necessity, 
and  look  with  unmoist  eyes  and  unbeating 
hearts,  upon  the  distresses  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures— what  are  they  called  ? — dispassionate 
men !     Thank  God,  my  Lord,  I  am  not  one ; 
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— but,  I  beg  pardon,  pray  go  on  ;  only  first  let 
me  send  but  one  line  to  the  proper  authority, 
to  know  if  he  has  received  any  information — 
but  one  line.  /  do  not  disclaim  the  affections 
— affection  I  should  say,  for  in  this  world  I 
have  but  one  ! " 

There  was  a  tone  of  deep  and  heartfelt  ten- 
derness in  his  last  sentence,  that  would  have 
touched  the  heart  of  any  man,  except  one  so 
hackneyed  as  Lord  Norley ;  but  though  he  did 
Tioifeel,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  appearing  to 
do  so,  and  threw  an  expression  of  sympathy 
into  his  cold  yet  handsome  features.  Had 
Lady  Ellen  looked  on  her  father  then,  she 
would  have  rejoiced; — yet  no,  she  would  not; 
she  would  have  seen  through  the  gauzy  cur- 
tain which,  politician  though  he  was,  in  this 
small  instance,  was  drawn  by  an  unskilful,  per- 
haps I  should  say,  a  careless  hand — the  effect 
to  be  produced  he  did  not  consider  worth  the 
trouble. 

"  I  was  only  going  to  observe,"  said  Lord 
Norley,  when  the  note  was  despatched,  ''  that 
the  whole  of  this  most  painful  transaction  is 
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involved  in  a  great  deal  of  mystery.  May  I 
be  permitted  to  inquire,  if  you  are  aware  why 
Miss  Lorton  undertook  this  journey  ?  If  she 
wished  so  very  much  to  see  you,  why  did  not 
her  mother  accompany  her  ?  Why  mystify 
Lady  Ellen  about  it — they  have  been  friends 
so  long?'* 

''  Lady  Ellen  Revis,  my  Lord,"  interrupted 
Horace  Brown,  "  is  worthy  the  friendship  of  a 
queen,  and  any  secret  of  her  own,  Mary,  I  am 
sure,  would  unhesitatingly  intrust  her  with.  I 
do  not  know  exactly  the  reason  of  my  poor 
girl's  undertaking  such  a  journey,  aAd,  strange 
to  say,  her  mother,  the  only  person  beside  her- 
self who  could  enlighten  me  fully  upon  the 
subject,  has  not  written,  though  I  entreated 
her  to  do  so.'* 

"  I  must  confess,"  continued  Lord  Norley, 
"  that  I  always  thought  Mrs.  Brown  Lorton 
and  the  Count  had — it  might  be  a  perfectly  in- 
nocent liaison — ^but  a  liaison  I  considered  it ; 
— yet  why  he  should  carry  off  the  daughter 
instead  of  the  mother,  passes  my  comprehen- 
sion ;  unless,  indeed,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 
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the  daughter  took  the  mother's  place — these 
things  are  unaccountable." 

Uncle  Horace  frowned. 

"  I  wonder,  my  Lord,  if  such  was  your  im- 
pression, that  you  permitted  Mrs.  Lorton  to 
visit  your  wife  and  daughter !  " 

"  My  dear  Sir,  I  really  could  not  presume, 
upon  mere  suspicion,  to  interfere  with  their 
visiting  list ;  besides,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
"  were  I  to  commence  upon  that  principle, — 
there  are  so  few  to  admit " 

"  You  will  forgive  a  British  merchant,  my 
Lord,  for  believing  you  do  but  jest,"  inter- 
rupted Uncle  Horace,  sternly ;  "  there  are  still, 
thank  God,  hundreds  of  noble  and  virtuous 
women  in  England,  able  to  bequeath  un- 
sullied reputations  to  their  daughters,  as  the 
most  glorious  jewels  in  an  English  dowry !  " 

"  You  judge  kindly  of  human  nature." 

*'  No,  my  Lord, — but  I  try  to  judge  justly. 
I  never  was  inclined  to  consider  women  Deities, 
and  as  little  to  think  them  Devils.  When  I 
hear  of  their  frailty,  I  remember  the  strength 
and  subtilty  of  their  tempters,  and  curse  the 
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man  who  can  employ  the  intellect,  which 
he  believes  second  only  to  God's,  to  so  mean 
a  purpose.  I  cannot  vouch  for  any  of  the  pas- 
sages of  my  sister-in-law's  early  life.  She 
came  a  stranger  into  our  family,  and  1  believe 
her  connexions  were  of  a  distant  country ;  but 
I  would  stake  a  large  venture,  either  by  sea  or 
land,  that  after  she  became  my  brother's  wife, 
no  fine  gold  was  more  pure.  You  know,  my 
Lord,  that  by  some,  remarkable  for  the  pro- 
priety and  rectitude  of  their  lives,  Mrs.  Brown 
Lor  ton  was  eminently  distinguished,  and  ad- 
mired on  account  of  the  uprightness  and  cir- 
cumspection of  her  conduct." 

"  True — true, — and  yet "     Lord  Norley 

paused,  and  seemed  even  perplexed; — but  in 
a  few  moments  he  became  reassured,  and  con- 
tinued,— "  my  nephew's  happiness,  Mr.  Brown, 
and  an  earnest  desire  that  the  mystery  of  Mrs. 
Brown  Lorton's  connexion  with  this  D'Oraine 
should  be  explained  as  soon  as  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her,  Avhich  I  trust  will  be 
the  case  in  a  day  or  two,  that  is,  supposing — I 
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say,  supposing  Miss  Brown  Lorton   is  not  a 
voluntary  prisoner " 

Uncle  Horace  did  not  suffer  Lord  Norley  to 
find  his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth  of  words  into 
which  he  had  plunged  himself;  but,  insulted 
at  once  by  the  shadow  of  a  supposition  that 
his  beloved  Mary  could  have  consented  in  any 
degree  to  such  a  plan, — he  gave  vent  to  his 
feelings  in  a  torrent  of  sharp  and  bitter  words, 
which  the  peer  found  it  very  difficult  to  endure 
or  oppose. 

''  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Brown,  you  mistake  me 
altogether  ;  but  you  must  be  aware  the  best 
mode  that  can  be  adopted  for  Miss  Lorton's 
restoration,  may  be  devised  by  our  taking 
council  together ;  our  heads  are  older  and 
wiser  than  those  of  others,  and  it  is  for  her 
advantage  that  I  would  use  whatever  wisdom 
we  may  possess.  You  agree  with  me  in 
this  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  Lord." 

"  Then  is  it  not  also  right  that  we  weigh 
and  consider  every  circumstance  which  comes 
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within  our  knowledge  relative  to  her  acquaint- 
ance with  this  man — this  Count  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  investigating 
thaty  my  Lord — I  consider  it,  I  confess,  mere 
waste  of  time.  I  know  Mary's  mind  to  be 
clear  as  a  Venice  glass — pure  as  untouched 
crystal !  —  and  I  know  she  has  an  instinc- 
tive horror  of  that  man — but  you  do  not  know 
her  as  I  do, — and,  if  you  please,  I  will  hear  all 
you  have  to  say, — well  knowing  that  nothing 
can  be  said  to  her  prejudice — I  will  hear  you, 
my  Lord." 

"  You  remember  a  person — a  woman  of  the 
name  of  Maxwell,  Mr.  Brown,  who  resided  in 
your  brother's  family — a  sort  of  appendage— 
a " 

"  Very  good-for-nothing  hussy,"  interrupted 
Uncle  Horace,  "a  double-faced  jade.  My 
Lord,  I  was  never  more  deceived  than  by  that 
woman." 

Miss  Maxwell,  certainly,  had  played  a  little 
— but  very  little  was  she  able  to  play — upon 
Mr.  Brown,  inasmuch  as  she  took  the  pre- 
sents he  made,  on  condition  that  she  was  to 
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watch  over  his  darhng  Mary  with  more  than 
common  care,  at  a  time  when  he  feared — he 
could  not  say  what, — and  yet  imagined  that 
she  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  danger.  Uncle 
Horace  was  a  complete  victim  to  one  belief — 
he  thought  that  gold  could  remove  stone  walls, 
— and,  having  plied  her  with  gold,  he  ima- 
gined he  had  secured  her  services.  It  never 
entered  into  his  calculation  that  Miss  Maxwell 
aimed  at  the  distinction  of  being  able  to  serve 
two  masters — at  least,  to  make  each  believe 
she  was  faithful  to  his,  or  her,  particular  in- 
terest ;  but,  though  when  he  asserted  to  Lord 
Norley  that  he  had  "  never  been  more  de- 
ceived than  by  that  woman,"  he  forgot  sundry 
other  little  deceptions  practised  upon  him  by 
others — notwithstanding  all  his  sagacity.  Still, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Miss  Maxwell  pro- 
fited largely  by  his  generosity,  and  total  inca- 
pacity for  intrigue.  Uncle  Horace  had  long 
discovered  this,  and  the  very  name  of  Maxwell 
blistered  his'temper. 

"  I  dare  say  she  is  like  others  of  her  class," 
replied  Lord  Norley  to  his  invective.     "  But 
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you  yourself  must  have  had  some  idea  of  her 
talent  for  espionagcy  or  you  would  never  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  direct  her  to  inspect 
Mrs.  Brown  Lorton's  and  Count  D'Oraine's 
conduct  more  closely  than  was,  perhaps,  usual, 
even  in  a  dame  de  confidance.'^ 

"  May  I  beg  your  Lordship  to  speak  Eng- 
lish," said  the  mortified  Horace ;  *'  I  am  a 
plain  man,  and  only  understand — of  living  lan- 
guages— my  own.  I  should  also  be  glad  to 
know  how  your  Lordship  heard  that  I  desired 
Miss  Maxwell  to  watch  over  the  transactions 
in  Bel  grave  Square  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  that  has  been  no  secret 
for  a  long  time.  I  heard  it;  it  is  talked  of  as 
one  of  the  themes  of  chit-chat — oh,  I  assure  you, 
a  very  long  time  ago.  It  was  a  little  jest — quite 
harmless,  I  assure  you  ;  the  wealthy  merchant's 
desire  to  find  out  all  things  connected  with 
fashionable  life, — a  simple  jest,  believe  me." 

In  an  instant  Uncle  Horace's  face  became 
crimson — a  deep-red  colour  overspread  his 
countenance, — and  he  would  have  protested — 
as  he  might  with   perfect  truth — that  never 
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was  anything  farther  from  his  intentions  than 
a  desire  to  penetrate  the  mysteries^  by  occa- 
sional glances,  into  which  the  votaries  of  plea- 
sure seek  to  astonish  the  uninitiated ;  but  he 
saw  quickly  how  ridiculous  such  an  attempt 
would  make  him  appear,- — and  he  only  re- 
quested his  Lordship  to  continue. 

"  The  woman  was  known  to  Lady  Ellen, — 
and,  on  hearing  this  event  talked  of, — and  be- 
ing aware  of  the  pending  connexion  between 
our  families, — she  somewhat  officiously  called 
on  me  this  morning." 

Had  a  serpent  stung  Uncle  Horace,  he 
could  not  have  started  more  quickly  from  his 
couch.  Pain,  however,  the  master  sensation 
of  our  poor  frames,  obliged  him  to  resume  it, 
but  not  before  he  had  exclaimed, — 

"  Heard  this  event  talked  of ! — and  who,  my 
Lord,  dared  to  talk  of  it?  " 

"  My  dear  Sir,  you  cannot  stop  people's 
tongues.  I  assure  you  it  has  been  only  hinted 
at  by  the  newspapers, — ^the  Morning  Post  al- 
luded to  it  in  so  delicate  a  manner,  that  I 
doubt  if  even    Lady  Norley   could   discover 
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what  was  intended ;  but  when  once  public 
officers  are  in  request,  matters  will  get  abroad, 
— be  whispered  from  one  to  another,  of  course 
under  a  promise  of  strict  secrecy.  It  is  the 
only  method  people  have,  when  the  Houses  are 
up,  of  circulating  anything  approaching  to  con- 
versation." 

Uncle  Horace  groaned. 
"  She  at  first  assumed  a  confidential  tone, 
as  low  persons  ever  endeavour  to  do;  but, 
finding  that  would  not  answer  with  me,  she 
changed  altogether,  and  stated  that,  through 
some  means  or  other,  she  saw  a  valuable  neck- 
lace which  you  had  given  your  niece  a  few 
days  before  your  brother's  death,  in  pledge, — 
and  that  she  possessed  indubitable  proof  that 
the  necklace  was  pledged  by  Count  D'Oraine." 
"  It's  a  lie  !  "  shouted  Horace  Brown.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  my  Lord — but  I  could  not  help 
it.  Would  to  God  the  girl  herself  were  here, 
and  she  would  lay  the  bauble  before  me  in  a 
moment !  Part  with  what  I  gave  her  ?  Why 
she  wore  my  picture — wore  it,  Sir,  despite  the 
gauds  that  maidens  love, — wore  her  old  uncle's 
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picture  round  her  neck !  Is  it  possible^  after 
that,  to  believe  she  would  part  with  the  neck- 
lace? Besides,  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
accursed  inference  I  If  that  necklace  was  in 
D'Oraine's  possession — how  came  it  there?" 

"  Most  distressing,  indeed,  to  think  upon. 
You  would  know  it,  I  presume  ?  " 
''  Undoubtedly." 

'^  The  man — I  went  myself  to  his  shop  with 
her — seems  well  acquainted  with  this  Maxwell, 
and  agreed  to  lend  it  me  for  two  hours  on  de- 
positing its  value, — here  it  is.'* 

Uncle  Horace  looked  at  each  jewel  with  a 
miser's  scrutiny,  and  then,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  seemed  desirous  of  shutting 
out  the  earth  and  all  things  earthy. 

"  Is  it  the  same  ? "  inquired  Lord  Norley, 
whose  patience  was  almost  exhausted,  and  who 
at  the  moment  esteemed  himself  most  exceed- 
ingl}^  on  account  of  the  time  and  condescension 
he  had  bestowed  upon  the  transaction.  "  Is  it 
the  same  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know !  my  Lord,"  he  re- 
plied, with  bitterness  of  tone  and  spirit ;  "  I 
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am  no  diamond  merchant ; — it  looks  like  it,  I 
confess; — but  men  look  like  each  other,  and 
yet  are  most  unlike ;  hearts  are  all  flesh,  yet, 
were  they  not  composed  of  different  clays,  one 
would  not  become  ossified  while  the  other  was 
hardened  neither  by  time  nor  sorrow.  My 
Lord,  I  will  not  believe  it  is  the  same." 

Lord  Norley  returned  the  jewels  to  their 
case,  and  then  perceived  that  on  the  blue 
satin  lining  the  name  "Mary"  had  been  em- 
broidered in  small  seed  pearl — he  held  the 
cover  open  to  Horace  Brown.  Again  the 
deepest  colour  overspread  his  cheek,  but,  pre- 
determined, he  only  said — and  said  calmly, — 

"  Close  it,  my  Lord,^ — there  are  more  Mary's 
in  the  world  than  one ; — I  can  only  add,  would 
to  God  that  mine  were  here  !  " 

''  It  is  but  with  the  best  intentions,  my  dear 
Sir,  that  I  persist,"  observed  his  Lordship,  lay- 
ing down  the  casket ;  "  but,  the  fact  is,  I  can- 
not, from  various  circumstances,  dispossess 
myself  of  a  dread  that  Miss  Lorton  may  have 
been  not  altogether  averse  to  what  has  oc- 
curred.   Nay,  hear  me, — do  but  listen.     We 
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will  state  a  case.  A  young  lady  quits  her 
home  voluntarily — without  assigning  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  so  doing  to  her  friends — ^her 
carriage  is  upset  in  a  lane  away  from  the  high 
road — whither  another  carriage  has  followed, 
— into  which  she  voluntarily  gets, — notwith- 
standing her  maid's  entreaties  to  her  not  to 
do  so, — no  screams  but  Magdalene's  are  heard, 
— and,  though  days  have  passed,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved the  young  lady  is  still  in  England,  no 
communication  has  been  received  from  her. 
Now,  pardon  me,  I  do  not,  could  not,  for  a 
moment,  impeach  the  purity  of  Miss  Lorton's 
character  and  conduct, — I  only  say  the  circum- 
stances— the  coincidences — are  extraordinary ; 
and,  before  we  urge  the  exertions  of  the  police 
to  increased  activity,  I  think  it  would  be  pru- 
dent to  consider  these  circumstances, — or,  by- 
and-by,  we  may  appear  vastly  ridiculous." 

"  And  what  if  we   do  ?     I  say,  my  Lord, 
-what  does  it  signify  whether  we  appear  ridicu- 
lous or  not  ? " 

"  Really,  Mr.  Brown,"  replied  Lord  Norley, 
drawing  himself  up  with  that  spurious  sort  of 
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dignity,  which,  after  all,  is  only  vanity  run 
mad,  "  I  do  not  know  how  you  may  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  such  an  event,  but  I  am  not 
at  all  ambitious  of  the  distinction." 

The  lion  was  roused. 

"  I  have  listened  with  tlie  best  patience  I 
could  to  suppositions  which  I  certainly  did  not 
expect  to  hear  from  an  English  nobleman — an 
English  father.  If  I  believed  Mary  capable 
of  what  you  insinuate,  she  must  be  the  most 
deceitful,  the  most  depraved  girl  beneath 
God's  heaven, — and,  if  so,  I  would  rather  send 
Harry  Mortimer  to  his  grave  than  the  hus-  . 
band  of  such  a  one ;  but,  my  Lord,  the  in- 
ference you  have  drawn  could  only  be  drawn 
by  a  man  whose  acquaintance  with  a  particu- 
lar sort  of  life  leads  him  to  believe  that  virtue 
is  a  shadow — vice  a  substance.  My  Lord,  1 
would  distrust  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes — 
the  senses,  one  and  all,  given  to  this  unwieldy 
body,  rather  than  doubt  the  principles  of  ho- 
nour and  right  in  the  heart  of  one,  who,  had  a 
lamp  been  set  within  her  form, — and  that  form 
moulded  of  the  purest  wax, — could  not  have 
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exhibited  a  sensation  that  an  angel  might 
not  joy  to  own.  My  Lord,  you  have  insulted 
me — ME  the  only  protector  God  has  left  that 
girl — by  such  a  supposition." 

"  You  misunderstand  me — indeed  you  do/' 
expostulated  his  Lordship,  and,  despite  the 
coldness  and  calculation  of  his  nature,  feeling- 
some  sympathy.  "  I  only  stated  a  case,  know- 
ing  the  wisdom  of  being  prepared  for  the 
worst." 

''  Perish  the  wisdom  tliat  plucks  a  rose  not 
to  inhale  its  fragrance  but  to  seek  the  canker, 
— that  rakes  about  the  pebbles  of  the  clear 
stream  and  then  calls  it  muddy.  My  Lord,  I 
have  but  little  thanks  to  give  your  wisdom — 
but  would  have  been  grateful  for  your  feel- 
ings. One  word  may  save  many.  I  seek  no 
noble  alliance  for  my  niece.  When  she  is 
found,  if  your  nephew, — and  yourself  too,  my 
Lord, — are  not  ready  to  fold  her  to  your 
hearts, — ay,  and  keep  her  there, " 

"  I  really  must  interrupt  you — though  such 
a  proceeding  is  sadly  out  of  order,"  said  Lord 
Norley,  '^you  run  before  me.     I  only  wish  that 
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rumours  may  be  well  digested  before  further 
steps  are  taken." 

*'My  God,  Sir,  what  time  is  there  for  con- 
sideration when  every  moment  is  so  precious ! 
A  plague  on  all  doctors.  I'll  stay  here  no 
longer;  if  I  cannot  take  this  leg  with  me,  why 
it  shall  be  amputated,  that's  all.  My  Lord,  I 
see  you  think  me  a  rugged,  rough  old  trader, 
— and  so  I  am, — nor  more,  nor  less, — but 
honest  and  English  ;  and,  my  Lord,  every 
shilling  I  have  on  earth  shall  be  expended  on 
that  child  ere  her  fame  shall  suffer." 
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Whence  all  these  woes  ?     From  want  of  virtuous  will, 
Of  honest  shame  ;   of  time-improving  skill ; 
From  want  of  care  t' employ  the  vacant  hour, 
From  want  of  every  kind  but  want  of  jiower. 

Crabbe. 

Lord  Norlcy  had  hardly  time  to  emerge  from 
the  many  turnings  and  windings  of  the  Swan- 
with-two  Neclvs,  when  Horace  received  an  ad- 
dition to  his  perplexity,  from  the  intelligence, 
that  Mrs.  Lorton  had  disappeared,  and  that  all 
attempts  to  trace  her  had  been  ineffectual. 
Magdalene  added  a  postscript  to  Lady  Ellen's 
letter,  saying  that,  although  she  shuddered  at 
raalving  such  a  communication,  she  much  feared, 
from  what  she  heard,  that  the  poor  lady  was 
insane !  Agitated  by  a  thousand  contending 
feelings,  he  sent  immediately  for  his  surgeon, 
and,  much  to  his  astonishment,  informed  him 
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that,  even  at  the  cost  of  his  life,  he  had  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  Portsmouth  ;  he  would 
travel  in  any  way  that  was  directed,  but  go  he 
must. 

Major  Blaney  was  next  announced,  and 
came  opportunely  to  offer  his  services.  From 
him  Uncle  Horace  had  the  mortification  of 
hearing  the  intelligence  confirmed,  that  the 
event,  which  of  all  others  he  wished  to  be  kept 
secret,  was  already  the  conversational  tlieme 
of  those  whom  necessity  or  habit  confined  to 
London  during  the  desperate  and  destructive 
month  of  November. 

"  Now,"  thought  Horace  Brown,  "  I  shall 
have  to  endure  the  hints  and  condolences  of 
this  Irish  blockhead.  Well,  God  send  me  pa- 
tience ! "  But  he  was  mistaken ;  Blaney  had 
been  too  deeply  smitten  with  Mary  to  think 
ill  of  her  himself,  or  to  suffer  others  to  breathe 
a  syllable  to  her  disadvantage  in  his  presence. 
His  words  to  her  uncle  were  few  and  respect- 
fid,  and  uttered  in  that  tone  of  honest,  manly 
sympathy  which  at  once  touched  the  merchant's 
heart.     He  offered  his  services  with  such  ear- 
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nestness,  and  evinced  so  much  real  kindness, 
that  Horace's  habitual  reserve  yielded,  and  he 
paid  the  very  highest  compliment  in  his  power, 
by  at  once  accepting  his  offers  of  attention  and 
attendance.  The  major  was  in  the  act  of  fly- 
ing off  to  the  poUce  magistrate  with  some  par- 
ticular message  from  Uncle  Horace,  when  he 
was  suddenly  called  back. 
''  Blaney ! " 

"  Anything  else,  my  dear  Sir  ?  " 
"Blaney,  Lord  Norley,  when  here,  intimated 
that — I  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  it — 
but  insinuated,  that  it  was  possible  some  per- 
sons might  fancy  Miss  Lorton  was  herself  a 
party  to  this  miserable  adventure." 

"  He  did  !  "  exclaimed  the  major,  opening 
his  round  eyes  to  their  fullest  extent. 

"  Major  Blaney,  do  you,  or  do  you  not  be- 
lieve in  the  perfect  and  spotless  truthfulness 
and  innocence  of  Miss  Lorton?" 

"  Is  it  do  I  believe  ?  "  he  repeated,  the  deep 
earnestness  of  his  conviction  rendering  his 
accent  more  decidedly  Irish  than  usual.  "My 
dear  Sir,  wouldn't  I  now,  knowing  as  I  do,  that 
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she  does  not  care  for  me  the  blinding  of  a 
midge's  eye,  would  I  not  lay  down  my  life  for 
her, — lay  it  down  with  all  the  veins  of  my 
heart,  freely  and  joyftdly,  and  fight  ever}^  man, 
in  and  out  of  England,  who  should  dare  to 
suppose  her  anything  but  what  she  is, — the 
purest  angel  upon  earth  !  " 

'^  You  may  go,  Blaney,"  said  Uncle  Horace, 
gratified  by  his  honest  warmth ;  "  you  may  go 
— you  act  for  me,  believing  in  her  innocence, 
— I  could  not  suffer  her  to  be  served  by  feel- 
ings of  pity." 

"Pity,"  repeated  Blaney,  wringing  the  mer- 
chant's hand ;  "  let  me  only  catch  the  man 
that  dare  pity  her,  that's  all !  " 

Major  Blaney,  in  descending,  encountered 
the  Frenchwoman,  who  had  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  Uncle  Horace's  most  unlucky  accident. 
She  was  running  up,  and  he  was  bounding 
down,  and  as  the  stairs  were  both  dark  and 
narrow,  they  rushed  against  each  other. 

"  Eh,  mon  Dieu  !  "  she  exclaimed,  '' je  de- 
mande — I  give  you  pardon,  Sare  ;  I  knock 
your   eye  out,   with  ma,   you  call,  umprella. 
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Sare^  I  give  you  pardon,  Sare^  you  have  brok't 
my  nose!" 

"  D n  it.  Madam,  I  beg  your  pardon," 

replied  the  angry  major,  wishing-,  in  his  pre- 
sent humour,  that  he  had  encountered  a  man, 
and  not  a  woman,  as  then  his  excited  feeHngs 
would  have  found  vent  in  a  quarrel ;  "  it  is  all 
the  fault  of  that  little  dog,  whom  I  could  not 
avoid  stumbling  over." 

''  Ah  !  my  littel  dog — chere  petite  !  "  she 
said,  picking  up  and  hugging  tenderly  her 
travelling  companion.  ''  You  English  gentle- 
men very  odd  ;  you  kill  littel  dog,  and  tumble 
lady  down  stair,  and,  apres  tout,  you  say  dat 
toujours  tam  —  toujours,  toujours  tam.  Ah, 
mon  Dieu  I  "  she  added,  while  proceeding  more 
slowly  up  stairs,  having  curtsied  her  adieus  to 
the  major, — "  pauvre  gens,  c'est  leur  fa^on  cle 
parler,je  suppose !  " 

She  knocked  gently  at  the  door  of  Horace 
Brown's  room,  and  entered^  when  he  said 
"  Come  in,"  with  that  sidling,  half-bending 
movement,  which  only  a  Frenchwoman  can 
achieve 
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"  Pardon,  Monsieur :  I  know  I  intrude — 
com  ven  not  vanted — but  I  so  moclie  vich  to 
look  at  you,  dat  I  never  ask  dis  mornin ; 
but  venez  in  great  chagrin — trouble — on  ac- 
count of  wliat  I  hear  !  " 

"  The  devil !  "  thought  Horace  Brown,  ''  why 
all  London  is  ringing  with  this  matter.  My 
God  !  why  will  people  quit  their  native  obscu- 
rity, to  be  made  the  butts  and  jests  of  a  London 
rabble  ? " 

''  Really,  Madam,  I  am  not  disposed  to  talk 
this  morning." 

"  I  know  —  I  understan  — je  comprends. 
Not  von  vorde — I  alway  say.  Monsieur  Brown 
he  severe — silent :  not  trouble  you  for  speak, 
Sare,  I  only  vant  to  speak  to  you  I " 

''  But,  my  good  Madam,  I  have  not  time  to 
speak  to  you ;  I  am  going  out  of  town  in  an 
hour,  and  have  much  to  do." 

''  Je  suis  bien  aise — I  am  moche  glad, — I 
help  you  pack,  and  talk  all  so  time, — I  no 
trouble  you." 

''  Thank  you,"  said  Horace  Brown,  bluntly, 
''  but  I  do  not  require  any  assistance ;  and  as 
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to  speaking,  really  Madam,  tlie  plain  English 
is,  I  do  not  understand  you." 

''  Ah !  but  I  make  you  understan ;  you 
always  understan  ven  I  speak  to  your  hearte, 
to  your  hearte,"  she  repeated,  the  ready  tears 
starting  to  her  eyes.  ''  Do  I  not  know  dat 
vith  your  poor  leg,  you  wrote  to  Liverpool 
about  my  Lizette,  and  her  husband,  dear 
buoy,  cher  garqon!  Ah,  ven  your  hearte 
touched,  you  understan  all  I  say — de  lan- 
guage of  de  hearte  is  not  only  English  ;  non ! 
non  parler  pas !  pas  un  mot  !  I  vil  tell, — 
your  dear  doge  Brighte,  Monsieur  Brighte  (he 
sen  his  love  to  his  mastere)  his  leg  is  almost 
veil — dear  doge  !  he  littel  cross — but  never 
mind,  he  goot  animal — tres  bon,  only  littel 
cross — vat  you  call  snap.  Vel,  Sare,  ven  Mon- 
sieur Pike " 

''  His  name  is  Peter,  Peter  Pike,"  inter- 
rupted Uncle  Horace,  gruffly;  for,  notwith- 
standing his  agitation  and  anxiety,  he  could 
not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  command  her  to  quit 
the  room,  and  unless  he  did  so,  he  saw  that 
having  something  which  she  considered  im- 
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portant  to  disclose,  she  would  not  depart  till 
her  mission  was  fulfilled. 

"  Veil,  Sare,  Monsieur  Pierre  Pike  (an  ugly- 
name,  verry),  he  leave  me  dat  goot  animal 
what  snap  everybody,  to  take  care  of,  and  I 
say  yes;  and  I  do,  I  pity  poor  animal — his 
leg — and  I  veep  over  it,  Sare,  ven  I  tink  o' 
vat  you  soufre.  Ah,  mon  Dieu!  but  beside 
de  doge,  he  leave  me  pauvre  femme,  a  poor 
voman  in  cellar, — Ah,  sat  poor  voman  !  " 

''  Ah,  I  remember,"  said  Horace  Brown, 
"  he  told  me  about  a  woman  in  desperate  dis- 
tress ',  I  would  have  inquired  after  her,  but  I 
have  had  business  of  my  own  to  attend  to,  that 
has  occupied  my  thoughts  and  feelings, — how 
is  she  ?  " 

"  Ah,  voila  ! ' '  exclaimed  the  sensitive  Fran- 
goise,  clasping  her  hands,  ''  did  I  not  say  so — 
touche  his  hearte — I  say,  touche  his  hearte,  an 
sen  he  understan,  like  Frenche  man — Comme 
un  Parisien !  Sat  poor  voman,"  she  con- 
tinued, "^  is  se  poor  miserable  I  ever  see — her 
hearte  is  navrir  de  douleur  !  She  so  unhappy 
— she  has  known  better  day — finer  times, — but 
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I  fear  she  has  not  been  goot  voman,  and  sat 
make  her  plus  miserable.  Goot  peoples  have 
goot  consolations,  but  bad  peoples — ah^,  dey 
see  dere  hearte  blacke,  and  feel  it  hard,  and 
say,  may  pray  Got  change  it ;  but,  ah,  it  take 
longe  time  to  change  black  to  vite  !  Her  his- 
toire  is  so  sad, — in  her  young  day  she  beau- 
tiful, so  beautiful ! — but  it  pass, — so  before  it 
pass  she  marry,  in  France,  to  young  handsome 
man  too,  really  marry, — but  he  very  bad  young 
man — leave  her,  and  come  to  England,  years 
ago  —  to  Bermingham,  to  Liverpool, —  good 
address,  fine  person,  greatly  admire, — forget 
his  vife, — she  not  forget  him,  not  at  first, — she 
follow  him,  fint  him  in  de  island  of  Jersey, 
just  at  de  ver  hour  after  he  married  in  Got's 
church  to  anoter  young  laty,  most  beautiful 
also !  She  say  to  him, — if  you  not  come  vitli 
me,  I  inform  against  you,  have  your  life.  He 
cunning — first  he  protest  he  love  her  more  san 
life,  and  try  to  coax  her  to  leave  him  ;  but  no, 
she  vill  not — she  remain — she  say  no,  no,  I 
vill  have  you  with  me,  dead  or  livin — take 
choice.       He   leave    his   second   bride    bci'ore 
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de  sun  set.  Ah  !  x\li !  lie  fear  for  his  life  ! 
and  she,  his  veritable  vife,  cunning,  write  and 
manage,  and  make  beautiful  young  lat}^  in 
Jersey  believe  sat  he  drowned  !  and  young 
laty  not  care  very  moche,  for  in  tree  months 
after  she  hear  he  drownt,  she  marry  fine  Eng- 
lish mi  Lor — riche  English  mi  Lor,  of  your 

name, — a  mi  Lor  Brown " 

''  What ! — who  ? "  exclaimed  Uncle  Horace, 
starting  forward  impatiently.  "  Who  did  you 
say  she  married  ? — the  young,  the  beautiful 
Jersey  girl !  " 

''An  English  mi  Lor — mi  Lor  Brown." 
''  But  when,  woman, — when  was  this?" 
''  Ah,   mon    Dieu, — twenty-tree — four  -five 
— six  years  ago, — a  littel  more,  a  littel  less, — 
me  not  know  exact." 

"  Well,  go  on.     What  was  his  name  ? " 
''His    name?      Ah,  he  have  many  names, 
— change    about    vid    every  vind  ;    von   time 
von  ting,  anoder  time  anoder  name, — Legion, 
je  crois — Legion  des  Diables  !     Ah  I  " 

"  Is  he  living  ? — does  she  know  that  he 
lives  ? " 
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"  Oh  oiii ! — non  ! — if  you  please.  Mister 
Brown,  permettez ;  I  try  for  speak  my  best 
English  for  you^  because  you  no  like  Frenche, 
— c'est  dommage  ! — mais  !  If  you  please,  Sare, 
you  must  let  me  tell  my  story  my  own  vay, — 
if  you  put  me  out  I  lose  my  vay  in  your  big 
language." 

"  Pray  go  on  your  own  way,  then,  Madam, 
but  do  go  on,"  said  Horace  Brown. 

"  Veil,  Sare,  ven  he  find  out  dat  de  beauti- 
ful young  Jersey  laty  be  married  to  a  mi  Lor 
Anglais,  he  tell  his  real  vife  dat  she  must  let 
him  go  to  England  for  littel  time, — and  she 
say  no, — for  she  jealous  ;  but  he  say.  Marguerite 
is  marriet." 

'*  Are  you  sure  her  name  was  Margaret  ? " 
interrupted  Horace. 

'"Yes,  Sare,  quite  sure.  Vere  vas  I?  I 
know, — Marguerite  is  marriet, — and  she  say 
nevere  mind, — and  she  disguise  herself  like 
littel  buoy,  and  follow  vidout  say  von  vord, 
— and  she  find  dat  he  vork  upon  young  laty, 
and  get  money  from  her, — and  'blige  her  to 
present  him  to  her  husbant  as  her  cousin, — 
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and  do  all  dis  by  terror, — for  de  poor  young 
laty  see  lier  fault,  and  is  torn  to  pieces, — ^be- 
cause she  no  like  dis  bad  man  longer, — but 
like  her  station  and  her  wealth, — and,  more 
dan  all,  poor  ting !  she  like  her  littel  child, 
her  baby.  Ah,  Monsieur,  I  see  you  touched, 
— did  I  not  say  touche  your  hearte, — heartes 
touche  all  de  same,  French  or  English.  She 
not  know  he  have  first  vife  living — cause  den 
he  would  have  no  claim  on  her, —  and  dis 
poor  voman  dat  your  valet.  Monsieur  Pierre 
Pike  found  wid  de  dog,  Brighte  (votre  par- 
don, Monsieur,  but  he  very  cross — snap — 
quelque  fois) — she  no  tell — vy  ? — because  she 
rejoice.  She  say — ah  !  ah  !  let  her  souffre — let 
her  hearte  burst,  as  mine  does  everyday, — for 
I  thinke  him,  my  husbant,  love  her  still.  She 
jealoused  her,  and  so  she  let  her  souffre." 

"Curse  her !"  muttered  Horace  Brown  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur ! "  exclaimed  the  French 
woman,  *'  that  is  not  like  you.  She — poor — 
starving  —  heart-broken —  despised — vidout 
friend — relation — dying  of  malheur  and  misery 
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— de  cursed  of  God  !  You  sliould  not  say  dat 
vord.  N'importe,  n'importe,  you  did  not  mean 
it." 

"  Go  on/'  said  Uncle  Horace. 

'^  But  he  not  long-  able  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land. He  do  somesing, — commit  some  forgery 
— do  somesing  horrible — very  bad — and  so 
oblige  to  fly  de  country,  —  to  go  far,  far 
away.  Den  dis  poor  ting  she  follow  him 
abroad,  everywhere,  until  her  health  and 
beauty  no  more  upon  de  earth, — like  a  poor 
flower, — gone — faded!  Den  he  leave  her, — 
and  she  grow  very,  very  bad  indeed, — live  as 
one  cannot  think  of.  Yet,  is  it  not  strange, 
goot  Monsieur  Brown,  for  many  long  year  she 
follow  him  for  love, —  dat  varm,  sweet  love 
which  flow  from  vomans  hearte  as  freely  as  de 
breath  dat  come  from  her  lip.  Veil,  Mon- 
sieur Brown,  after  he  treat  her  so  ill  she  follow 
him /or  hate.  She  vatch  him  like  vild  animal, 
—  she  prevent  his  plans, —  she  de  bell  dat 
toll  his  vickedness, — de  serpent  in  his  path ! 
Oh,  Monsieur  Brown,  it  dangerous  to  turn  de 
love  of  a  fond,  strong-hearted  voman  to  hate  ! 
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She,  lost,  poor  ting  !  to  all  feeling  of  right  or 
propriete ;  and,  last  of  all,  she  live  wid  a  sort 
of  mountebank  man,  a  man  keep  dancing  dog, 
and  steal  poor  animal,  sell  e'm,  or  skin  e'm,  or 
starve  e'm,  or  do  all;  and  one  night — -tree — 
four  months  past — she  out  makin  dog  dance, 
and  it  vas  von  of  your  English  nights, — dark 
— storm — rain — fog  too, — and  she  vas  makin 
dem  cut  littel  caper,  poor  animals  !  opposite 
grand  house  in  great  square,  vere  dere  vas 
much  company  ;  and  littel  dog  he  dance,  and 
de  servants  of  de  carriages  give  her  money  ; 
and  dere  vas  but  small  room  in  de  street  for 
many  carriages  to  put  down,  and  some  do 
come  to  side  vere  she  vas, — and  out  of  von 
comes  him — de  verry  man  she  love,  den 
hate, — and  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  six  or 
eight  year.  She  sprang  to  his  side — she 
spoke — he  cursed  her :  again  she  caught  his 
arm — he  threw  her  avay :  again  she  fasten 
on  him. — he  kick,  and  throw  her  down — her  ! 
whom  he  had  once  love't,  so  often  injured,  and 
more  dan  once  left  for  dead :  den  de  peoples 
shouted   much  noise,  and  he  vas  seized, — but 
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he  flung  silver  and  gold  to  de  fine  footmens, 
and  said  she  was  maniac^,  who  had  more  den 
once  attempt  his  life  !  and  he  enter  de  grand 
partie — and  she  rave  and  told  her  story  and 
his  name — all  his  names  dat  she  knew  him 
by, —  but  dey  said  it  vas  all  madness,  for 
dere  vas  no  such  person  dere ;  and  de  gentle- 
mans  who  had  de  party  and  heard  of  it  vas 
so  kind,  and  sent  money  to  de  hopital  vere 
she  vas  carried ;  and  even  sent  her  les  noms, 
de  names,  of  de  foreign  gentlemens  who  vas 
dere, — for  he  and  every  one  vas  curious  about 
it,  —  de  littel  curiosity  vich  amuse  great 
peoples, —  and  she  made  dem  be  read  to  her 
every  hours,  but  she  say  '  non.'  " 

*'  Has  she  the  list  ?"  inquired  Uncle  Horace, 
breathlessly.  "  Has  she  the  list  ?  "  he  repeated 
before  Madame  had  time  to  reply. 

"  Non,  non,  she  have  it  not !  " 

"  The  devil !  "  he  exclaimed.  ''  It  is  always 
the  way  with  women,  they  never  have  any- 
thing you  want.'* 

''  Oh,  you  vant  it,  do  you  ?  "  she  inquired 
with  much  naivete.     "  She  have  not  got  it,  but 
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I  have ;  ah,  I  have.  She  give  it  me  to  take 
care  of,  because^  she  say,  he  have  so  many 
name,  who  knows  but,  after  all,  he  might  be 
dere." 

There  were  not  more  than  six  or  eijrht 
names  on  the  soiled  piece  of  paper  which  the 
French  woman  presented  to  Uncle  Horace. 
His  eye  rested  upon  one,  his  cheek  flushed. 

"  It  is  enough,"  he  said,  crushing  the  paper 
within  his  hand.     ''  It  is  enough." 

Absorbed  in  his  own  feelings  and  reflections 
Madame  talked  on,  for  a  few  minutes,  without 
perceiving  that  he  did  not  attend  to  a  single 
word  she  uttered.  The  paper,  too,  fell  on  the 
ground.     She  picked  it  up. 

"  You  not  pay  attention,  Sare,"  she  said,  at 
last. 

"  Look  you,"  observed  Uncle  Horace,  not  in 
reply  to  her  remark,  for^  truth  to  tell,  he  had 
not  heard  it,  but,  delivering  his  command, 
"  Look  you — where  is  that  woman  ?  " 

"  Permettez  dat  I  finish  my  story — dere  is 
a  quarter  more  to  come."  , 
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''  No,  I  have  heard  enough.  Where  is  that 
woman  ?  " 

"  Monsieur^  I  have  but  littel  in  de  vorld, 
yet  I  could  not  see  poor  half  countryvomans 
starve.  De  man,  dog-master — ven  Monsieur 
Pierre  Pike  find  dat  goot  snap  dog,  Brighte — 
run  avay, — for  fear  oder  peoples  would  come 
claim  dere  animals, — so, — she  left  in  de  last 
extremity." 

"  My  good  lady,  will  you  have  the  kindness 
not  to  talk  so  much,  but  simply  to  tell  me 
where  that  woman  is  ?  " 

"Eh,  Monsieur,  you  are  tres  aimable,  et 
tres'  charmant, — but  you  impatiente,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  like  naughty  buoy.  You  listen 
for  your  own  like,  but  not  for  me.  Now,  dis 
pauvre  femme  she  in  littel  garret,  small  room 
I  take  for  her."       ^ 

"  God  bless  you  !  "  exclaimed  the  merchant. 
*'  Good  often  arises  out  of  evil.  Will  you  at- 
tend to  what  I  say  ?  Will  you  attend  to  it 
strictly  ?  " 

"  Ah,  Monsieur,  to  be  sure  I  vill !     You, 
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my  best  friend ! — you  so  goot  to  my  Lizette — 
ma  pauvre  fille !  Le  bon  Dieu  bless  you, 
Monsieur  Brown  !  I  vill,  indeed,  be  strict  as 
English  voman ! " 

"  Do  not  mention  what  you  have  mentioned 
to  me  to  any  one.  I  take  it  for  granted  this 
woman  is  abandoned  by  every  human  being?" 

''  Oui, — yes  Sare, — certainly.  She  is  poor 
— not  un  liard  ;  she  is  old — pas  un  trait  de 
beaute  !  Oh,  yes,  oui, — she  is,  of  course,  aban- 
doned." 

"  Well,  here  are  ten  sovereigns.  You  have 
a  lodging,  I  suppose  ?  You  must  bring  her  . 
to  your  own  home,  not  to  your  room,  I  do  not 
mean  that,  but  she  must  be  in  the  next 
chamber  to  yours, — apart  from  every  one. 
There  keep  her,  let  her  want  for  nothing.  I 
will  direct  my  surgeon  to  attend  her.  Stay, 
ten  may  not  be  enough,  there  are  fifteen. 
Take  care  of  her, — let  no  one  see  her — no  one, 
mind  that, — and  find  out  whatever  more  she 
knows  of  the  history  of  this  man, — and,  above 
all,  Madame,  keep  your  own  council." 

The    French  woman's   gratitude    knew  no 
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bounds.  She  screamed  with  joy  :  not  allowing 
herself  time  to  inquire  why  Uncle  Horace  had 
been  so  interested  in  her  story.  She  only  saw 
the  evidence  of  his  generosity,  and  felt  ex- 
treme delight  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to 
oblige  him.  With  the  natural  disinterested- 
ness of  woman,  she  never  thought  of  the  in- 
convenience that  must  arise  to  herself  from 
this  arrangement.  She  only  felt  that  she  had 
now  the  power  to  evince  her  gratitude  and 
esteem  to  the  patron  and  friend  of  her  children, 
and  to  afford  relief  to  a  desolate  and  dying 
woman.  After  sundry  bounds,  skips,  and  ex- 
clamations, she  fell  on  her  knees,  and,  in  de- 
spite of  Uncle  Horace's  efforts  to  prevent  it, 
pressed  his  hand  (upon  which  her  warm  tears 
dropped)  to  her  lips. 

In  the  midst  of  this  demonstration  of  grati- 
tude the  door  opened, — and  the  astonished 
Major  Blaney  stood  before  them 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Oj  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave, 
When  first  we  practise  to  deceive  ! 

Scott. 

"  A  PRETTY  piece  of  work  you  have  made  of 
it !  "  said  Muskito,  in  a  careless,  yet  bitter  tone 
of  voice  to  D'Oraine,  who  was  seated  opposite 
to  him  in  a  long  narrow  room,  where  there  was 
little  light  and  less  furniture  :  the  light  came 
from  a  fire  of  mingled  wood  and  coal,  and 
there  was  also  a  candle,  one  solitary  candle, 
burning  on  a  table,  which,  for  length  and  nar- 
rowness, suited  admirably  with  the  apartment. 
D'Oraine  looked  worn  and  haggard ;  he  ap- 
peared to  have  suffered  either  from  illness  or 
anxiety ;  but  his  eye,  though  sunken,  was  as 
vivid  as  ever,  and  it  glared  upon  his  com- 
p  nion  with  no  kindly  or  gentle  feeling. 
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Muskito's  English  was  slightly  imperfect: 
when  in  society  he  affected  this  imperfection, 
so  as  to  render  it  matter  of  observation  ;  but 
D'Oraine  spoke  only  with  a  foreign  accent ;  so 
slight  indeed,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
determine  what  country  had  given  him  birth. 
He  looked  at  Muskito,  but  made  no  reply  to 
his  observation. 

''  I  say  this  is  a  very  pretty  job,"  repeated 
the  latter. 

''  You  have  made  the  remark  before, — it  is 
— very,"  said  D'Oraine  ;  "  a  job,  the  failure  of 
which  the  father  of  lies  and  mischief  ought  to 
lament^  for  it  was  a  pretty  plan,  and  promised 
better  things  than  to  be  foiled  by  a  girl  who 
has  not  had  twenty  winters  over  her  head 
yet!" 

"  It's  all  your  faint-heartedness — Sacre  ! — 
why  undertake  what  you  had  not  the  spirit  to 
perfect? — to  keep  her  here  when — but  there  is 
no  use  in  repeating  what  I  have  said  before — 
you  have  botched  the  whole  affair,  and  we  are 
ruined,  unless  you  do  what  I  propose." 

"  The   fiend    has    caught   us ! "    exclaimed 
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D'Oraine.  "  If  I  could  but  have  seen,  or  dis- 
covered the  mother,  I  could  have  brought  her 
to  v/ork  upon  this  impracticable  girl ;  but  God, 
or  the  devil,  knows  where  she  is !  " 

*'  Fool ! — to  be  blinded  by  the  tale  of  an 
idle  waiting-maid  ! " 

''  Idle  waiting-maid  !  "  he  repeated  :  *'  I 
would  rather  have  faced  a  thousand  devils, 
than  have  met  that  girl,  with  her  icicle  eyes  and 
marble  brow  ! — and  her  voice — like  the  voice 
which  has  been  long  silent  in  the  grave  !  I 
don't  know  what  hangs  over  me  ;  my  bones 
ache,  and  my  flesh  trembles  :  it  is  those  damps 

— those  fogs — those 1  dared  enough  too, 

to  get  to  the  island;  but  I  knew,  if  I  could 
see  the  mother,  assure  her  of  Mary's  safety, 
and  name  my  price  and  place  of  payment,  she 
would  have  got  it  out  of  Brown  or  Lord  Nor- 
ley." 

''  Lord  Norley,"  interrupted  Muskito,  "  no, 
not  Lord  Norley  ;  he  is  not  the  one  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  sort ;  no,  he  is  one  made  good  by 
accident,  not  intent.  It  was  foolish,  too,  for  it 
will  spread  the  report  that  you,  at  all  events. 
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are  in  England,  and  that  once  determined,  we 
must  run  for  it.  Peste  !  if  you  had  only  suf- 
fered my  will  to  have  its  way, — you  are  one 
who  have  all  your  life  been  within  an  inch  of 
achieving  your  purpose,  and  yet,  what  purpose 
have  you  ever  achieved  ?  " 

D'Oraine  smiled  bitterly. 

"  That,"  he  said,  "  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
I  have  arrived  only  at  the  distinction  of  being 
a  little  villain.  I  wish  she  had  been  suffered 
to  proceed  to  London ;  then  to  secure  this  re- 
putation (which,  bauble  as  it  is,  stands  so  many 
instead  of  what  is  really  sterling),  she  would 
have  got  us  half  her  uncle's  gold — half!  ay, 
more  than  that !  But  you,  trained  as  you  have 
been,  in  all  species  of  foreign  traffic,  whether 
of  mind  or  body,  you  forgot  the  English  cha- 
racter,— you  thought  that  she  was  a  willow,  a 
rush  that  would  bend  to  serve  our  purpose — 
you  forgot " 

"  That,  as  I  said  before,  I  had  to  deal  with 
one  who,  having  been  all  his  life  within  an  inch 
of  achieving  his  purpose — never  passed  the 
inch,  which  would  have  made  his  fortune !  You 
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never  yet  had  the  courage  to  plunge  into  sin  or 
danger  —  you  creep  into  it,  faint-hearted  as 
you  are." 

I  cannot  lie  and  bully  as — as  others  do." 
As  I   do,   you   would   say,"  retorted  his 
friend.     *'  But  you  underrate  your  capabilities 
— you  can  do  both,  when  you  are  safe  from 
danger !  " 

"S'death!"  replied  D'Oraine,  "you  had 
better  not  provoke  me  now ; — it  is  you  who  are 
so  timorous ;  there  cannot  be  much  need  for 
courage  to  frighten  a  young  girl ;  but " 

"  There  again — your  one-inch  destiny  pre- 
serves her,  and  destroys  you?  " 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  I  had  one  single  hold 
on  her ;  most  strong,  it  is  true  ;  yet  but  one 
— her  mother's  reputation.  I  have  told  you 
this  so  often,  that  I  need  not  repeat  it.  To 
save  the  fair  and  brilliant  name  which  her 
•  mother  had  gained,  she  would  have  beggared 
herself,  and  every  one  she  loved  ; — but  now  she 
seems  to  dwell  upon  the  idea,  that  this  act  of 
ours  will  destroy  that  purity  of  name  to  which 
she   attached  so   much   importance;    besides. 
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she  seems  to  have  an  idea  which  did  not  occur 
to  her  before,  that  there  might  be  some  diffi- 
culty in  my  substantiating  my  accusation." 

"  Indeed  !  " 

*'  Ay,  but  this  is  certain — there  she  sits,  rigid 
in  mind  and  body,  a  fair  automaton." 

"  Not  so,  you  can  move  an  automaton,  by 
the  power  of  its  interior  mechanism." 

"  It  is  the  strength  of  that  interior  mecha- 
nism which  makes  her  so  ;  it  needs  another  key 
than  mine  to  wind  it  up.  I  have  threatened 
— reasoned — goaded  her, — I  might  as  well 
speak  to  an  iceberg !" 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  ?  "  exclaimed  Mus- 
kito.  "  I  had  a  thousand  plans,  which,  if  they 
had  but  time,  would  yield  a  thousand  fortunes; 
but  you  see,  circumstanced  as  we  have  been, 
and,  above  all,  circumstanced  as  we  now  are, 
there  is  no  one " 

"  Would  trust  you  or  your  schemes  an 
atom,"  said  D'Oraine.  "  Do  not,  mon  bon 
ami,  attempt  to  deceive  yourself;  you  would 
not  have  thought  of  this  desperate  plan,  if  you 
were  not  hard  up, — why  there  is  not  a  gam- 
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bling-house,  in  London  or  Paris,  that  would 
not  (were  you  to  appear  in  any  one  of  the  cha- 
racters you  have  assumed  to  gull  the  public, 
during  the  last  four  years,)  shut  the  door  in 
your  face !  " 

Muskito  laughed,  and  then  suddenly  paus- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  his  unhallowed  merriment, 
said,  "  What  would  that  dainty  miss  up  stairs 
take  to  exchange  reputations  with  me  ? " 

"  Death — death,  sooner  ! — You  may  believe 
it  or  not,  just  as  you  please, — I  have  lived,  I 
believe,  fifty  years  among  all  sorts  and  classes 
of  men  and  women,  and  I  have  observed, 
that  when  women  get  what  is  called  virtue, 
really  grafted  into  them,  they  stick  to  it,  or  it 
to  them,  in  a  way  that  defies  all  separation.  I 
wish  the  devil  had  her,  ere  she  entered  this 
house.     What  are  we  to  do  with  her  ?  " 

"  Wliat  rhyme  is  that  in  English,  about 
going  up  the  hill,  and  so  coming  down  again  ? 
If  we  lived  in  the  time  of  the  war,  nothing  more 
easy  than  to  ship  her  off";  but  now,  set  her 
adrift  in  a  boat  on  the  river — or  carry  her  into 
the  New  Forest   at  midnight,  and  leave  her 
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there — that  would  be  a  romance,  would  it  not  ? 
Stay,  you  tried  pistols,  and  threatened  to  take 
poison  before  her  eyes,  if  she  would  not  attend 
to  what  you  wished/' 

"  Ay,  and  I  might  as  well  practise  these 
stage -tricks  before  a  statue  of  Minerva  or 
Juno  1 " 

"  Arretez  <  done !  — What  did  that  woman 
whom  you  frightened  last  midnight  at  Mrs. 
Lorton's  say  ?  " 

D'Oraine  shivered,  and,  after  trying  to  re- 
cover himself,  replied,  '^  I  cannot  tell.'  I  went 
to  the  window  which  I  knew  led  into  Mrs. 
Lorton's  drawing-room;  I  knocked  three  or 
four  times ;  suddenly  it  opened,  and  Mag- 
dalene Marsden  stood  before  me.  I  had  long 
known  she  resided  with  theLortons,  and  I  had 
reason  to  think  that  she  knew  me — all  too  well ; 
but  as  she  stood  in  the  cold  silent  moonlight, 
she  looked  like  a  spectre.  Had  she  time  to 
recollect  her  senses,  before  she  replied  to  my 
inquiry,  she  would  have  instantly  alarmed  the 
household ;  but  she  never  could  frame  a  lie  ! " 
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"  God  bless  my  soul ! "  interrupted  Muskito, 
"  how  very  extraordinary." 

''  And  so  told  the  truth/'  continued  D'Oraine, 
without  heeding  his  interruption ;  "  then  she 
entreated  me,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  her 
high  nature,  if  I  knew  anything  of  Mary  or 
her  mother,  to  disclose  it ;  but  finding  that  I 
remained  silent,  she  rung  in  an  instant  the 
alarm-bell  of  the  cottage,  and  when  I  at- 
tempted to  retreat,  she  seized  with  her  slender 
hands  the  collar  of  my  cloak,  screaming  for 
help.  I  shook  her  gently  off — by  Heaven  it 
was  gently — and  just  in  time  too,  for  Horace 
Brown's  heavy  artillery,  that  thick-headed 
Peter,  came  blundering  into  the  room  with  a 
double-barrelled  gun,  the  reports  of  which 
reached  my  ear  long  before  I  could  get  into 
my  boat,  which  our  rascal  here  had  moored 
under  the  old  cliff, — to  think  of  the  fellow 
firing  after  me ! 

"  We  have  been  desperately  thwarted  from 
the  beginning.  D'Oraine,  you  look  ill — here^, 
man,  let's  have  some  hot  brandy,  that  will  set 
us  up, — the  kettle  upon  the  grate  has  been 
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hissing  like  a  dozen  snakes  for  the  last  half 
hour. — I  hate  the  hissing  of  a  kettle,  it  puts  one 
in  mind  of  the  hissing  that  will  be  elsewhere — 
Augh  ! " 

"  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  worse  than  that/' 
said  D'Oraine,  sadly;  "\  never  hear  the 
sound  without  thinking  of  my  boyhood  ! — • 
my  mother  (she  was  an  Englishwoman)  had 
brought  one  from  her  own  country,  and  when- 
ever she  wished  to  give  her  children  a  feast, 
she  used  to  make  them  tea,  warm  tea, — and 
the  singing  of  the  kettle  was  a  sort  of  domestic 
music  to  our  ears !  I  can  call  before  me  her 
kind  sweet  face — so  sunny  and  so  bright ! — 
God !  that  such  a  woman  should  have  had  such 
a  son  !  " 

He  arose  from  his  seat,  and  paced  up  and 
down  the  room  in  moody  silence  ;  but  Mus- 
kito  was  not  too  much  busied  with  his  thoughts 
to  prevent  his  mingling  the  spirits  and  sugar 
and  various  condiments  necessary  in  the  com- 
position of  what  all  foreigners  call  "  ponche." 

D'Oraine  heeded  not  his  occupation,  nor  his 
invitation  to  partake  of  the  beverage,  but  con- 
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tinued  pacing  along-  the  room, — the  kettle 
steaming  and  hissing  more  gaily  than  before. 
The  unhappy  man  paused  suddenly,  and  by 
a  rapid  and  violent  movement  overturned  it 
with  his  foot. 

"  Are  you  mad !  "  exclaimed  the  affrighted 
story-teller,  springing  back  from  the  scalding 
water. 

"  No/'  replied  D'Orainc,  with  a  scowl  not 
easily  forgotten ;  ''  I  am  not,  but  you  try  to 
make  me  so  ; — did  I  not  tell  you  that  noise 
reminded  me  of  my  mother ;  and  still  you 
suffered  it  to  continue  !  " 

He  seized  a  tumbler,  and  drank  off  its  con- 
tents before  he  replaced  in  on  the  table,  then 
sat  down,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
remained  silent.  It  was  a  silence  his  compa- 
nion did  not  care  to  interrupt.  The  rain  pat- 
tered against  the  window;  the  fire,  nearly 
extinguished  by  the  water,  emitted  a  low,  sul- 
len, whispering  noise,  fizzing  and  crackling 
occasionally — a  dissatisfied  accompaniment  to 
the  moaning  winds  which  roamed  unceasingly 
outside  the  house. 

VOL.  III.  K 
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Suddenly  he  raised  his  head,  and  observed 
that  his  companion  was  adding  to  the  spirits 
already  in  his  glass. 

''  A  little  more/'  he  said,  "  and  you  will  not 
be  able  to  tell  me  Avhat — did  not  you  say,  or 
did  I  dream  it,  that  vou  had  some  new  idea — 
some  plan — some — what  was  it  ?  " 

''  Bah  ! — it  is  this!  "  replied  Muskito,  slap- 
ping a  huge  flask — "  it  is  this  that  engenders 
good  fellowship ; — talk  of  the  effects  of  good- 
heartedness, — they  are  nothing  when  compared 
to  those  produced  by  good  brandy  ! — try  an- 
other, and  another  : — think  of  the  play-house 
song  we  heard — what  was  it  ? — 

"  '  Oh,  let  us  the  canakin  clink.'  " 

"  Did  not  yo\i  say  you  had  an  idea  ?  " 
"  An  idea  !"  repeated  the  active  Muskito, — 
"  one  idea  1 — ay,  a  thousand  !  Wh)'^,  what 
poverty  do  you  suppose  could  come  upon  me 
to  restrict  me  to  one  idea  ? — but  try  her  on  this 
tack,  and  try  it  at  once ; — or  if  you  want  cou- 
rage, why  I'll  try  my  skill ;  though,  certainly, 
the  reception  she  gave  me,  when  I  waited  on 
her  here,  was  not   particularly    encouraging; 
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she  seemed  to  forget  that  I  had  the  honour 
of  addressing  her  in  London  ;  moreover,  that 
old  hag,  Max — Max — something,  assured  me 
I  had  a  prettj'  fair  chance." 

"  Did  you  pay  her  for  the  assurance  ?  " 

"  No,  I  PROMISED, — I  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  pay  beforehand;  it  is  a  bad  custom,  and 
denotes  mistrust, — nor  after, —  because  that 
betrays  punctuality,  which  is  a  most  ungentle- 
manly  habit !  " 

"  What  is  it  you  propose  ?  " 

"  Tell  her  that  her  mother  is  dying  or  dead, 
and  that  she  can  have  no  chance  of  seeing  her 
for  the  last  time,  unless  she  writes  and  prevails 
on  her  uncle  to  do  what  you  have  before  re- 
quired." 

D'Oraine  shook  his  head. 

"  Or  tell  her  that  her  mother  is  gone  mad, 
raving  mad,  and  that  nothing  would  so  soon 
restore  her  to  her  senses  as  having  her 
daughter  with  her, — work  that  well  up,  and, 
my  life  upon  it,  it  will  tell :  talk  to  her  about 
strait-waistcoats  and  cruel  keepers — and  re- 
grets   " 
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'•I  tliinl:/'  said  D'Oraine,  '*we  may  leave 
our  regrets  out  of  the  question.'' 

*'  Well,  perhaps  so.  Only  this,  you  must 
be  prompt — must  be  decided, — no  shilly-shally. 
Every  hour  our  danger  increases,  and,  though 
no  human  being  but  Jaques  suspects  there 
is  a  woman  in  the  house,  though  in  our 
present  disguise  we  are  totally  unknown — and 
believed,  by  any  of  the  few  who  see  us  occa- 
sionally pass  and  repass  to  our  solitary  house, 
to  be  diametrically  opposite  to  what  we  are, — 
still  it  is  impossible,  in  a  country  where  the 
law  creeps  in  at  every  keyhole  and  every  nook, 
to  be  always  on  the  alert :  it  is  not  upon  only 
one  account  that  we  dread  apprehension,  but 
on  many.  I  think  the  mad  story  would  rouze 
her." 

"  I  fear  it  would  be  no  story," 

"  Perhaps  that  fact  would  quiet  your  con- 
Bcienre  ?  "  sneered  Muskito. 

"  Thank  you, — my  conscience  is,  I  dare  say, 
as  quiet  as  other  people's,"  replied  D'Oraine, 
in  pretty  much  the  same  style  and  tone. 

"  Bon !  mon  ami !   But  do  not  let  us  quarrel 
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— we  are  embarked  together, — let  us  get  the 
vessel  into  port,  or  rather  out  of  port.  A  tithe 
of  what  we  had  a  riglit  to  expect  from  this 
tour  de  force  would  send  us  across  tlie  Atlantic, 
with  many  more  letters  of  recoinmaudation  than 
I  have  seen  for  some  months.  You  have 
never  Uvecl  among  the  Yankees  as  I  have  ! 
It  is  a  glorious  country  !  Here — I'll  drink 
your  success,  my  friend,  and  Yankee  Doodle  ! " 

"A  fine  country  for  a  young  man,"  observed 
D'Oraine,  "but  not  for  one  who  has  grown 
nearly  grey  amongst  the  luxuries  and  gaieties 
of  civilized  Europe.  However,  there  is  no 
other  country  left  than  that  far  off  refuge  for 
the  destitute — so  go  we  must ;  but  it  will  be 
cruel  to  tamper  with  her  in  this  manner." 

"  It  is  almost  time  for  you  to  talk  of  age,' 
said  Muskito,  contemptuously,  ^'  when  you 
drivel  as  you  do  !     What  is  over  you  ?  " 

"  A  shadow  of  my  mother's  nature,  I  sup- 
pose," replied  D'Oraine,  sighing  heavily.  "I 
have  been  thinking  of  her  to-night — and  she 
has  not  crossed  my  mind  for  many  a  long  day 
before." 
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*'Psha !  Come,  man,  take  a  hair  of  the  dog 
who  bit  you  so  wofully  last  night, — draw  in 
to  the  table — there,  that  will  do.  We  men  of 
desperate  fortunes  are  ever  desperately  glo- 
rious !  The  excitement  is  worth  the  danger. 
You  see  I  never  talk  of  the  girl's  beauty.  We 
are  past  the  age  for  that — it  is  the  gold — the 
gold  !  Come,  bear  a  bright  heart,  man  !  Now 
you  must  screw  it  up — and  keep  a  rousing 
spirit !  Nothing  cooled  by  her  distress,  stick 
to  your  point !  Hark  !  Why  the  wind  rises 
— there  again !  The  boughs  of  that  old  tree 
lash  against  the  lattice.  She  is  moving  in  her 
room." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it.  She  sits  all  day,  or 
stands — her  brow  pressed  against  that  cold 
window,"  said  D'Oraine. 

"  And  last  night  I  vow  she  never  slept.  I 
was  watching  for  you — and  there  she  went — 
pace — pace — tramp — tramp — up  and  down  the 
room, — like  some  caged  animal.  Again  ! — 
how  the  old  tree  creaks  1 — and  yet  the  wind 
seems  lower  than  it  was  an  hour  past." 

"Hush!"  exclaimed  D'Oraine,  starting  to 
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his  feet,  and  cliaiiging  colour.  "  Husli ! — did 
you  not  hear  a  noise  ?  " 

''No — nor  did  you,"  said  Muskito,  though  he 
turned  pale,  for  every  trifling  noise  alarmed 
him.     "  What  noise  did  you  imagine  ?  " 

"  A  scream — a  suppressed  scream." 

"  Had  it  been  suppressed,"  replied  Muskito, 
"  you  had  not  heard  it, — it  is  but  the  creaking 
of  the  great  chair  up-stairs — the  Covenanter's 
chair  the  old  dame  called  it,  of  whom  w?  took 
this  house." 

"  Are  your  pistols  loaded  ? "  inquired 
D'Oraine,  wiping  the  moisture  from  his  brow. 

"  Ay,"  replied  his  comrade. 

"  I  don't  see  them,"  he  persisted. 

"  Shall  I  put  them  under  your  nose .'' "  in- 
quired MuskitOj,  sharply. 

"Do,"  replied  D'Oraine.  "You  know  we 
live  in  an  enemy's  country." 

"  There,  then,"  said  the  other,  as  he  flung 
them  down ;  "  and  now  let  us  decide  about 
this  girl  once  and  for  ever  !  " 
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-Pale  she  was. 


But  in  her  eye  a  saintly  lustre  beam'd. 
And  that  most  calm  and  holiest  confidence 
•  That  guilt  knows  never. 

SOUTHEY. 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  to  describe  persons  as 
they  really  are,  and  circumstances  as  they  really 
occurred, — not  to  create  human  beings,  endow 
them  with  the  attributes  either  of  angels  or 
their  opposites, — and,  having  plunged  them 
into  all  manner  of  difficulties,  suffer  them  to 
extricate  themselves  after  the  most  approved 
manner  of  romance. 

Mary  was  no  heroine  to  sing  her  sorrows  to 
the  midnight  air — tear  her  dishevelled  tresses 
— and,  kneeling,  "  worry  the  heavens  "  with 
fruitless  supplications.  As  she  sat  in  the  dim 
chamber  allotted  to  her  use,  she  seemed  bowed 
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dowri;,  but  not  overwhelmed,  by  sorrow.  Her 
hair  was  banded  from  her  forehead,  and 
knotted  at  the  back  ;  her  face  looked  thin  and 
pale,  and  her  eyes  had  acquired  a  vigilant  and 
restless  expression, — the  effect  of  constant 
watching.  She  had  not  even  a  book  to  be- 
guile her  weariness  and  anxiety, — nor  pen — 
nor  ink — paper, — nor  work  of  any  kind.  She 
was  totally  alone.  The  only  change  this  mo- 
notonous existence  afforded  was  the  change  of 
position  during  the  lonely  day.  Sometimes 
she  walked,  then  stood,  looking  amid  the 
boughs  of  the  dark  cedar, — and,  perhaps, 
pleased  if  she  discovered  even  one  solitar}?^  in- 
sect crawling  over  its  knotted  and  gnarled 
bark.  She  would  draw  omens  from  the  birds 
that  flew  athwart  the  sky — and  take  count  of 
the  severed  branches  and  fragments  of  the  de- 
caying world  that  floated  down  the  river.  At 
night  she  would  number  the  stars,  and  press  her 
poor  brain  with  her  small  and  fevered  hands, 
when  she  thought  of  those  near  and  dear,  and 
what  they  must  suffer  on  her  account.  Con- 
stantly  did     she    pray    that    she    might    be 
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strengthened  in  the  resolution  she  had  formed 
— not  to  yield  one  jot  to  the  mercenary  de- 
mands of  her  gaoler  ;  and  yet  her  desire  to 
hear  again  from  those  she  loved  almost  over- 
powered her  resolve.  Had  she  not  been  im- 
prisoned she  would  have  cherished  the  pro- 
found solitude  of  the  place  as  the  greatest 
solace  the  world  could  give :  the  more  solitary 
— the  more  lonely  it  was — the  more  secure  she 
felt  of  being  concealed  from  the  worlds  from 
whose  observations,  with  the  natural  delicacy 
of  a  sensitive  mind,  she  shrank  with  loathing 
and  abhorrence.  She  could  not  support  the 
contemplation  of  the' past, — the  full  tide  of  re- 
membrance that  would  at  times  rush  upon 
her  threatened  to  overwhelm  her  reason, — and 
nothing  relieved  the  torture  of  her  burning 
brain  but  a  flood  of  those  plentiful  tears  which 
are  mercies  to  the  unfortunate.  Under  the 
influence  of  such  contending  feelings  Mary  felt 
as  if  centuries  were  added  to  her  years.  She 
looked  back  to  the  occurrences  of  the  past 
months  with  a  sickened  and  saddened  spirit. 
Her  nerves  were  torn  to  pieces  by  a  thousand 
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retrospections ;  and  every  step  upon  the  stairs, 
every  movement  in  the  house,  sent  the  blood 
rushing   through  her  frame.      The  food  and 
wine  upon  her  table  remained  from  morning 
until   night   untasted.      At   one  moment  she 
would     resolve    to    maintain    a    sullen     and 
haughty  silence — and  the  next  determine  to 
try  the  effect  of  the  most  powerful  appeal  she 
could  frame  on  D'Oraine's  feelings, — then  she 
would  despise  herself  for  meditating  such  hu- 
miliation, and   endeavour  to  think  no  more, 
but  humbly  petition  Heaven  to  direct  her  in 
the  right  way.     If  she  slept,  her  dreams  were 
of  Harry — her  mother — her  uncle.     Visions  oF 
past    triumphs    and    gorgeous   vanity  would 
crowd  her  sleeping  thoughts,  and  they  were 
evermore    succeeded  by  scenes,  lonely,  deso- 
late, and  miserable.     So  heavy  and  sorrowful, 
so  full  of  the  past,  and  the  probable  future  of 
her  life,  were  those  visions, — that  her  petition, 
when  she  felt  a  sense  of  weariness  overpower- 
ing   her    senses,   invariably  was — "  Save  me 
from  sleep,  O  God ! " 

Despite  her  prayer  sleep  would  come ; — dur- 
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ing  the   conversation  we   have   recorded,  she 
started   from  one  of  those  unrefreshmg  and 
unquiet  slumbers  with  an  undefined  idea  that 
something   had   struck    against   her    window. 
The  lamp  which  the  Italian  always  brought  in 
when  the  evening  closed  was  burning  on  her 
table,  but  so  dimly  that  she  could  hardly  see 
the  objects  in  the  room.     She  listened — and 
kept  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  spot  from  whence 
the  noise  proceeded ;    after  a  little  watching 
she  saw  a  thin,  shadowy  arm  move  outside — 
so  thin  and  white  it  looked  as  to  be  almost 
transparent.     Her  blood  curdled  in  her  veins 
— her   teeth  chattered,  — she   could   not  with- 
draw her  gaze  from  the  window, — when,  sud- 
denly, the  hand  struck  the  glass.     She  started 
from  her  seat,  but  had  not  the  power  to  move 
a  step   towards  the  spot.     The  visions  of  her 
disturbed  repose  mingled  with  the  reality  of 
the  dim  room  and  spectral  hand, — the  wind 
howled   and  the  rain  beat, — yet  there  it  re- 
mained, pressed  against  the  glass.     She  tried 
to  speak,  but  her  words  could  not  come  forth, 
— her  eyes  ached  from   the  intensity  of  her 
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gaze.  It  moved  downward — Mary  heard  the 
boughs  of  the  ohl  cedar  creak, — and  in  an- 
other instant  a  figure  rose  before  her,  and  she 
distinctly  recognized — her  mother  !  The  af- 
fectionate chik!  stayed  not  to  gaze  upon  her 
beloved  parent,  but,  uttering  a  scream,  which, 
under  her  peculiar  circumstances  she  would 
have  repressed  had  she  the  power, —  she 
rushed  to  the  window, — it  was  too  securely 
fastened  for  her  strength  to  effect  an  opening. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  mingled 
anguish  and  joy  that  agitated  the  trembling 
girl.  Mrs.  Lor  ton's  head  was  enveloped  with 
a  handkerchief,  which  the  rain  had  drenched, 
and  her  hair  hung  in  elf  locks  at  either  side 
her  face.  The  many  and  colossal  branches 
of  the  tree  afforded  her  a  firm  and  secure  foot- 
ing, —  and  her  child,  overwhelmed  by  deep 
emotions,  neither  noted  the  wildness  of  her 
appearance,  nor  the  unnatural  brightness  of 
her  eyes.  Slie  saw  that  she  was  there, — she 
felt  she  was  no  longer  alone  ! 

"  Mother,  dearest  mother  !  speak  to  me  !  " 
she  said  at  last. 
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Mrs.  Lorton's  lips  moved,  but  Mary  heard 
no  sound. 

"  Speak  to  me,  for  the  love  of  God ! "  she 
exclahned,  falling  on  her  knees. 

Mrs.  Lorton  pressed  her  hand  to  her  brow, 
as  if  recalling  her  wandering  senses. 

"  I  cannot  bear  this/'  said  poor  Mary,  rising 
and  rushing  towards  her,  and  she  shivered  to 
atoms  a  pane  of  the  intervening  glass.  "  Now, 
speak — speak,  mother,  for  the  sake  of  God's 
dear  love ! " 

Mrs.  Lorton  uttered  no  reply, — but  she 
advanced  her  face  close  to  the  opening 
Mary  had  made.  Mary  pressed  her  lips  to 
her  cheek, — it  was  icy  cold — like  that  of  a 
corpse. 

"  Speak,  mother '."she  reiterated,  "only  one 
word— ^  Mary!'" 

"  Mary — Mary — Mary !  "  repeated  her  mo- 
ther, in  so  strange  a  voice  that  her  daughter 
shuddered,  and  was  paralyzed  by  the  unnatu- 
ral tone. 

"  Open  the  door,"  said  D'Oraine,  shaking  it 
violently,  for  Mary  had  always  used  the  frail 
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bolt  as  a  security  which,  though  she  placed 
but  little  trust  in  it,  she  felt  was  some  protec- 
tion. At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Mrs.  Lorton 
dropped  silently  from  the  tree — as  if  struck 
by  a  magic  ball. 

Mary  distinctly  heard  Muskito  say — "  There 
must  be  some  one  without — shall  I  see  ?  How 
shall  we  manage  ?  " 

"  I  will  open  the  door  directly,"  said  Mary, 
as  loudly  as  the  faintness  which  was  over- 
powering her  permitted.  "  I  will  open  it  di- 
rectly," she  repeated,  —  and  while  her  lips 
spoke  the  words,  her  heart  petitioned  Heaven 
that  her  mother  might  have  sufficient  reason 
left  to  escape. 

"If  you  do  not  open  it  instantly.  Miss 
Lorton,"  repeated  D'Oraine,  "  I  will  force  it 
in." 

"  No  need  — no  necessity — none,"  replied 
Mary,  pretending  to  withdraw  the  bolt.  ''  Now 
God  forgive  me  this  dissimulation,"  whispered 
her  truthful  heart,  ''  but  it  must  be  persisted 
in  !  "  "  My  hand  trembles  so,'^  she  said  aloud, 
"  I  have  not  strength  to  pull  back  this  rusty 
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bolt.     I  have  been  so  terrified,  and  the  wind 
has  blown  my  lamp  out,  so  that  I  cannot  see." 

''  Fetch  up  the  light,"  called  the  Count  to 
some  one  below. 

"  Mother,  dear  mother  !  "  said  Mary,  after 
crossing  the  room  with  the  light-footedness  of 
a  fairy,  thrusting  her  head  through  the  broken 
pane,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper  which  she 
feared  would  be  hardly  audible,  "  Mother,  fly 
— fly  for  your  life — and  send  friends  here !  " 
"  Alas  !  "  thought  she,  with  that  sudden  tran- 
sition of  ideas  which  it  would  take  hours  to 
describe,  but  which  flit  through  the  brain  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  "  perhaps  she  cannot 
understand  me  ! " 

''  Open  the  door,  Miss  Lorton,"  called  her 
persecutor  from  without,  "  hold  the  door  and 
pull  it^ — there — try  it  now." 

Mary  shook  the  door  by  the  handle — then 
flew  to  the  window — listened  attentive!)^ — 
heard  no  sound— and  again  "  tirled  the  pin." 

"  If  you  cannot  open  it,"  said  D'Oraine,  "  do 
not  be  astonished  that  I  do  so."  Mary  sank 
upon  a  chair,  and  patiently  waited  his  entrance. 
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**  Good  God  !  you  are  fainting".  Miss  Lorton/' 
he  exclaimed. 

Musldto,  who  was  close  upon  his  steps, 
made  no  observation,  but  walked  straight  to 
the  window  and  examined  its  fracture,  then 
turned  to  D'Oraine  with  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion, which  is  vulgarly  called  "  knowing,"  and 
which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  define  by  any  other 
word : — 

"  Leave  the  Demoiselle,"  he  said,  with  a 
bow,  "  to  recover  her  faintness — and  look  at 
this.  If  it  had  been  broken  from  the  outside 
the  glass  would  have  fallen  in, — as  it  is,  the 
fragments  are  without.  You  see.  Miss  Lor  ton, 
I  can  speak  English  sometimes, — you  have 
often  laughed  at  my  imperfections,  but  I  can 
speak  English." 

Mary  had  not,  in  her  most  trying  hour,  time 
to  remember  that  vanity  is  the  most  unforgiv- 
ing of  all  our  frailties. 

Mary  observed  their  movements  with  a 
watchful  but  not  unshrinking  eye.  She  saw 
them  peer  through  the  dark  night — she  heard 
them  whisper,  without  being  able  to  compre- 

VOL.  III.  L 
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liend  what  they  said.  Without  speaking 
more  to  her  they  left  the  room,  and  she  heard 
them,  while  fastening  the  door,  call  to  the  vigi- 
lant Italian,  who  seemed  always  as  much  on 
the  alert  as  themselves; — then  there  was  a 
cautious  unbarring  of  the  door  below, — and, 
placing  the  light  they  had  forgotten,  so  that 
her  figure  might  not  be  distinguished  from 
without,  she  looked  and  listened ;  she  heard 
footsteps  ^ —  doubtless  the  Italian  stealthily 
stealing  round  the  house — she  heard  the  pres- 
sure of  his  footsteps  on  the  matted  and  sop- 
ping grass  beneath — and,  above  all,  she  heard 
the  hoarse  and  sullen  rumbling  of  the  distant 
river — foaming  and  fretting  as  it  whirled 
against  the  impeding  banks. 

It  was  a  relief  to  her  in  that  awful  hour,  that 
no  other  sound  reached  her  ear  :  she  repeated 
within  her  lips  frequently,  and  without  any 
distinct  object,  the  word  "  mother  !  "  It  was 
for  some  time  her  solitary  idea,  imperfectly 
clothed  in  sound.  Gradually  the  rain  ceased 
to  pour,  and  she  heard  the  noise  of  the  waters 
still  more  distinctly.    She  supposed  D'Oraine's 
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servant  had  given  np  the  search,  as  she  could 
no  longer  notice  his  footsteps ;  then,  as  her 
senses  returned  one  by  one  to  their  citadel, 
came  the  horrid  thought,  at  first  not  as  a 
thought,  only  as  an  apprehension,  that  her 
mother,  her  own  beloved  mother,  was  almost, 
if  not  quite,  a  maniac  !  She  knew  not  where 
she  was,  nor  could  she  conjecture  how  her  mo- 
ther came  there.  Everything  seemed  steeped 
in  mystery ;  the  very  air  she  breathed  felt  hot 
and  stifling,  although  she  shivered  with  cold. 
She  tried  to  pray,  but  even  that  consolation 
was  denied  her, — she  could  frame  no  prayer, 
think  no  petition, — a  desperate  terror  had 
taken  possession  of  her  whole  soul, — a  chilli- 
ness, as  of  death,  iced  up  her  heart,  and  crept 
through  all  her  veins.  Instinctively  she  drew 
her  shawl  more  closely  round  her,  and  tried  to 
put  far  from  her  the  reality  of  that  pale  and 
haggard  look,  which  she  knew  had  rested  on 
her,  not  without  recognition,  but,  as  she  fan- 
cied, without  feeling  or  affection.  Then  came 
a  rush  of  hot  and  boiling  blood  to  her  frozen 

temples,  and  all  she  remembered  was,  that  the 
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room  whirled  round,  and  there  was  a  wild 
dance  of  all  things  near  her.  Her  stimulated 
and  distempered  imagination  conjured  back 
the  event  of  the  past  hour ; — she  saw  her  mo- 
ther paler  than  before,  her  white  hand  resting 
on  the  window, — those  eyes,  once  so  mild  and 
gentle,  glaring  upon  her  through  the  night, — 
all  the  quivering  and  dangerous  fire  of  insanity 
flashing  from  beneath  their  lids.  Suddenly 
the  report  of  a  pistol,  close  to  the  house,  shat- 
tered her  overstrained  nerves  to  pieces.  She 
uttered  a  shriek,  which  echoed  through  and 
through  the  house,  and  fell  senseless  upon  the 
floor. 

"  I  wish  to  God  that  this  night  was  over/' 
said  D'Oraine,  as  he  raised  Miss  Lorton  from 
the  ground. 

"  Why  can't  you  wish  to  the  Devil  it  were 
over;  it  is  more  in  your  wa}^?"  sneered  Mus- 
kito,  throwing  some  water  on  her  face  with  no 
unsparing  hand. 

"  It  was  Vidal's  firing  the  pistol  that  fright- 
ened her  ;  he  only  did  it  to  prove  that  we  were 
armed,"  said  D'Oraine. 
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"  It  drives  me  distracted  to  think  the  foors 
play  we  have  played ;  with  so  good  a  game  too 
— all  in  our  own  hands — to  be  obliged  to  re- 
voke.  Curse  her  !  can't  you  leave  her  to  her- 
self? Well,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I 
have  f/if.v,  —  which  I  would  use^  rather  than  be 
exposed  !  " 

He  drew  a  small  stiletto  from  his  bosom.  It 
was  now  D'Oraine's  turn  to  sneer,  which  he 
did  while  in  the  act  of  placing  the  still  insen- 
sible girl  in  a  chair. 

"  Put  it  up,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not  try  to  take 
it  from  you,  you  are  too  great  a — a " 

"  What  ?"  questioned  his  companion. 

"  Too  fond  of  your  own  life,  to  put  it  in 
danger.  Psha  !  a  fellow  really  meditating  such 
an  act  never  talks  of  it; — the  leap,  if  thought 
upon,  is  not  intrusted  to  the  ear,  or  its  blab- 
bing mouth -piece ;  it  is  taken  silently — in  the 
depth — in  the  darkness — in  the  night.  No, 
no,  good  friend,  you  will  never  soil  a  cambric 
handkerchief  with  your  blood — if  you  can  help 
it ! — but  what  is  this  ? "  he  added,  really 
alarmed,  while  Muskito  was  chewing  the  bitter 
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morsel  his  friend  had   given  him  to  swallow^, 
— here  is  blood,  Aer  blood  !  " 

It  was  too  true.  Mary  continued  insen- 
sible, the  blood  oozing  from  her  lips,  which 
remained  apart.  D'Oraine  tried  every  means 
in  his  power  to  restore  animation  for  a  long 
time  without  success,  and  the  break  of  day 
found  her  in  a  state  of  high  and  irritating 
fever. 

"  We  must  get  some  woman  to  attend  her," 
said  D'Oraine, — "  if  she  should  die  !  " 

"  Can  you  not  get  her  to  sign  this  letter  ?  " 
suggested  his  more  selfish  friend.  ''  If  you 
could  only  make  her  understand  that  her 
mother  was  dying  or  mad,  and  wished  to  see 
her — wind  her  up  to  that  pitch,  and  afterwards 
suggest,  that  if  she  applied  to  her  uncle,  and 

got  what  we  require^  she  might  go  free. 

Peste !  we  ought  at  once  to  have  carried  her 
to  the  continent — it  was  folly — madness — not 
to  do  so." 

''  I  tell  you,"  said  D'Oraine,  doggedly,  "  it 
would  have  been  absurd, — were  she  plunged 
into  hell,  she  would  not  change  her  determina  • 
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tion.  I  did  not  think  there  was  so  much  firm- 
ness in  woman !  " 

"  Let  me  frame  a  story  :  I  know  she  has  no 
high  opinion  of  my  truth ;  but  there  are  her 
fears  to  back  me, — it  must  be  done  ! — That 
girl  having  seen  and  recognized  you  so  re- 
cently, is  only  the  presage  to  our  discovery. 
We  should  be  a  godsend  to  the  people,  at  this 
dull  season  too — for  abduction  ;  and  then  the 
various  things  that  would  follow  in  its  train  !" 

"  True,  true  ! — what  a  wizard  is  Time ;  how 
he  turns  and  changes  all  things, — to-day,  rich, 
great,  prosperous  ; — to-morrow — ay,  while  you 
but  change  a  card  ! — poor,  degraded.  Augh ! 
life  is  not  worth  its  struggles  : — but  try — try 
— there  is  the  letter, — go  to  her, — I  am  worn 
out ;  lie — but  you  may  as  well  tell  truth,  she 
will  not  believe  you  1" 

"  Then  I  must  not  throw  away  upon  her  a 
commodity  of  which  I  possess  so  little,"  replied 
the  vaiirien,  turning  on  his  heel,  and  giving 
vent  to  one  of  his  fiend-like  laughs,  as  he  en- 
tered her  chamber.     Mary  was  perfectly  con- 
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scious  of  his  presence — she  turned  away  her 
head  in  disgust,  but  did  not  appear  to  under- 
stand the  purport  of  his  visit.  He  had  the 
brutality  to  repeat  his  cruel  words — to  tell  her 
that  her  mother  was  dying. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  wretched 
girl ;  "  better  she  were  dead  ! '' 

This  declaration  her  persecutor  would  have 
set  down  to  the  score  of  insanity,  were  it  not 
for  the  cool  tone,  and  the  look  of  calm  despair, 
that  accompanied  it.  j 

It  would  be  painful  as  useless  to  recount  the 
threats  he  used,  and  the  eloquence  he  wasted, 
in  endeavouring  to  awaken  her  to  the  necessity 
there  was  for  signing  the  letter  which  he  held 
before  her.  Lying  is  the  coward's  attribute, 
and  certainly  he  exerted  all  his  ingenuity, — 
he  poured  forth  falsehood  upon  falsehood, — 
but  she  heeded  him  not ; — at  last,  seizing  her 
hand,  he  forcibly  retained  it  within  his,  obliging 
her  to  hold  a  pen  between  her  lingers.  While 
engaged  in  this  act  of  violence,  Mary  raised 
her  disengaged  arm,  and  extended  it  towards 
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the  window — his  eye  followed, — and  there,  in 
the  spot  she  had,  without  his  knowledge,  occu- 
pied some  hours  before,  stood  Mrs.  Lorton. 

Mary's  hand  dropped  from  his  grasp  ;  but 
before  his  astonishment  had  time  for  excla- 
mation or  word,  there  was  a  sudden  rush — 
a  whirl, — the  window  was  forced  from  its  fast- 
enings, and  Harry  Mortimer  and  Philip  Mars- 
den  rushed  upon  him.  Harry's  impulse  taught 
him  to  clasp  the  perfectly  insensible  Mary  to 
his  bosom.  Philip  looked  but  into  the  ruffian's 
face,  and  then  cast  him  from  him,  with  a 
bitter  execration,  too  horrid  to  repeat.  Feeling 
himself  free,  and  seeing  that  Harry  was  too 
deeply  occupied  with  Mary  to  heed  his  move- 
ments, he  prepared  to  steal  from  the  chamber. 
He  heard  the  sound  of  strange  voices  from 
below,  and,  consequently ;,  judging  that  escape 
by  the  stairs  was  impossible^  he  reached  the 
window,  and  would  certainly  have  succeeded 
in  quitting  the  chamber,  had  not  a  hand,  a 
woman's  hand,  impeded  his  progress. 

Amid  the  dimness  and  confusion  of  the  scene, 
he  had  not  observed  Mrs.  Lorton  crouched  as  a 
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wild  animal  in  its  lair ;  and,  like  a  fierce  crea- 
ture whose  reason  is  but  instinct,  ready  to 
spring  upon  its  prey,  she  grasped  him  by  the 
throat,  uttering  such  dismal  cries  as  make  the 
heart  ache  and  the  brain  throb.  This  roused 
the  heart-broken  Mortimer,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  police-officer,  who  rushed  up  stairs, 
the  villain  was  secured. 

Again  Harry  bent  over  the  apparently  life- 
less form  of  one  he  so  dearly  loved.  A  few 
minutes  passed,  and  Philip  stood  listlessly  by 
his  side. 

"  Look  there ! "  exclaimed  the  lover,  in  a 
voice  in  which  the  deepest  emotions  were  strug- 
gling for  utterance,  "  look  there  !  " 

"  Ay,  it  is  sad,  very  sad ! — but,  God  of 
Heaven ! — he  has  escaped  me  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Lady  Ellen  Revis  to  Horace  Brown. 


*'  Southampton. 

"  Joy  and  thankfulness,  my  dear  Sir  ! — She  is 
found !  She  is  now  sleeping, — I  wish  I  could 
say  a  quiet  sleep, — in  the  next  chamber; — 
the  excellent  Magdalene  watches  over  her^  and 
my  cousin's  ear  has  been  applied  to  the  door 
every  five  minutes,  to  ascertain  if  her  rest  is 
tranquil.  You  have  called  me  unselfish  more 
than  once,  dear  Sir ;  you  will  not  call  me  so 
again.  What  could  be  more  selfish,  than  my 
forbidding  Magdalene  or  Harry,  or  my  mo- 
ther, to  write  you,  that  I  might  keep  the  plea- 
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sure  of  this  communication  to  my  own  selfish, 
selfish  self? 

"  She  is  found  and  safe, — this  in  itself  is  a 
huge  triumph  of  joy  ! — but,  as  with  all  things 
earthly,  where  there's  a  weal  there's  a  woe  ;  it 
keeps  the  balance  of  life  even.  She  is  found 
— safe — and,  I  hope,  will  soon  be  w^ell.  But  I 
must  begin  my  letter,  as  it  were,  again.  My 
pen  wanders,  and  wishes  a  will  of  its  own — (it 
must  have  been  plucked  from  the  wing  of  a 
lady  goose,  I  fear  me)  — it  would  fain  repeat, 
again  and  again, — she  is  safe  !  But  I  have 
much  to  tell,  much  that  will  give  me  pain  to 
write,  and  you  to  read  ;— still  it  must  be  told, 
and  quickly. 

''  Magdalene  wrote  you,  that  poor  Mrs.  Lor- 
ton  had  left  the  cottage  the  morning  of  the 
day  on  which  she  and  Peter  arrived  from  Lon- 
don. Her  disappearance  threw  us  into  con- 
siderable terror,  for  we  could  not,  during  the 
remainder  of  that  day,  nor  the  entire  of  the 
following  night,  succeed  in  tracing  her,  much 
less  discover  her  retreat.  Her  mind  had  so 
greatly  wandered,  previous  to  her  departure, 
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that  we  feared  her  intellects  were  shaken ;  and 
this  sad  apprehension  was  confirmed  by  Peter's 
meeting  an  old  shrimp-gatherer,  who  said  he 
had  seen  '  a  mad  lady '  inquiring  for  a  boat  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ryde  ;  he 
added  also,  that  a  Southampton  boat,  about  to 
start  from  where  he  met  her^  had  most  pro- 
bably picked  her  up,  but  as  the  men  were  not 
of  the  island,  it  was  doubtful  how  we  could 
trace  her,  as  he  called  it,  '  over  sea.' 

"  Peter  very  properly  sent  our  steady  but- 
ler, and  another  of  our  servants,  who  was  with 
him,  across  the  water,  and  came  back  to  us  for 
directions.  Magdalene  was  like  a  perturbed 
spirit,  anxious  about  Mary,  Mrs.  Lorton,  and 
her  hair-brained  brother,  who  had  quitted  her 
in  a  most  unaccountable  way,  at  Kyde.  Her 
anxiety  was  not,  of  course,  diminished  by 
Peter's  story,  and  she  resolved,  on  this  vague 
information,  to  get  to  Southampton  the  next 
morning. 

"  '  I  know  not/  she  said  to  me  despondingly, 
*  what  may  occur ;  I  will  arrange  all  books, 
papers,  everything  belonging  to  them,  to-night. 
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and  leave  them  in  your  care  ;  for  my  own  des- 
tiny, or  tlie  destiny  of  others,  may  lead  me — 
Heaven  knows  where  ! ' 

"  She  was  occupied  as  she  designed  that 
night,  when  a  gentle  knocTk  at  the  window  of 
Mrs.  Lorton's  room  arrested  her  attention,  and^ 
with  more  courage  than  I  confess  I  should 
have  possessed,  she  threw  it  open,  and  there 
stood  D'Oraine  !  She  could  not  tell  me  the 
few  words  that  passed  between  them ;  but  when 
he  manifested  a  desire  to  withdraw,  she  seized 
him  right  bravely,  and  screamed  for  help. 
Peter,  more  than  half  asleep,  at  last  came  to 
her  aid, — but  too  late, — he  was  gone  !  Judge 
yourself,  my  dear  Sir,  of  the  intrepidity  of  this 
admirable  girl.  Perfectly  acquainted,  as  I  find 
she  is,  with  the  character  of  this  desperate 
man,  she  resolved  to  follow  him.  Giving  Peter 
a  few  brief  directions,  she  absolutely  armed 
herself;  and  when  poor  Peter,  terror-stricken, 
as  you  may  well  imagine  him,  inquired  who 
was  to  protect  her,  her  brief  and  emphatic 
reply  was — '  God ! ' 

"  After  all,  there  is  no  heroism  like  the  he- 
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roism  of  religion  !     Rapid,  and  silent  as  time 
itself,  slie  soon  came  upon  his  footsteps.    Feel- 
ing assured  that  he  was  not  stationary  on  the 
island,  she  went  towards  the   sea.     His  tall, 
erect  figure,  she  said,  when  first  she  distin- 
guished it  in  the  distance,  looked  like  an  evil 
spectre,  and  so  rapid  were  his  movements,  that 
she  found  considerable  difficulty  in    keeping 
him  in  sight.     As  they  neared  the  cliffs,  she 
felt  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  her  situation 
increase  :  the  moon  shone  murkily  enough,  yet 
it  did  shine  ;  and  she  knew  she  must  be  exposed 
to  observation  were  she  to  follow  him  down 
the  defile.     Hitherto  she  had  been  sheltered 
by  the  trees  and  hedge-rows.     It  seemed  as  if 
the  finger  of  Providence  guided  this  intrepid 
girl : — she  discerned  another  figure  approach- 
ing  to    meet    him   she    followed ;    fearful    of 
being   seen,   she  managed  to   crawl  through 
the  hedge,  and  crept,  or  rather  ran  along  the 
other  side,  until  she  arrived  opposite  to  where 
they  stood ;  then,  she  said,  for  the  first  time, 
she  trembled.     The  man  (we  have  since  under- 
stood that  he  was  a  creature  of  D'Oraine's) 
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learnt  from  him  tlie  disappearance  of  Mrs. 
Lor  ton.  Magdalene  says  she  must  have  com- 
municated it  in  her  agitation ; — and  she  fur- 
thermore gathered,  from  the  few  words  they 
exchanged,  the  locality  of  the  neighbourhood 
where  they  were  concealed,  and  where,  she  felt 
assured,  our  beloved  Mary  was  retained  a 
captive. 

''  Does  not  your  blood  boil,  my  dear  Sir,  at 
the  idea? — a  free-born  woman   a  captive  in 
freedom- giving  England ! — With  rapid  strides 
the  two  men  proceeded  to  a  boat  which  awaited 
them  on  the  beach ;  but  Magdalene  followed 
no  farther  than  was  necessary  to  ascertain  that 
they  really  put  to  sea.     Peering  from  the  cliff, 
the  boom  of  the  waves,  as  they  spent  them- 
selves upon  the  sloping  shingles,  came  heavily 
on  her  ear ;  but  she  saw  the  boat  mount  first 
one,  and  then  another  billow;  and  then  she 
said  (Oh,   how  she  wept  when  confessing,   as 
she  called  it,  'her  crime  ')  that  her  impulse  was, 
to  kneel  and  curse  the  little  dancing  bark,  as  it 
sprang  lightly  over  the  waters  as  a  sea-bird 
springs  to  its  nest.     She  did  better,  she  con- 
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quered  herself;  and  staying  neither  for  com- 
pany nor  assistance,  turned  her  steps  towards 
Hyde. 

''  She  arrived  there  as  the  morning  dawned : 
it  was  a  dark  rough  morning,  so  rough  that 
she  wondered  if  that  small  midnight  craft  had 
braved  the  tempest,  which  she  fancied  might 
almost  have  been  called  up  for  its  destruction. 
She  offered  largely,  but  could  get  no  sail-boat 
to  go  across.  She  was  compelled  to  wait  for 
the  steam-packet.  With  her  usual  fore- 
thought she  preferred  going  to  Portsmouth 
direct  and  from  that  to  Southampton,  rather 
than  to  Southampton  at  once,  though  his 
place  of  unhallowed  refuge  w^as  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood, — because  the  magis- 
trates at  Portsmouth  were  aware  of  the  pre- 
vious facts,  and  prepared  to  act  at  a  moment's 
warning.  Twice  the  little  packet  w^as  forced 
back,  and  it  did  not  arrive  at  its  destination 
until  long  past  its  appointed  hour.  Magda- 
lene had  abundant  time  to  consider  what  the 
purport  of  D'Oraine's  visit  to  Mrs.  Lorton 
could  be, — but  even  with  her  knowledge  of  his 
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character  and  conduct  she  could  assign  no 
reason  for  so  strange  a  proceeding  at  a  time 
when  it  was  his  interest  to  remain  unknown ; 
and  at  this  moment  the  reason  of  his  visit  is 
a  mystery  to  us  both.  When  she  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  she  literally  flew  to  the  magis- 
trate. Kindly  anxious  as  he  was,  he  still  saw 
the  necessity  for  acting  legally^  and  perplexed 
poor  Magdalene  with  sundry  observations, 
Avhich  were  happily  put  a  stop  to  by  the 
arrival  of  my  cousin  and  her  brother, — -jaded, 
worn,  and  dispirited, —  from  their  fruitless 
search.  You  may  imagine  how  bitterly  they 
upbraided  themselves  for  being  misled  by  the 
information  which  they  now  saw  had  been  got 
up  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  them. 

''  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  the  tur- 
moil of  poor  Magdalene's  feelings, — the  hope 
of  recovering  her  lost  friend, — the  dread  lest 
her  brother  should  encounter  one  whom  he 
considered  his  mortal  foe,  —  the  absolute 
bodily  fatigue  she  had  undergone, — the  fears 
of  the  worst, — the  hopes  that  all  would  end  well. 
Amid  this  torrent  of  feeling,  all  anxiety  on 
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Mrs.  Lorton's  account  was  overwhelmed — she 
almost  forgot  her  existence, —  and  it  was 
Harry's  inquiries  that  recalled  her  to  remem- 
brance. 

"  The  party  arrived  at  Southampton,  armed" 
with  the  necessary  authority,  and  proceeded  to 
reconnoitre  and  arrange  all  preliminaries.  The 
utmost  secrecy  was,  of  course,  the  first  matter 
of  importance,  and,  after  much  caution  and 
many  inquiries,  Harry  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt  that  not  only  D'Oraine,  but  Muskito, 
were  in  possession  of  a  dilapidated  house 
on  the  opposite  border  of  the  Southampton 
Water-  No  one,  even  those  suspecting  that 
the  two  men  '  were  not  what  they  should  be,* 
seemed  to  have  the  least  idea  that  there  was  a 
female  in  the  dwelling.  Nor  were  they  cer- 
tain that  the  objects  of  their  search  were  there 
then.  The  house,  they  were  informed,  had  a 
very  bad  reputation.  Years  before  it  had  the 
name  of  being  the  rendezvous  of  a  gang  of 
contrabandistes, — then  it  had  fallen  into  decay. 
It  was  believed  to  be  the  bond  fide  property  of 
one  or  other  of  those  whom  they  alluded  to. 

m2 
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Frequently  the  doors  and  windows  would  not 
be  unbarred  for  months, — and  then  a  pale, 
sharp -featured  foreigner  would  make  his  ap- 
pearance,— no  one  exactly  knew  how, — and 
disappear  as  mysteriously.  I  did  not  think 
there  had  been  so  much  romance  left  in  Old 
sober  England.  Their  arrangements  to  sur- 
prise the  inmates  of  this  dwelling — of  the  cau- 
tion they  used — of  the  difficulties  presented 
and  overcome — of  Magdalene's  persisting  in 
accompanying  them  to  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  house  itself,  where  she  was  com- 
pelled to  remain,  with  a  reserved  guard  of 
police — while  Harry,  Philip,  and  two  or  three 
others,  proceeded  directly  to  it — all  these  par- 
ticulars my  cou"§in  himself  will  detail  to  you 
when  you  meet.     I  hasten  to  the  conclusion. 

"  I  have  paused  in  my  task.     My  heart  and 
•head  both  ache. 

"  It  was  a  desperate  night — and  the  banks 

^of  the  Southampton  Water,  at  the  precise  spot 

•they  had  arrived  at,  were  steep  and  dangerous. 

It  was  with  difficulty  they  found  their  way,  as 

there  was  no  direct  road  to  the  spot,  and  they 
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were  frequently  interrupted  by  streams,  frag- 
ments of  rock,  and  in  danger  of  falling  into 
those  deep  sedgy  pools,  which  prevail 
throughout  the  country.  It  rained,  as  I  have 
said,  in  torrents,  and  as  they  passed  a  sort  of 
mound,  or  rock  (I  really  forget  which),  they 
saw  something  white  move  slowly,  yet  as  if 
with  the  intent  of  escaping  their  observation. 
This  at  once  aroused  Harry's  suspicions — and 
he  pounced  upon  it,  without  giving  time  for 
retreat, — and  who  do  you  think  it  was  ?  At 
such  an  hour — in  such  a  night — alone — not  a 
creature  near — within  sight  of  no  dwelling  but 
that  which,  of  all  others,  she  had  most  reason 
to  shun — it  was  Marys  mother !  Some  in- 
stinct, which  we  cannot  understand,  or  some 
wild  remembrance  of  D'Oraine's  having  a 
place  of  refuge  on  the  Southampton  River, 
doubtless  brought  her  there,  and  then  left  her, 
what  they  found  her, — a  hopeless  maniac  !  Oh, 
my  dear  Sir,  is  not  this  dreadful  ?  The  effect 
it  has  already  had  upon  our  dear  young  friend 
is  positive  agony  to  think  upon.  I  wrote 
*  hopeless,'  did  I  not  ?     Alas  !  I  did  !     Yet  it 
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may  not  be  so,  for  on  that  awful  night  she 
certainly  recognized  both  Harry  and  Philip — 
guided  them  in  silence,  and  with  the  utmost 
caution,  to  the  house, — and  absolutely  found 
them  the  best  means  of  entrance  through  the 
window  of  that  very  room  in  which  the 
wretches  had  confined  our  dear  Mary, — nay 
more,  but  for  her  exertions  Muskito  would 
have  escaped !  You  will  hardly  believe  that 
D'Oraine  got  off, — hov^,  is  more  than  I  can 
tell.  He  succeeded  in  leaving  the  house,  and, 
without,  struggled  but  too  successfully  with  a 
policeman,  whom  he  overcame. 

"Philip's  love  of  vengeance  is  almost  too 
determined  to  think  upon.  It  is  painful  to 
hear  him  speak  of  this  miscreant,  aud  more 
than  painful  to  speculate  on  what  would  occur 
were  they  to  meet.  He  is  now  perambulating 
the  coast,  and  lodging  informations  against 
him  wherever  a  magistrate  can  be  found, — if 
he  escape  the  country  it  will  be  little  short  of 
a  miracle. 

''  I  have  not  ventured  to  speak  to  Mary  on 
any  subject,  but  was    delighted  when   (now 
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some  three  hours  past)  she  shed  a  plentiful 
flood  of  tears.  She  has  twice  aslced  for  her 
mother.  Much,  indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  do  we 
need  your  counsel  and  support,  and  be  it  pos- 
sible— or,  I  had  almost  written,  impossible — I 

hope  to  see  you  here  soon. 

******* 

"  I  laid  down  my  pen  to  visit  poor  Mrs. 
Lor  ton.  The  physician  thought  it  better  that 
she  should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  her- 
self, my  stout-hearted  maid  only  being  in  the 
room,  and  Peter,  poor  fellow,  watching  with- 
out, in'  case  she  attempted  to  escape.  She 
stood  up  mechanically  when  I  entered  — 
curtsied — and  smiled !  O  such  a  smile ! — a 
smile  that  brought  no  brightness  to  the  eye — 
and  scarce  a  movement  to  the  features !  I 
held  out  my  hand  to  her — she  drew  back — 
crossed  her  hands  upon  her  bosom — and  said 
twice, — 

"  *  No  pledging  of  hands — no  pledging  of 
hands, — it  is  curst — it  is  curst ! ' 

*'  Grace  (my  maid)  tells  me  that  her  em- 
ployment has  been  heaping  silver  coins  one 
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Upon  the  other,  and  placing  pieces  of  paper, 
doubled  and  trebled  between  each  coin,  so  as 
to  increase  the  height  of  the  pile  she  builds. 

"  I  asked  her  '  if  she  wished  for  anything  ? ' 

"  She  shook  her  head. 

"  '  Did  she  wish  to  see  any  one  ? ' 

"  'No — except  poor  Mary — poor  Mary  ! '  she 
repeated,  with  a  bitter  sigh,  and  then  she 
placed  her  hand  on  my  cheek,  and  drew  my 
ear  close  to  her  lips,  '  You  must  not,'  she 
Avhispered  earnestly,  *  you  must  not  tell  Mary 
what  she  is — it  would  break  her  heart  ! '  and 
then  she  fell  into  a  fit  of  sobbing,  as  if,  poor 
thing,  her  own  heart  would  break  I  Nor 
would  she  suffer  me  to  leave  the  room  until  I 
had  promised  what  she  desired.  Oh,  the 
strange  unaccountable  wanderings  of  the  hu- 
man mind !  I  am  learning  humility.  My 
lovely  friend  bowed  like  a^  lily  by  the  storm — 
bowed — but,  thank  God,  neither  spotted  nor 
broken  —  her  scarce  less  lovely  mother  so 
wrecked  in  intellect ! 

''  I  fear  you  will  think  me  tedious.  We  are  all 
sorely  tried — but  she  is  safe — that  is  consola- 
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tion!  I  am  impatient  to  speak  to  her — but 
dare  not.  As  you  may  suppose,  this  matter 
has  got  abroad ;  and  the  most  extraordinary 
reports  are,  I  am  told,  afloat  throughout  the 
town.  The  door  has  been  beset  by  inquirers^ 
and  there  has  been  a  positive  mob  outside  the 
house  the  entire  day,  quiet  and  respectful  as 
possible,  but  full  of  sympathy  and  curiosity. 
I  wish  my  poor  cousin  could  get  some  sleep  ; 
but  he  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  a  pamful 
state  of  excitement. 

"  I  dread  to  ask  the  nature  of  the  rumours 
to  which  I  have  aUuded — but  they  must  be  si- 
lenced at  any  cost.  You  will 'be  with  us  soon 
— I  know  you  will,  dear  Sir.  Only  for  the 
unhappy  accident  which  has  kept  you  from  us, 
these  dismal  events  would  never  have  occurred. 
I  would  not  have  you  risk  life — but  aught  else 
might  be  endangered  to  save  those  so  dear  to 
you  and  us. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Sir.  I  post  this 
letter  to  London,  as,  by  doing  so,  our  servant 
will  get  the  start  of  the  mail  by  three  hours. 
Pray  let  my  father  know  that  she  is  safe.     I 
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will  write  him  if  I  can.  My  mother  is  with 
me,  and  imites  in  all  good  wishes  and  good 
feelings.  Dwell  upon  this — she  is  safe  ! — and, 
thank  God,  at  this  moment  in  the  sweetest  of 
sweet  sleeps. 

"  Yours,  most  sincerely, 

"Ellen  Revis." 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Hope,  though  it  is  pale  sorrow's  only  cordial, 
Hath  yet  a  dull  and  opiate  quality. 
Enfeebling  what  it  lulls. 

Mason. 

Lady  Ellen's  letter  to  Horace  Brown  was 
dispatched^  as  she  had  intimated,  by  one  of  their 
own  servants,  who  had  not  posted  above  thirty 
or  forty  miles,  when  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  the  bed-carriage  in  which  Uncle  Horace 
had  been  obliged  to  perform  his  journey.  The 
impatient  man  immediately  ordered  six  instead 
of  four  horses  to  his  equipage,  and  astonished 
the  postillions  by  the  promise,  that  "they  should 
have  gold  to  eat,"  if  they  arrived  at  South- 
ampton by  a  given  time.  Finding  that  Lady 
Ellen's  servant  was  also  charged  with  a  com- 
munication to  their  family  physician,  and  a 
letter  to  Lord  Norley,  he  sent  him  on  his  way 
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with  six  horses  also,  to  the  no  small  pleasure 
and  advantage  of  the  postmasters. 

The  next  morning,  paragraphs  similar  to 
the  following  were  put  in  extensive  circula- 
tion : — 

"  We  have  forborne  to  hint  at  an  affair  of 
exceeding  and  painful  delicacy,  which  has  occu- 
pied the  thoughts  of  all  who  remember  (and 
who  does  not  ?)  the  grace  and  beauty  of  one  of 
the  loveliest  gems  of  our  last  lovely  season. 
Our  readers,  so  well  versed  in  such  matters, 
will  at  once  see  to  whom  we  allude.  We  re- 
joice to  be  enabled  to  state,  upon  the  best  autho- 
rity, that  the  young  lady  was  discovered  only 
on  Friday  by  her  friends,  in  a  lonely  and  de- 
serted house,  not  a  hundred  miles  from  South- 
ampton. Cupidity,  it  is  said,  and  not  affection, 
urged  the  gentleman  to  detain  his  beautiftd 
captive.  He  narrowly  escaped  the  vengeance 
o{\\iiv  fiance ;  but  his  accomplice,  a  well-known 
roue  (whose  hark  has  long  been  esteemed 
more  dangerous  than  his  hite)^  was  secured. 
There  are  other  circumstances  (we  shall  cer- 
tainly  detail  them  next  week)  which  render 
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this  event  one. of  the  most  striking  romances 
of  real  life  that  has  occurred  for  years." 

Lady  Ellen  Revis  looked  at  the  pile  of 
newspapers  with  which  the  benevolence  of  their 
friends  had  gratuitously  furnished  them,  and 
thought  within  herself  of  the  thorough  hard- 
heartedness  which  prompts  so  many  to  propa- 
gate whatever  is  painful  and  disagreeable  to 
the  feelings  of  others.  If  anything  peculiarly 
pleasant  occurs,  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that 
the  event  passes  without  note  or  comment ;  but 
let  anything  of  a  contrary  nature  happen, — let 
some  misadventure,  or  misapprehension  arise, 
and  you  are  told  of  it  in  a  hundred  diiferent 
ways  at  once.  Condolence  sharpens  into  sar- 
casm ;  and  your  "  dear  friends  "  speculate 
upon  the  sensations  and  words  that  will  testify 
your  sufferings. 

The  most  provoking  part  of  this  mock  sym- 
pathy is,  that  all  the  time  they  are  putting 
the  object  of  their  compassion  to  the  torture, 
they  expatiate  upon  their  own  humanity,  and 
the  acuteness  of  their  feelings  for  others ! — 
and  absolutely  argue  themselves  into  the  be- 
lief that  they  have  hearts,  and  are  not  utterly 
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destitute  of  every  principle  of  humanity.    Oh, 
those  human  repeaters,  that  strike  in  darkness, 
and  tellj  not  of  the  progress  of  time,  but  the 
progress  of  scandal ! — who  journey  from  house 
to  house,  with  the  mildew  of  detraction  hang- 
ing from  their  lips, — who  smile  in  derision  of 
the  pangs  they   multiply, — who  excite   envy, 
and  originate  malice, — who  turn  and  re-turn 
the  simple  and  guileless  words  of  the  young 
and  innocent,  and  extract  poison  from  flowers, 
and  bitterness  from  the  honey  of  the  bee, — 
who  make  the  heart  of  the  young  wife  sad  with 
scarcely-breathed  insinuations  against  him  she 
loves,  and  tempt  husbands  from  the  home  they 
ought  to  cherish  and  protect^ — who  spread  like 
a  fog  over  a  fair  landscape,  so  that  while  it 
shadows  and  obscures,  and  renders  all  beneath 
its  influence  chill  and  miserable,  is  yet  so  va- 
poury and  undefined,  that  none  can  tell  whence 
it   comes    or    whither  it  goes, — who,  having 
passed  through  life,  and  seen  all  barren,  would 
that  each  saw  and  felt  like  themselves  ! — who, 
themselves  of  doubtful  reputation,  are  prone 
to  doubt  the  honesty  of  others,  and  read  the 
virtues  of  humanity  in  a  dark  corner,  while 
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they  proclaim  its  vices  from  the  house-tops. 
Out  upon  such,  I  say  !  whether  clothed  in  rags 
or  satins, — whether  hooded  by  a  false  religion, 
or  parading  with  the  bare  face  of  seeming 
honesty  and  bluntness.  Away  with  them! — 
give  them  no  corner  in  your  dwellings — ^be  not 
seduced  by  their  gossip,  or  blinded  by  their 
wit.  Let  them  be  banished  from  all  who  value 
domestic  peace,  whether  they  appear  in  the 
shape  of  a  paragraph,  or,  assuming  the  human 
form,  lead  you  to  believe  they  are  akin  to 
human  nature.  Away  with  such.  Direct  false- 
hoods never  do  half  the  mischief  that  petty 
insinuations  and  lowly-whispered  inuendoes 
work.  Muskito,  bold  liar  though  he  was,  was 
a  thousand  times  less  dangerous  than  such 
miserable  clippers  of  fair  and  honest  fame. 

Peter  Pike  welcomed  his  master  with  ex- 
treme delight :  telling  him,  while  assisting  him 
up  stairs,  that  now  he  was  come  all  would  be 
right  again  ;  and  Horace  (his  eyes  were  moist 
though,  while  he  spoke)  answered  that  Peter 
was  a  greater  fool  than  ever. 

Mary  no  sooner  heard  of  his  being  come, 
than  she  forgot  all  but  the  fact  of  his  arrival 
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and  had  slied  a  plentiful  shower  of  tears  upon 
his  shoulder,  before  Lady  Ellen  deemed  it  pos- 
sible she  could  have  quitted  her  chamber. 
Harry  Mortimer  was  with  Uncle  Horace  when 
she  entered;  but  he  left  them  alone,  and  long", 
long  did  they  commune  together.  Horace  had 
much  to  hear,  and  though  Mary  had  not  much 
to  tell,  as  to  quantity,  still  the  quality  was  of 
so  painful  a  nature,  that  it  was  long  ere  the  tale 
was  finished.  When  it  was,  Horace  Brown 
was  at  a  loss  for  words :  he  bowed  down  his 
head,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  God's  everlasting  curse  upon  him ! "  he 
said  at  last,  throwing  up  his  arms  to  heaven  as 
he  spoke.  "  It  is  no  use,  Mary,"  he  continued, 
for  she  would  have  silenced  his  invective ;  "  it 
is  no  use,  my  heart  has  framed  the  curse, 
and  it  must  have  way :  it  is  no  use.  I  am 
growing  old  ;  but  I  have  neither  lost  the  ener- 
gies nor  the  feelings  of  my  youth.  To  see 
you  there,  you — my  hope — my  pride — with  your 
pale  cheek,  and  your  weeping  eyes  ;  and  to 
know  that  your  young  heart  has  been  seared 
into  age,  and  your  spirit  broken  !  "  He  paused 
for  a  moment^  and,  clasping  his  hands  toge- 
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ther,  he  exclaimed,  "  Teach  me,  Ahnighty 
Father,  to  bear  this  as  becomes  a  man  !  '* 

Mary  took  his  clasped  hands  within  her 
own. — "Dear  uncle,"  she  said,  "look  at  me 
now, —  there  are  no  tears  in  those  eyes, — 
I  am  quite,  quite  calm  ; — do  not  let  me  think 
that  I  can  teach  you  patience, — do  not  let  me 
have  the  painful  consciousness  that  I  have 
plunged  you  into  misery." 

"Mary,"  interrupted  her  uncle;  "where  is 
that  necklace  which  I  gave  you,  just  before 
my  poor  brother  died  ?  " 

"  Gone — all  the  jewels  I  had; — all  my  mo- 
ther's jewels  went  long  ago,  to  purchase  his 
silence,  as  I  know  now,— I  did  not  know  it 
then ! " 

"  And  you  gave  them  all,  poor  child  ?  ", 

"  Ay, — did  not  my  mother  ask  them  ?  She 
will  never  ask  me  for  such  again !  Oh,  Uncle 
Horace,  I  can  bear  it  all ! — except  when  I 
think  of  that — to  see  that  she  does  not  know 
me — to  hear  her  talk  to  me,  as  she  did  last 
night,— addressing  words  to  the  phantom  her 
imagination  had  created,   and  called  '  Mary,* 

VOL.  III.  N 
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— and  I,  her  own,  her  only  child,  standing  be- 
fore her,  and  she  knew  me  not !  " 

"  As  to  D'Oraine,"  said  Horace  Brown, 
anxious  to  turn  her  thoughts,  "  I  cannot  just 
now  explain,  but  my  firm  conviction  is,  that 
his  claim  upon  your  mother  rests  on  a  false 
foundation,  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prove 
that  it  does  so,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  who 
dare  to  doubt  the  fact." 

*^  You  are  in  earnest,  I  see  you  are  !  "  ex- 
claimed poor  Mary, — "  Oh,  tell  me  how  ?  " 

'^  It  is  a  bewildered  and  bewildering  story," 
he  replied,  "  and  I  shall  not  keep  you  long  in 
suspense  ;  but  you  know  my  old  way,  never  to 
say  anything  until  I  am  certain  of  its  truth, — - 
the  ship  may  sail  with  a  fair  wind,  my  child, 
carry  its  merchandise  to  the  distant  port,  and 
sell  it  well, —  return,  —  see  England,  —  hail 
her  white  cliffs, — yet  perish  in  the  very  har- 
bour ! " 

"  Will  the  hope  your  words  have  just 
created  perish  so?"  said  Mary,  growing  still 
more  pale. 

"I   do  not   think   it  will ;    I   think,   I   am 
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almost  certain,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  an- 
swer all  doubts  touching  your  mother's  early 
life." 

"  Then  doubts  are  gone  abroad, — her  cha- 
racter has  been  canvassed, — her  origin,  I  sup- 
pose, inquired  into,"  interrupted  Mary  ;  proud 
and  indignant  feelings  calling  back  the  colour 
to  her  cheeks  and  brow.  ''  I  knew  it  would  be 
so ;  I  told  D'Oraine  it  would ;  he  talked  of  my 
saving  my  mother's  reputation  with  your  gold. 
I  knew  it  was  too  late,  when  he  had  made  me 
prisoner,  and  the  news  of  such  an  act  had  got 
into  the  world, — to  be  placed,  like  a  foul  rag, 
in  the  great  kaleidoscope  of  society, —  and 
turned^  and  turned,  to  suit  the  eye  and  will  of 
the  beholder ! " 

"  Mary,  my  dear  Mary,  do  not  look  so  bitter, 
— do  not  let  such  bitter  tones  escape  you, — 
I  never  saw  you  thus  before,"  said  her  uncle, 
pushing  back  the  hair  that  fell  over  her  fea- 
tures. "  Bind  up  your  hair,  my  child,  and  let 
us  talk  of  something  else." 

"  There  is  a  text  in  scripture,"  replied  Mary, 
shedding  back  her  ringlets,  "  which  says,  '  Out 

n2 
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of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speak- 
eth/ — let  me  speak  of  what  is  past^  or  my 
heart  will  burst.  I  will  tell  dear  Magdalene 
to  bring  me  a  glass  of  water,  and  set  it  here, 
and  then  I  will  draw  this  chair  quite  close  to 
you,  and  hold  your  hand  in  mine,  and  turn 
away  my  face,  and  if  I  should  weep,  you  will 
forgive  me,  for,  dear  uncle, — if — you  are  to 
have  a  child  whose  name  may  be  tainted  b}^  the 
shadow  that  falls  from  her  mother  upon  her — I 
will  be  your  child  again,  as  I  used  to  be  long 
ago ;  and  I  will  never  leave  you,  never,  uncle, 
never !  I  wish  I  never  had, — and  my  poor 
mother ! — I  know  you  will  find  room  for  her — 
and " 

"  Mary,  you  will  drive  me  mad  ! "  said  Horace 
Brown.  ''  We  must  not  forget  our  thankful- 
ness, in  this  trouble  ;  do  not  speak  more  of  it 
till  to-morrow." 

"  I  must,"  said  Mary,  ''  I  must  speak  to  you 
now."  Magdalene  brought  her  a  glass  of  water, 
— and,  after  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
for  a  few  minutes,  she  seated  herself  by  her 
uncle's  side. 
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"  It  is  of  Harry,  and  the  Norleys  I  would 
speak,"  said  Mary. 

'''  Good/'  replied  Horace  Brown,  shifting*  his 
foot  to  a  more  comfortable  position  ;  *'  if  any- 
thing could  have  endeared  Harry  more  to  me 
than  ever,  it  is  his  noble,  generous  conduct 
on  this  occasion.  I  do  not  so  much  mind 
the  exertions  he  made  to  recover  you,  because 
any  man  would  do  that ;  but  I  feel  his  tender- 
ness, his  delicacy.  Poor  fellow !  the  delight 
with  which  he  clasped  my  hand,  when  I  ar- 
rived, the  expression  of  his  countenance,  his 
manner.  Ah,  Mary,  Mary,  such  happiness  as 
is  in  store  for  you,  will  soon  make  you  forget 
poor  Uncle  Horace.  Then  Lady  Ellen, — how 
fortunate  you  are  in  having  such  a  friend; — 
and  her  lady  mother,  just  what  a  high-born 
woman  should  be  !  It  is  natural  to  English- 
men to  venerate  rank,  when  it  is  supported 
with  dignity!  As  to  his  lordship,  he  is  as 
mercantile  in  his  way  as  if  he  were  a  penny 
trader.  Well,  it  does  not  matter  much ! — 
Harry  is  too  old  to  be  corrupted;  not  but  that 
I  think  he  would  have  been  happier  with  me, — 
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you   do  not    speak,   Mary,  what  would   you 
say?" 

*'  You  must  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes 
longer,"  she  replied, — "  what  I  have  to  say  is 
anything  but  pleasing, — I  hardly  know  how  to 
begin.  As  to  Harry, — this  engagement — this 
betrothment,  between  him  and  me — must  end. 
Now  my  dear,  dear  uncle,  do  not  interrupt  me, 
— I  will  tell  you  why.  Perhaps  you  may  not 
know,  as  well  as  I  do,  his  high  and  delicate 
notions  of  female  honour  ;  you  may  not  be 
aware  of  his  extreme  sensitiveness  as  to 
woman's  reputation.  He  has  often,  oh,  how 
often !  descanted  to  me  upon  the  purity  and 
spotlessness  of  my  mother's  name;  he  has  said 
(I  was  proud  of  it  then),  that  he  could  not  feel 

happy  did  he  wed  a  woman  whose  mother  had 
been    even    suspected    of    mere    fashionable 

levity ; — he  has  said  how  much  more  he  loved 
me,  because  of  my  mother's  unsullied  fame,  and 
blessed  her  a  hundred  times  for  imbuing  my 
mind  with  feelings  and  sentiments  of  honour 
and  virtue.  When  I  did,  or  said,  what  he  ap- 
proved, he  always  traced  it  back  to  her ;  and  so 
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exquisite  were  his  feelings  upon  that  subject, 
that  he  fancied — now  mark  me,  dear  uncle — he 
fancied  that  the  delicacy  and  excellence  of  a 
woman  must  descend  to  her  from  her  mother  ! " 

"  Stuff,  stuif ! — he  knew  you  cherished  a 
compliment  paid  to  your  mother,  more  than  a 
hundred  paid  to  yourself,"  interrupted  Horace 
Brown,  pettishly. 

Mary  shook  her  head. 

"  I  was,"  said  this  affectionate  child,  "  a  thou- 
sand times  more  proud  of  my  mother's  praise 
than  of  any  ever  bestowed  upon  myself;  and 
though  I  confessed  her  little  vanity  and  weak-  , 
ness  upon  some  points  which  (forgive  me, 
uncle,)  you  almost  called  crimes ;  still,  when  I 
looked  on  her  exceeding  beauty,  and  remem- 
bered the  purity  of  her  maxims,  and  the  purity 
of  her  actions,  I  thought  his  praise  of  my  dear 
mother  the  sweetest  music  I  had  ever  heard. 
Tainted  as  I  now  am " 

"Who  says  you  are  tainted?"  demanded  her 
uncle,  in  a  voice  of  such  stern  authority  as  made 
her  start  from  her  seat, — ''who  dares  to  say  it?" 

"  I  DO,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone  which  pene- 
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tratod  to  his  very  soul :  "  am  I  not  her  child — 
will  not  the  villain  that  was  secured  be  brought 
to  justice — will  not  he  tell  the  tale,  with  all  the 
large  additions  he  knows  so  well  how  to  manu- 
facture? Maxwell,  too,  is  acquainted  with 
more  than  I  imagined.  But,  uncle,  I  speak 
not  of  public  report ;  it  is  enough  that  I  know  • 
the  sad  circumstances — that  I  know  my  be- 
loved mother  is  not  the  spotless  being  we  all 
believed  her.  With  this  most  heavy  know- 
ledge, I  could  not  be  his  wife — I  could  not  look 
him  in  the  face — I  could  not  meet  those  eyes 
— I  could  not " 

"  My  dear  Mary,  you  have  not  told  Harry 
all  this?"  interrupted  Horace  Brown. 

"  No, — I  wanted  strength ;  perhaps  I  wanted 
courage; — besides,  I  will  not  criminate  my 
mother.  Dear  uncle,  you  will  tell  him  for  me, 
— you  will  say  how  earnestly  I  pray  for  his 
happiness  ! " 

"  Humph ! — at  the  very  moment  you  de- 
stroy it." 

''  Frame  some  excuse." 

*'  Falsehood,  you  mean." 
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"  No,  uncle,  I  do  not  mean  falsehood;  and 
you  know  I  do  not." 

"  My  dearest  Mary,  you  mean  all  that  is 
right,  all  that  is  noble.  I  would  rather  see 
you  in  your  cofRn,  than  wedded  to  a  man  who 
cared  if  you,  being  what  you  now  are,  had  been 
blown  on  earth  by  any  of  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  so  that  none  could  tell  from  whence 
you  came.  If  there  had  been  the  slightest 
drawing  back  of  this  stately  family,  things 
might  bear  another  aspect ;  but  here  they  are, 
like  angels  watching  over  you; — do  not  cast 
happiness  from  you,  my  sweet  child, — I  tell 
you,  your  mother's  early  days  are  free  from 
stain,  and  even  were  they  not " 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  said  Mary,  in  a  firm  tone, 
and  with  a  dignity  of  manner  for  which  her 
uncle  was  unprepared/^ my  resolution  is  formed. 
How  do  you  think  that  Harry,  that  any  man 
of  common  delicacy,  putting  every  other  con- 
sideration out  of  the  question,  could  support 
the  idea  of  his  wife  having  been  carried  off, 
away  from  all  protection — taken — but  I  cannot 
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recapitulate.  I  will  not  believe  it  possible  that 
you  can  imagine  for  a  single  moment  that  I 
would  avail  myself  of  his  generosity,  and  force 
myself  upon  him, — that  you  could  suppose  that 
he,  moving  in  a  sphere  so  much  above  our- 
selves, could  feel  otherwise  than  miserable  with 
one  who  brought — — '^ 

"  Gold  enough,"  interrupted  Horace  Brown, 
"  to  buy  his  uncle's  property,  three,  ay,  four 
times  over ! " 

"  Uncle/'  said  Mary,  "  that  observation  is 
unworthy  of  you  ;  but  I  cannot  argue  the  ques- 
tion more ;  it  is  enough  that  1  feel  the  moral 
necessity  there  is  for  my  declining,  releasing 
him  I  would  say,  from  all  engagement  with 
myself,  with  me,  who  am  still  too  proud  to  enter 
any  family  where  I  should  be  unwelcome." 

"  Mary,  there  must  be  a  reason  for  this  de- 
termination; you  would  not  form  it  without 
some  good  reason :  has  Lady  Norley,  has  Lady 
Ellen  slighted  you?" 

*^  No — nothing  can  be  kinder — their  coming 
here  is  proof  enough  of  kindness.     No — if  they 
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had  been  proud  or  stern  to  me,  my  spirit  would 
have  risen ;  as  it  is,  there  is  nothing  left  for  me 
to  do,  but  to  bend  to  my  destiny." 

Horace  Brown  made  no  reply ;  but  he  was 
not  without  his  fears  that  Mary's  mind  was 
shaken  by  the  desperate  anxiety  she  had  suf- 
fered. 

"  Will  you  speak  of  this  to  Harry  ? — Will 
you  spare  me,  dear  uncle  ?  If  you  refuse,  I 
must  beg  of  Lady  Ellen  to  do  me  that  kind- 
ness. Hush  !  that  is  his  step  upon  the  lobby, 
— his  voice.  Indeed,  it  will  drive  me  mad,  if  I 
am  obliged  to  remain  near  him.  Every  look 
he  gives — every  dear  word  he  speaks — is  as  a 
dagger  in  my  heart.  Spare  me,  dearest  uncle, 
spare  me  I"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  an 
uncontrollable  flood  of  tears  ;  "  I  love  him  all 
too  well,  to  see  him  cursed  by  such  a  union  : — 
if  I  but  smiled  (I  have  but  little  cause  for 
smiles  now,  yet,  if  I  were  his  wife,  I  could  not 
choose  but  smile),  he  would  think  the  smile 
was  levity.  If  I  sung,  he  would  think  I  sung 
for  others,  not  for  him.     I  should  see  other 
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married  girls  turn  to  tlieir  motliers  for  support 
— advice — while  mine "' 

She  could  not  finish  the  sentence^  but  sunk 
in  an  agony  of  bitter  feeling  upon  her  uncle's 
shoulder. 

Horace  Brown's  own  eves  were  full  of  tears. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Slander  meets  no  regard  from  noble  minds — 
Only  the  base  believe  what  the  base  only  utter. 


While  Mary  was  engaged  in  such  mournful 
converse  with  her  uncle.  Lord  Norley  arrived 
at  the  hotel  in  a  high  fever  of  indignation  and 
offended  consequence. 

''He  was  glad,"  he  said,  "very  glad,  in- 
deed, that  the  young  person  ,was  recovered, — 
but,  until  the  whole  affair  was  cleared  up  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  he  thought  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  indecorum — amounting  almost, 
not  quite,  but  almost  to  actual  impropriety — 
in  Lady  Norley,  his  wife,  and  Lady  Ellen,  his 
daughter,  running  down  the  throats  of  such 
people  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  was  talk- 
ing of  the  very  equivocal  position — the  sin- 
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gular    circumstances    and    coincidences  —  he 
must  say,  the  very  singular  circumstances  and 
very  peculiar  coincidences — which,  of  course, 
would  be  subject-matter  of   debate, — and  he 
thought,  that,  taking  all  things    into    consi- 
deration, he  must  insist  on  Lady  Norley  his 
wife,  and  Lady  Ellen  his  daughter,  removing 
that  very  day  to  another    hotel,  not  leaving 
Southampton  altogether,  but  going  to  another 
hotel, — unless,  as  he  understood  Mr.  Horace 
Brown    had  arrived,  he  (Mr.  Brown)  should 
see  that,  as  a  matter  of  etiquette,  it  was  the 
commoner's  business  to  yield  to  the  peer,  and 
remove   accordingly.      He   doubted  not   Mr. 
Horace  Brown  would  perceive  this — though 
he  also  doubted  if  he  would  act  thereon — see- 
ing he  was  an  opiniated  person, — besides,  he 
loved  to  yield  (poor  Lady  Ellen  threw  up  her 
eyes), — he  loved,  by  his  own  personal  beha- 
viour, to  set  an  example  of  good  conduct  and 
forbearance  to  others,  —  he    thought  it  right 
that  men  of  rank  should  be  the  first  to  illu- 
minate persons  in  the  more  humble  walks  of 
life. 
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Lady  Ellen  ventured  to  say,  it  was  upon 
that  principle  Lady  Norley  and  herself  had 
acted — foreseeing  the  good  that  would  arise 
to  Mary  and  her  mother  from  their  at  once 
showing  their  friendship  and  confidence. 

His  stately  Lordship  did  not  permit  her  to 
finish  the  sentence.  He  recommenced  by  in- 
forming Lady  Ellen  that  she  was  not  a  man  ! 
— consequently  not  bound  to  set  examples — 
only  bound  to  follow  them^ — hinted  that  she 
was  rather  fond  of  being  remarkable  in  what 
he  considered  an  unfeminine  way, — and,  deem- 
ing it  inconsistent  to  argue  the  question  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  concluded  by  command- 
ing that  Lady  Ellen  and  her  mother  should 
be  prepared  within  an  hour  to  remove  their 
quarters  : — that,  however,  was  not  his  phrase, 
— his  Lordship  said  that  he  had  decided  on 
sending  his  valet  to  command  suitable  apart- 
ments for  them  elsewhere. 

"  My  dear  papa,"  again  expostulated  Lady 
Ellen,  "  think  of  poor  Mary — of  her  mother's 
deplorable  situation — of  what  they  have  suf- 
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fered^  —  indeed,  papa;,  I  never  knew  you  so 
ungenerous  before." 

While  she  spoke  Harry  entered  the  room. 
Lord  Norley  repeated  sundry  of  his  observa- 
tions to  his  nephew,  but  Mortimer's  heart  was 
too  deeply  interested  to  listen  to  them  long. 

"  Your  Lordship/'  he  said,  "  will,  I  hope, 
give  me  credit  for  every  desire  to  act  in  con- 
formity to  your  wishes, — but  if  you  think  it 
possible  that  I  can  leave  my  betrothed  bride 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  you  are  mistaken.  Nay 
more,  Sir,  I  think  that  Lady  Ellen " 

''  Sir,"  said  Lord  Norley,  drawing  himself 
up,  "  do  you  pretend  to  dictate  to  me  as  to  the 
management  of  my  child?  You  are  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  my  views  as  regards  Mr. 
Brown's  niece;  I  have  had  no  positive  reason 
to  alter  these  views, — but,  although  I  deny 
the  rkjht  you,  or  any  man,  has  to  question 
either  my  opinions  or  my  actions,  still  I  have 
no  objection  to  state  my  reasons  for  thinking 
that,  all  things  considered,  it  would  be  more 
proper — more  dignified — more  reputable  that 
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what  I  have  decided  on  should  take  place, — 
there  are  other  circvimstances,  also, — the  ru- 
mours— the  opinions, — but  we  will  adjourn  to 
the  next  room,  and  leave  the  ladies  to  give 
their  necessary  directions. — Sunday  though  it 
be^  they  must  remove  to-day,  —  nay.  Lady 
Ellen,  though  '  2/ <^^^^'  cousin''' — (his  Lordship 
pronounced  the  two  last  words  with  peculiar 
emphasis) — '"your  cousin  '  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  a  child's  first  duty  is  obedience,  I 
hope  you  have  not  done  so." 

Harry  followed  his  noble  uncle  with  any- 
thing but  filial  reverence, — resolved  to  assert 
his  free  agency  and  independence,  and  pour- 
ing forth  silent  yet  deep  anathemas  against 
the  icy  heartedness  of  worldly-minded  men. 

There  was  in  Harry's  manner  the  upright 
and  righteous  bearing  of  an  honourable  mind. 
Frank  and  affectionate,  he  was  also  truthful 
and  earnest — a  model  for  English  gentlemen 
to  mould  their  minds  on, — less  brilliant  than 
intelligent, — calculated  rather  to  command  es- 
teem than  win  devotion, — yet  who,  having  once 
secured  affection,  would  never  lose  it  by  the 
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indulgence,  or  rather  the  existence,  of  a  poor 
or  paltry  quality.  Pie  was  enthusiastic,  as 
quiet  persons  often  are, — enthusiastic  in  his 
secret  soul, — nursing  many  a  high  born  feel- 
ing in  the  sanctuary  of  his  own  bosom, — lest 
the  world  might  sneer  at  what  it  did  not 
understand.  Proud,  too, — very  proud, — not 
vain, — though  he  was  handsome,  and  not  un- 
conscious of  the  advantages  which  beauty 
gives  to  men  as  well  as  women.  He  believed, 
also,  in  the  doctrine  of  first  love, —  having 
loved  Mary  in  his  heart  of  hearts  from  the 
moment  he  saw  her  a  playful  child,  to  that 
very  hour  when  his  stately  uncle  began  to  talk 
to  him  of  the  expediency  of  calculating  what 
the  world  would  say,  could  say,  and  ought  to 
say, — and  questioning,  with  wearying  prolixity, 
how  he  could  have  been  so  imposed  on  as 
to  proceed  to  Havre,  when  Mary  was  really 
in  England ;  he  then  required  a  detail  of  how 
she  was  discovered — inquired  minutely  into 
D'Oraine's  escape — and  canvassed  the  motives 
which  he  supposed  might  have  compelled  her 
to  seek  her  uncle, — reverted,  in   a  few  words 
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(which,  however,  were  sufficient  in  number  and 
import  to  make  Harry's  blood  boil),  to  cer- 
tain reports,  —  and  conckided  his  harangue 
by  endeavouring  to  convince  his  impatient 
auditor  of  the  impropriety  of  his  remaining 
under  the  same  roof — though  it  was  the  roof 
of  an  hotel — with  Mrs.  Lorton  and  her 
daughter.  "  You  must  be  aware  that  your 
doing  so,"  he  said,  ''  can  only  be  interpreted 

in  one  way a  resolve,  on  your  part,  to  marry 

the  girl, — notwithstanding  not  only  the  abduc- 
tion, but  what  may  have  led  to  it." 

"  And   what    other    resolve,    Sir,"    replied* 
Harry,  taming  down  his  spirit,  "  could  I  come 
to — supposing  the  deep  affection  which  I  bear 
her  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question  ?  " 

"  Circumstances — expediency — have  surely 
the  power  to  alter  every  engagement,"  said 
the  sapient  Lord.  ''  I  agree  to  do  a  thing, 
supposing  it  to  be  lawful, — if  I  find  it  unlaw- 
ful, the  complexion  of  the  affair  changes.  You 
agreed  to  marry  this  girl,  supposing  all  things 
to  be  what  they  appeared, — if  they  are  not, 
why  you  are  at  honourable  liberty  to  retract, 

o2 
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or  (Horace  Brown  is  amazingly  rich)  to  make, 
perhaps,  a  more  advantageous  arrangement. 
At  all  events  this  Muskito's  examination  may 
explain  something  ;  and,  from  what  I  heard  on 
the  road  coming  down,  there  is  chance  of 
D'Oraine's  capture." 

Harry  bit  his  lip  till  the  blood  came,  yet  he 
could  restrain  himself  no  longer. 

"  The  girl,  my  Lord, — as  you  are  pleased  to 
call  her, — has  been  the  chosen — the  only — the 
silently  chosen  of  my  heart  for  years, — and 
were  she  without  a  shilling — without  a  friend 
— did  the  whole  world  turn  against  her, — she 
should  be  as  welcome,  as  dear  to  that  heart,  as 
if  she  were  dowered  like  a  queen,  and  of  royal 
blood.  I  am  certain  that,  whatever  she  has 
done,  has  been  done,  not  only  with  the  best 
intent,  but  in  the  yjurest  manner, — and,  though 
I  would  yield  to  your  Lordship's  feelings,  and 
deem  it  due  to  her  honour  and  my  own  that 
everything  touching  the  influence  this  villain 
possessed  over  her  mother"  (Lord  Norley 
sneered)  '-'  should  be  explained " 

Lord  Norley  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  said 
"  Psha." 
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"  I  thought,"  continued  Harry,  looking 
very  steadfastly,  if  not  sternly,  in  his  uncle's 
face,  "  that  you  would  like  to  hear  my  reasons 
for  remaining  in  this  house  ;  I  felt  it  a  duty  to 
your  Lordship  to  detail  them." 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  detail 
your  reasons  to  me,  Mr.  Mortimer,"  said  Lord 
Norley,  stiffly.  "  In  my  own  family  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  command — not  argue.  My 
poor  dear  boys  never  disputed  the  right  with 
their  father ;  if  you.  Sir,  continue,  or  rather  I 
should  say  desire,  to  stand  in  their  place,  I 
shall  expect  the  obedience  of  a  son  where  I* 
give  the  protection  of  a  father." 

"  I  was  so  long  without  a  father,  my  Lord 
that  I  may  be  excused  if  I  forget  how  obedi- 
ence should  be  rendered." 

Lord  Norley  colouied  violently,  for  Harry's 
bright  lustrous  eyes  were  fixed  vipon  his  face 
with  an  expression  which  he  could  not  misun- 
derstand. 

"  In  this  matter,"  he  continued,  *■  you  must 
permit  me  to  act  for  myself  If  I  did  not  care 
for  Miss  Lorton — if  I  could  even  forget  her 
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uncle's  protection  when  I  had  no  other  —  I 
should  consider  myself  the  greatest  dastard 
under  heaven  were  I  to  desert  her  now.  What^ 
my  Lord,  would  the  world  ring  with  ?  Her 
mother — have  you  heard  the  state  she  is  re- 
duced to  ?  I  feel  assured  I  must  have  misun- 
derstood your  Lordship." 

"  Not  at  all,  Sir,  not  at  all,"  said  Lord 
Norley,  with  bitter  emphasis.  "Do  as  3^ou 
please — quite  as  you  please, — fly  in  my  face — 
I  deserve  it  all — I  could  expect  nothing  else 
from  your  plebeian  education." 

"  Whatever  the  faults  of  my  education  have 
been,"  said  Harry,  with  more  acrimony  than 
wisdom,  ''  they  are  certainly  not  to  be  attri- 
buted to  your  Lordship's  superintendence." 

Lord  Norley  looked  at  his  nephew, — he 
had  never  before  either  felt  so  angry  with,  or 
so  proud  of  him,  as  at  that  moment.  He  was 
enraged  that  the  pupil  of  a  mere  trader  should 
dare  to  differ  from  him,  and  express  that  dif- 
ference ;  but,  despite  his  displeasure,  his  per- 
ceptions were  sufficiently  acute  to  enable  him 
to  see  a  lofty  and  firm  spirit,  which,  if  he  could 
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not  break,  might,  by  judicious  management, 
be  bent  so  as  to  promote  the  many  plans  he  had 
in  embryo.  The  justice  of  Harry's  observa- 
tion stung  him  to  the  quick, — yet,  insolent 
and  overbearing  as  he  was  to  his  inferiors,  the 
weight  and  intellectual  dignity  of  his  sister's 
son  compelled  him  to  consider  his  reply.  His 
proud  spirit  writhed  beneath  the  taunt,  and 
his  impulse  would  have  been  to  strike  Mor- 
timer to  the  earth.  Before  his  answer  was 
arranged,  a  door,  w^hich  neither  had  perceived, 
opened,  and  from  a  narrow  passage,  communi- 
cating with  what  might  be  termed  her  prison, 
Mrs.  Lorton  entered,  and  advanced  with  a 
hand  extended  to  each — almost  before  they 
became  aw^are  of  her  presence.  She  wore  no 
cap,  and  there  was  nothing  to  confine  her 
abundant  hair  but  a  golden  fillet,  which  en- 
circled her  brows  ; — her  figure  was  enveloped 
in  a  white  dressing  gown,  and  her  cheeks  were 
as  pale  as  her  dress  ; — her  eyes  glittered,  and, 
as  she  moved  with  a  rapid  noiseless  step 
across  the  room,  she  looked  more  like  a  spectre 
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than  a  living  woman.     She  put  her  finger  to 
her  colourless  lips  : — 

"  Hush — hush,"  she  said.  "  Magdalene  left 
me,  because  Mary  was  ill,  and  she  thought  I 
was  asleep  ;  but  1  was  not.  There  is  some- 
thing here  keeps  me  from  sleeping.  Fie,  my 
Lordj  you  should  not  be  in  such  a  poor  small 
room  as  this  !  I  listened  at  the  door,  and 
heard  you  and  Mortimer  talking  loudly.  You 
must  not  quarrel,  because  that  would  make 
my  poor  child  more  unhappy  than  she  is !  " 
and  then  she  paused  and  sighed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

'^  You  had  better  go  back  to  your  chamber, 
my  dear  Madam,"  said  Harry. 

"  And  so  I  will,  but  you  must  not  order  me. 
There  never  was  but  one  man  who  had  au- 
thority over  me,  and  he  was  not  my  husband ! 
No, — not  Uncle  Horace. — Lord  Norley,  you 
live  in  great  style,  and  know  many  things, — can 
you  tell  me  what  pride  is  ?  I  don't  mean  the 
love  of  a  new  court  dress — or  the  glory  of 
jewels — or  the  gilding  of  a  house, — these,  I 
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know  very  well,  are  bits  of  pride,  mere  chips, 
— but  the  pride — you  ought  to  know — can't 
you  tell  me?  I  think  it  must  be  something 
which  we  can't  have,  yet  always  want.  You, 
my  Lord,  wish  to  be  a  grand  orator — and  I 
wish  to  be  white  !  I  am  dressed  in  white — 
but  that's  hypocrisy !  Listen  one  little  while 
— we  are  all  hypocrites  !  You  (I  have  heard 
it  many  a  time)  can  never  be  a  statesman — 
though  you  would  seem  one, — and  I  shall 
never  be  spotless — though  I  dress  in  white ! 
Oh,  pride  !  pride  !  Now,  do  not  call  Mag- 
dalene, or  I  will  scream — and  I  do  not  wish  to 
do  that.  Never  do  what  you  think  wrong, 
particularly  when  you  are  young, — for,  if  you 
do,  the  remembrance  of  it  will  haunt  you 
all  the  days  of  your  life  !  " 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  brow,  and  passed 
it  round  her  head. 

"Where  are  my  ear-rings?"  she  said,  in  a 
low  and  earnest  tone.  "  I  am  a  widow,  and 
without  gold, — and  yet,  I  had  no  jewels  when 
my  husband  died, — how  was  that  ? — but  this,  I 
hink,  this  fillet  is  gold." 
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She  disengaged  it  from  her  hair,  and,  walk- 
ing close  to  Lord  Norley,  held  it  to  him,  say- 
ing,— 

''  Will  it  please  you  give  me  money — coin 
for  it  ?  I  care  not  what  the  coin  is,  so  it  is 
money, — and  then  I  can  buy  silence.  Will  it 
please  you  change  it  for  me  ?  Could  I  but 
get  back  the  money  I  have  spent — spent  on 
foolery — I  should  not  ask  you.  Sir,"  she  said, 
with  an  air  of  offended  dignity. 

Lord  Norley  drew  out  his  purse  to  indulge 
her  humour,  and  counted  some  coin  into  her 
hand.  While  he  was  so  occupied  (and  her  eye 
glanced  on  every  piece  as  if  she  would  devour 
it)  Mary  and  Magdalene  entered  by  the  same 
door  that  had  admitted  her, — the  moment  she 
saw  them  she  thrust  the  gold  into  her  bosom, 
still  holding  the  fillet  in  her  hand. 

In  her  agitation  Mary  did  not  see  Lord 
Norley. 

"  Mother,"  she  said,  "why  are  you  here  ?  " 

"  There's  an  ill  bred  girl !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Lorton,  with  a  total  alteration  of  voice  and 
manner.     "  Q^^rtsey  to  his  Lordship  !     Why, 
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Mary,  he  is  a  Lord,"  she  continued,  in  a  half 
whisper.  "  Curtsey,  Mary,  down  to  the 
ground  —  so  !  " 

''  My  dear  Miss  Lor  ton,"  said  Lord  Norley, 
"pray  retire, — this  agitates  you  too  much — 
you  are  pale  and  trembling — I  beg  of  you  to 
retire." 

"  Stay,"  interposed  the  poor  maniac,  coming 
between  them,  "  stay,  and  let  me  beg  her 
pardon  !  " 

She  sunk  on  her  knees  at  her  daughter's 
feet,  and  when  Lord  Norley  would  have  raised 
her, — for  Mary  was  obliged  to  cling  to  Magda- 
lene for  support,  and  was  perfectly  unable  to 
move  or  speak, — she  turned  to  him  and  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Stand  back,  my  Lord.  If  I  had  knelt  as 
often  to  innocence  and  virtue  as  I  have  to  rank 
and  vice  they  would  not  have  deserted  me 
now !  On  my  knees,  Mary,  I  ask  you  to  for- 
give me — at  your  feet  ?  Pray,  child,  forgive 
your  mother  ?  I  meant  it  all  for  good !  I 
wanted  to  hide  my  fault  beneath  a  little  plot 
of  earth,  and  then  heap  it  all  high  with  gold. 
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— SO  that  people  should  wonder  at  the  glitter- 
ing and  never  think  of  the  sin  beneath  !  Off, 
Sir ! "  she  said  to  Harry,  who  attempted  to 
raise  her  from  the  ground. 

"  May  I  beg  your  Lordship  to  leave  her 
with  us  ? "  said  Magdalene.  "  Mr.  Mortimer, 
send  Peter  and  the  nurse  both  here  —  for 
God's  sake  do !  This/'  she  whispered,  '*  is 
but  the  prelude  to  fiercer  ravings." 

"  Mary,  I  cannot  leave  you, — come  with  me, 
love, — you  must  not  remain  here,"  said  Harry 
Mortimer,  as  Lord  Norley  quitted  the  room. 

"  It  is  you,  Harry,  who  must  not  remain 
here,"  said  Mary,  struggling  to  repress  her 
feelings.  ''Lady  Ellen  has  just  told  me  that 
you  are  all  about  to  leave  this — and  I  am  glad 
I  met  you,  and  have  power  to  tell  you  that 
I  think  it  right — very  right — you  should  do 
so." 

'*  If  all  the  powers  of  earth,  Mary,  were  to 
command  it,  I  would  not  leave  you  now !  "  said 
Harry,  with  determined  energy. 

"  Oh  yes  !  "  exclaimed  the  poor,  bewildered 
mother,  coming  forward,  "  you  will  leave  her — 
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Believe  me — for  from  henceforth  I  mean  to 
say  the  truth — my  hfe  has  been  one  long  lie — 
all  acting — all  acting  till  now, — and  oh  !  " — she 
sighed  as  if  her  heart  would  break, — "  such  sad 
acting  as  it  has  been  ! " 

*'  I  will  go  with  my  mother,  and  return  to 
you  here,"  said  Mary  apart  to  Mortimer. 

''  Ay,  Mary,"  continued  Mrs.  Lorton,  ''  bid 
him  farewell — do — do.  I  tried  to  conceal  it 
as  long  as  I  could.  I  lived  in  sin  (and  I  knew 
it)  for  more  than  twenty  years.  There  is  a 
place  in  Scripture  (Magdalene  will  remember 
it)  where  it  is  said  to  a  sinful  woman  '  go,  and 
sin  no  more,' — but  I  sinned  on — 'twas  for  her 
— for  her — for  her  !  Think  of  the  name  she 
will  be  called — ^hall  I  whisper  it  you  ? "  and 
she  drew  close  to  Harry  while  she  spoke.  He 
shuddered  and  left  the  room  abruptly,  and 
Mary,  wliite  as  a  lily  and  trembling  like  an 
aspen,  could  hardly  support  herself  "  You 
see — you  see — you  see,"  she  repeated  wildl}^ 
''  the  silent  scorn — the  contempt — you  observe 
it !  I  said  how  it  would  be  !  It  will  drive  me 
mad — utterly  mad !     Now  can  you  blame  me. 
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my  child  ?  Can  you  blame  me  now  ?  You 
see  how  it  is — he  deserts  ns — and  we  have  no 
money !  Look — scorn  and  starvation — two  of 
hell's  hounds ! "  and  the  wretched  lady  fell 
into  one  of  those  violent  ravings  Avhich  Mag- 
dalene had  too  truly  anticipated. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  Mary  was  sup- 
ported through  this  scene.  It  was  beautiful 
to  observe  how  sorrow  had  tempered  her 
mind — and  how  a  mind  so  tempered  can 
strengthen  the  weakest  body.  Her  spirit  was, 
as  it  were,  concentratedy  —  its  finest  essence 
preserved, —  and  when,  after  the  strength  of 
the  poor  maniac  was  exhausted,  she  fell  into  a 
slumber — Mary  Brown  Lorton  prepared  her- 
self to  meet  another  trial.  Her  foot  upon  the 
threshold  of  her  chamber — she  paused  for 
strength.  A  feeling  of  desolation — the  con- 
sciousness of  the  nature  of  the  tie  she  was 
about  to  sunder  for  ever  came  upon  her — a 
sensation  of  loneliness  almost  sunk  her  to  the 
earth.  She  whispered  to  herself  how  much 
worse  it  would  have  been  if  Uncle  Horace  had 
not  been  here  ! — and  thus,  gathering  consola- 
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tion  from  the  very  briars  of  affliction,  she  entered 
the  room,  where  Harry  waited  for  her  with 
feelings  of  the  most  mingled  and  painful  de- 
scription. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environ'd  by  a  wilderness  of  sea. 

Shakspeakk. 


Haiiry  advanced  to  meet  his  betrothed  bride 
with  even  more  than  his  wonted  earnestness 
and  warmth  of  manner.  He  had  ahvays 
deeply  loved  lier,  but  now  his  generosity  as 
well  as  his  affection  was  called  forth,  and  every 
fmcr  feeling*  of  his  noble  nature  glowed  within 
him.  He  pressed  her  to  his  bosom^  and, 
though  she  yielded  to  the  pressure,  she  looked 
into  his  face  with  an  expression  of  such  utter 
mournfulness  that  its  memorv  haunted  him  for 
years. 

''  Is  Ellen  gone?"  she  inquired. 

"  No,  she  would  not  go  without  saying  good 
bye." 
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''  It  is  soon  said,"  replied  Mary,  ''  but  long 
remembered.  Have  you  seen  Uncle  Horace?" 

"  YeS:,  but  he  seemed  too  worn  out  to  speak 
to  me." 

*'  I  told  you  a  short  time  ago  that  I  think  it 
right  you  should  leave  this  house — right,  that 
you  should  leave  me  for  ever.''  The  two  last 
words  were  almost  inaudible,  yet  Mortimer 
heard  them, 

"It  is  an  ill  time  for  jesting,  Mary,"  he  said, 
much  agitated.     "  Why  should  I  leave  you  ?  " 

''  Simply,"  she  replied,  "  because  it  is  not 
right  for  you  —  as  you  now  are,  with  great 
hopes  and  brilliant  prospects, — to  unite  your 
fate  to  that  of  one  whose  fame  is  blotted^ 
Now,  Harry,  when  we  must  part  for  ever,  I 
can  tell  you,  without  a  blush,  I  love  you  too 
well  to  support  the  idea  that  you  wedded  un- 
worthily." 

Harry  looked  at  her  with  a  most  painful  but 
undefined  notion  that  her  brain  must  be  af- 
fected. 

"  Hear  me,"  she  continued,  "  for  a  little  time. 
The  principal  events  from  which  our  sorrows 
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spring  can  be  no  secret  now,  but  the  under 
current  which  has  wrecked  our  happiness  must 
be  known  but  to  ourselves.  The  fearful  as- 
cendancy that  man  possessed  over  my  poor 
mother  is  but  too  clearly  explained.  From 
the  hour  it  was  ,so,  I  never  thought  of  you, 
Harry,  but  as  a  brother." 

Harry  again  looked  at  her  intently.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  wavering  in  her  manner, 
— nothing  in  the  tone  of  her  voice  that  inti- 
mated v>^ant  of  firmness, — it  was  sad — mournful 
— yet  resolved. 

"  I  cannot  understand  this,  Mary,"  he  said, 
pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

"  Alas  !  "  she  replied,  "  how  can  I  make  you 
comprehend  what  it  is  agony  for  me  to  think 
of?  You  fancy  the  words  you  have  heard  are 
but  fruits  of  the  wanderings  of  my  poor  mo- 
ver's mind, — their  foundation  is  truth  ;  but  do 
not,  Harry, — let  me  implore  you,  do  not — 
breathe  this  even  to  Lady  Ellen.  It  may  be 
that  to  you  I  ought  not  to  have  said  so  much ; 
perhaps  it  is  a  selfish  feeling  which  makes  me 
rather  sacrifice  this  portion  of  the  secret  than 
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permit  you  to  think  licr  you  love  capricious,  or 
capable  of  change.  God  knows  that  at  this 
moment — during  this  hour,  the  last  we  shall 
spend  together — I  never  thought  so  highly  of 
you — never  estimated  you  as  I  do  now." 

"  Still,  Mary,"  he  said,  ''  3'ou  speak  riddles. 
What  can  have  caused — what  created  this  re- 
solution ?  That  the  miscreant  whose  outrage 
plunged  us  all  in  perplexity  and  misery  has 
much  influence  over  your  mother  is  but  too 
evident  —  that  such  influence  was  gained  in 
early  life  is  also  certain — but  how  this  can  af- 
fect our  engagement  I  have  yet  to  learn." 

"  Have  you  forgotten  how  frequcntl}^  you 
exulted  over  the  purity  of  my  mother's  cha- 
racter t  Have  you  forgotten  how  often  you 
have  said  that,  were  she  less  excellent,  you 
would  be  less  satisfied?  Can  you  not  call  to 
mind — but  why,"  she  continued,  with  a  total 
change  of  manner, — "why  need  I  dwell  on  this? 
You  know  that  perfect  love  cannot  dwell  with 
suspicion." 

"  I  would  as    soon  suspect  an  angel  from 
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heaven   as  you,  Mary/'  said   Harry,  passion- 
ately. 

"  You  say  so  now,"  she  replied,  "  and  you 
are  not  suspicious  ;  but  doubts  would  come — 
I  know  they  would ;  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stance— a  word — a  look — a  sigh — might  (and, 
Harry,  the  bare  probability  of  such  an  event 
would  crush  my  heart  even  unto  death)  make 
you  say,  '  She  is  too  like  her  mother ! ' " 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  to  con- 
ceal her  emotion,  while  Mortimer,  wdth  feel- 
ings that  can  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed, paced  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  She  was  young — almost  a  child — beautiful 
— innocent — guileless,"  said  the  weeping  girl, 
*^'  when  he  knew  and  married  her.*' 

"  Married  her !  "  exclaimed  Harry.  ''  Do 
you  really  mean  that  that  monster  was  actually 
married  to  your  mother,  and  yet  dared  to  so- 
licit your  hand  ? " 

Mary  shuddered  as  she  spoke.  ''  That  was, 
I  am  certain,  a  mere  mask  to  extort  money. 
I   silenced  the  horrid  subject  when  he  dared 
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to  mention  it.  But  to  return  :  he  married  my 
mother  early  one  summer  morning,  and  be- 
fore the  noon- day  came  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  bride — why  or  how  I  know  not — I 
could  not  ask — but  she  thought  him  dead, — 
under  this  belief  she  married  my  poor  father. 
You  see  now  what  I  am; — but  judge  her 
not  harshly — judge  her  not  harshly!"  she 
exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands.  '^  He  came 
to  England — found  her  the  wedded  wife  of 
a  rich  man — made  her  believe  her  early  mar- 
riage was  illegal — yet  held  it  over  her  as  a 
threat !  Do  you  wonder  she  is  mad  ?  She 
was  a  mother !  She  had  long  been  aware  of 
the  utter  profligacy  and  vileness  of  his  cha- 
racter. Her  children — she  had  not  courai^e 
to  think  they  were  ivhat  the  only  survivor  is. 
She  gave  him  gold — gold — gold  ! — and  again 
he  disappeared.  0\\,  how  she  hoped  him 
dead !  Imagine  the  years  of  gilded  misery 
that  woman  passed!  Her  trembling  anxiety 
— dreading  that  she  lived  in  error,  and  seek- 
ing to  make  atonement  by  upright  and  righte- 
ous living :    longing   for  my  sake — my  sake 
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Harry, — for  distinction  !  Oh,  what  a  tender 
mother  she  has  been  ! — how  full  of  love  ! — how 
rich  in  gentleness  ! — in  every  sweet  and  wo- 
manly attribute !  Those  who  judge  harshly 
should  look  into  themselves  and  learn  mercy." 

"  Still,  dearest  Mary,"  said  Harry,  resuming 
his  seat  by  her  side,  "  you  are  unchanged — 

your  mother's" he  paused  for  a  word,  and 

Mary  caught  at  the  pause  as  it  had  been  a 
crime. 

"  What  could  you  say  ?  "  she  inquired,  while 
her  wear}^  weeping  eyes  flashed  for  a  moment 
with  an  unusual  fire. 

"  Nothing,  believe  me,  dearest,  that  could 
give  you  pain." 

"  No,  no,  I  am  sure  of  it:  think  of  the  suf- 
fering I — the  suffering  ! — during  so  many  years 
• — the  sword  hanging  above  her  head — the 
poisoned  chalice  standing  by  her  side,  which 
she  knew  she  must  drink  !  Would  that  we 
both  had  drank  and  died  1  " 

She  pressed  her  hands  convulsively  to  her 
bosom,  to  still  its  throbbings,  but  her  poor 
heart  beat  all  too  rapidly. 
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"  1  that  was  so  proud  of  her,  to  see  her  now ! 
You  have  seen  her,  but  not  through  the  long 
and  dreary  night,  when  all  around  is  hushed, 
and  there  is  silence,  and  time  for  her  mad  words 
to  sink  into  my  brain.  You  will  pray  for  me, 
Harry  ! — you  will  pity  and  pray  for  me,  when 
we  are  no  more  together  ;  but  I  must  finish. — 
In  London,  after  she  met  him  (it  was  at  Lord 
Norley's),  she  again  gave  him  gold,  jewels, 
everything,  to  purchase  silence  ;  and  I  knew  it 
not.  My  poor  father  died — I  thank  God  for 
it  every  time  I  pray — and  he  found  out  (I 
think  it  must  have  been  through  Maxwell,* 
whom  my  simple,  though  clever  uncle  thought 
he  had  secured)  that  she  was  dowerless, — and 
then  he  planned  to  get  my  fortune  all  within 
his  grasp.  Indeed,"  she  continued,  "  I  con- 
fuse myself; — it  was  my  uncle's  letter  to  my 
mother  told  all  the  truth,  and  he  stole  it  in 
some  way,  I  forget  how — and  then — I  set  off 
to  London,  to  prevail  on  him  to  pay  D'Oraine 
the  price  of  silence,  and  save  my  mother's 
fame.  He,  regretting  he  had  not  stipulated 
for   more,  pursued  me — you  know  the  rest. 
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Muskito,  heartless  as  he  is,  will  make  it  all 
rude  prison-tallvj  every  paper  will  be  crammed 
with  it,  the  news  will  form  rare  paragraphs, — 
posted  up  here  and  there — anecdotes  manufac- 
tured— our  pictures  stuck  in  the  shop-windows 
— commented  on — pointed  at !  Oh,  that  we 
had  remained  where  I  was  born  !  Harry,  for- 
give me  all  the  pain  that  I  have  caused  ^^ou, — 
the  gay,  light,  cheerful  girl,  has  become  the 
sad,  sorrowing  woman." 

"  You  shall  not  be  sad  or  sorrowing,"  he 
replied  ;  "  I  will  be  with  you.  Oh,  Mary,  you 
cannot  suppose,  if  I  imagined  that  the  high 
state  you  have  before  spoken  of  would  separate 
us,  but  that  I  would  fling  it  far  from  me,  re- 
turn to  your  uncle's  counting-house,  and  en- 
deavour to  be,  like  him,  an  upright  British 
merchant !  What,  dearest  Mary,  would  all 
the  wealth,  the  brilliancy  of  state,  be  without 
you — you,  the  morning-beam  of  my  first  youth 
— the  sunshine  of  my  manhood?     Never,  so 

help  me " 

*  Hush  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  you  do  not  mean 
to  deceive  me  ;  but  you  have  deceived  your- 
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self.  Visions  of  honourable  ambition — of  high 
distinction — have  been  with  you  long; — the 
claim  I  resign,  is  but  one  of  the  many  which 
hold  you  in  thrall,  for  the  good  and  the  honour 
of  your  kind.  A  statesman,  such  as  I  would 
have  you,  lives  for  his  country.  I  have  pleased 
myself  for  hours,  days,  weeks,  by  the  contem- 
plation of  what  you  would  do,  say,  look, — I 
shall  do  so  still, — but  our  paths  are  different. 
I  must  return  to  the  valley  from  whence  I 
came;  you  will  not  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
your  early  friend  !  " 

'*  Friend  !  "  Poor  Mary  laid  particular  em- 
phasis on  that  word,  as  girls  ever  do,  w^hen 
their  hearts  are  most  fvill  of  love.  She  was 
unsconscious  of  the  fraud,  poor  maiden, — she 
was  herself  deceived ! 

"  Mar}^,"  said  Mortimer,  for  she  would  have 
risen  from  her  seat,  had  he  not  prevented  it, — 
"  you  shall  not  leave  me  thus ;  to  give  you  up, 
would  be  to  tear  from  out  my  bosom  all  that  is 
most  loved  and  cherished  there.  Come  weal, 
come  woe,  let  this  unhappy  circumstance  be 
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commented  on  as  it  may,  you  are  my  betrothed 
in  the  face  of  God  and  man  !  " 

"  Not  so/'  she  answered  ;  "  we  part  for  ever. 
I  will  force  you  to  respect,  to  esteem  me.  My 
duties  as  well  as  yours  are  distinct,  yet  defined. 
Your  country,  your  relatives,  demand  that  you 
should  not  link  your  fate  with  gilded  shame. 
I  shall  have  much  watching*.  I  will  never 
leave  my  mother  to  the  hireling's  care.  My 
poor  uncle,  too.  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  she 
continued,  while  her  tears  flow^ed  on,  "  very, 
very  happy.  I  shall  do  my  duty,  and  I  shall 
hear  that  you  do  yours.  I  shall  see  it,  per- 
haps," she  added,  trying  to  smile,  '^  for  in 
future  years,  when  all  this  has  been  forgotten, 
we  may  meet  again." 

"  Horace  Brown  will  never  suffer  this,"  said 
Harry,  in  an  agony  of  distress ;  ^'  it  is  unjust 
and  cruel.  If  I  perceive  no  obstacle,  if  I  see  in 
you  all  that  can  render  life  desirable,  if  I  care 
not,  why  should  you  thus  mar  the  only  real  hap- 
piness of  my  existence  ?  Pause,  dearest  Mary, 
before  you  drive  me  from  you ;  pause,  I  in- 
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treat  you;  your  feelings  are  excited  now;  you 
are  not  what  you  will  be  after  a  little  reflection, 
— for  your  own  sake,  dearest,  drive  not  from 
you  the  lover,  the  friend,  the  husband, — who 
never  until  this  moment  fully  understood  the 
depth,  as  well  as  the  purity  of  your  sweet 
mind.  Think  of  your  mother's  situation, — 
think  of  your  uncle's  advancing  years, — you 
have  no  earthly  relative,  Mary, — wealth  can- 
not purchase    friendship— tenderness — love — 

such  as  ours  has  been,  and  will  continue " 

His  lips  quivered,  his  cheek  paled  as  he 
spoke,  he  could  not  utter  another  word,  but 
stood  before  her,  grasping  her  shivering  hands, 
and  gazing  with  mingled  hope  and  despair 
upon  her  agony.  The  affection  of  her  entire 
life  rushed  upon  her  memory  ;  she  remem- 
bered her  jealousy,  and  the  wrong  she  had 
done  him,  when  her  spirit  was  as  youthful  as 
her  years ;  she  knew  that  the  course  she  had 
marked  for  herself  was  plain  before  her ;  she 
was  fully  impressed  mth  the  idea  that  Harry 
could  not  love  any  human  being  whom  suspi- 
cion had  overshadowed.     So  perfectly  had  she 
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convinced  herself  of  this,  that  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, before  she  quitted  the  Isle  of  Wight,  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  Horace  Brown  to 
accede  to  D'Oraine's  demand,  she  had  resolved 
not  to  unite  her  fate  with  Mortimer's  ;  this  re- 
solution had  gained  strength  when  she  found 
that  the  affair  must  necessarily  be  canvassed 
over,  and  made  the  subject  of  public  animad- 
version from  such  publicity.  Well  might  a 
woman  shrink  from  such. 

Harry  had  only  said  the  truth,  when  he  stated 
that  he  had  never  before  understood  the  "  depth 
and  purity  of  her  sweet  mind."  An  idea  of 
self,  or  the  interests  of  self,  never  occupied  her 
thoughts:  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  generous 
enthusiasm  which  was  in  reality  the  main-spring 
of  her  conduct,  she  believed  that  her  actions 
were  merely  the  result  of  reason  and  justice. 
The  weight  which  her  immense  fortune  would 
give  her  in  society,  never  entered  into  her  con- 
sideration ;  she  never  called  to  mind,  how  gold 
silences  all  scruples,  heals  the  most  wounded 
reputations,  and  calls  forth  the  smiles  and 
greetings  of  the  world.     She  felt  degraded, 
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and  she  could  not  bear  that  one  she  loved 
should  share  that  degradation. 

To  Harry,  all  she  said  was  new, — the  agony 
he  had  suffered  on  her  account,  again  pressed 
upon  him ;  her  image  had,  indeed,  been  min- 
gled with  every  dream  of  future  happiness  and 
renown;  he  had  thought  how  she  would  grace 
the  station  which  in  a  few  months  they  were 
to  hold  together :  he  knew  that  the  path  to 
distinction  was  strewn  with  thorns;  but  he 
also  knew,  that  while  her  gentle  hand  would 
extract  them  from  his  pillow,  her  sweet  voice 
would  cheer  him  on  his  way. 

She  was  exactly  one  of  those  beings  who 
would  adorn  a  court,  and  yet  not  seem  out  of 
place  in  a  cottage.  Society  had  refined,  with- 
out destroying  that  exquisite  simplicity  of  mind 
which  is  the  smiling  handmaid  to  woman's 
happiness.  He  loved  her  deeply  and  tenderly ; 
he  was  proud  of  her  ;  and  though  he  had  heard 
too  much  and  too  often  of  her  treasures  to  be 
insensible  to  their  advantage,  yet  it  may  be 
said,  with  perfect  truth,  they  w^ere,  in  his  esti- 
mation, but  as  dust  in  the  balance,  when  com- 
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pared  with  her  personal  and  mental  attractions. 
Now,  when  she  stood  trembling,  and  almost 
dissolved  in  tears,  before  him,  he  thought  her 
dearer  far  than  ever,  blending,  as  she  so  truly 
did,  the  gentleness  of  a  tender  woman,  with 
the  attributes  of  a  heroine. 

Mary,  poor  Mary,  who  had  overcome  her 
own  feelings,  was  unable  to  support  Harry's 
evident  sorrow  and  distress.  She  could  not 
endure  it  longer,  and  replied  to  his  passionate 
and  reiterated  entreaties,  that  she  would  not 
cast  him  off  for  ever — that  she  would  at  least 
wait,  that  she  would  delay  his  sentence — by 
continued  showers  of  tears  ;  and  when  she  felt 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  escape  his  presence, 
overpowered  and  unable  to  utter  a  single  word, 
she  retired  to  the  privacy  of  her  own  chamber, 
only  to  renew  her  prayers  and  supplications 
for  strength  to  keep  her  resolution  unchanged. 

It  seemed  as  if  her  trials  on  that  day  were 
to  have  no  end.  She  had  to  encounter  Lady 
Ellen,  to  bid  her  adieu,  and  deemed  it  right  to 
tell  her  determination.  There  was  much  of 
true  love's  chivalry  in  Mary's  sacrifice,  that 
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found  a  faithful  echo  in  Ellen's  heart ;  but  she 
knew  the  world  better  than  Mary,  and  assured 
her  that  she  overrated  the  difficulties,  and  mag- 
nified all  things  connected  with  her  situation. 

''  I  know  my  cousin  better  than  you  do, 
Mary,"  she  said,  when  they  had  exchanged 
farewells  for  the  tenth  or  twelfth  time";  ''  his 
affections  are  fixed  upon  you  ;  he  might  marry, 
but  he  could  never  love  another  ;  think  longer 
of  it,  and  you  will  think  better." 

"  And  you  to  say  this,  Ellen  !  you,  who 
know  that  your  lordly  father  has  obliged  you 
to  quit  this  hotel  on  our  account.  Do  you 
think  I  would  enter  the  noblest  family  on  earth, 
if  I  were  to  be  deemed  unworthy?" 

•^' Brave  girl!"  exclaimed  her  friend;  ^^so 
would  I  have  you  feci ;  that  sentiment  is  worth 
all  the  rest  ;  never  would  I  have  you  do 
so  ;  but,  trust  me,  no  shadow  of  unworthiness 
could  exist  in  the  sunshine  of  so  much  gold! " 

"  I  would  not  be  indebted  to  that,''  said 
Mary,  scornfully,  ''  for  my  admittance  any- 
where !" 

"  My  dear  Mary,  talk  as  we  will  of  aristo- 
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cracy,  gold  is  in  our  day,  at  all  events,  the 
aristocracy  of  England.  A  sudden  fit  pos- 
sessed my  father  :  the  House  has  been  up  some 
weets,  so  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising his  eloquence ; — for  many  days  he  has 
been  amongst  strangers,  consequently,  he  has 
not  had  the  power  of  showing  his  authority, 
which  he  has  pent  up  for  our  advantage  ;  his 
words  must  have  way,  and  so  must  his  temper, 
or  he  would  die ; — he  most  especially  estimates 
your  uncle's  gold.  As  to  yourself,  my  dear 
Mary,  you  are  what  he  considers  every  woman 
under  such,  or,  indeed,  any  circumstances — the 
alloy  :  you  cannot  be  angry  at  his  viewing  you 
in  the  same  light  as  his  own  daughter  ?  Had 
we  been  at  another  hotel,  he  would  have  com- 
manded us  here,  to  show  that  nothing  could  be 
right  but  what  he  counselled." 

"  Thank  you,  dearest  Ellen,  you  set  things 
in  a  cheerful  light ;  but  my  resolution  is  un- 
changed :  HE  shall  never  have  to  reproach  me 
hereafter.  Never  could  I  bear  a  doubting  look 
from  him, — at  least,  he  shall  respect  me  !  " 

"  What  a  world  it  is  !"  thought  Ellen  Revis. 
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'*  I  who  have  offered  up  all  my  own  feelings 
and  affections  a  willing  sacrifice  to  secure  their 
happiness — and,  now " 

She  observed  with  pain  the  ravages  which 
sorrow  had  made  upon  the  features  of  her 
friend,  her  livid  cheeks,  her  swollen  eyes,  her 

brow  contracted  by  the  agony  of  thought 

Magdalene  entered — Lord  Norleyhad  sent  the 
carriage,  a  second  time,  for  Lady  Ellen  Re  vis, 
and  informed  her  that  he  waited  dinner. 

The  two  friends  looked  into  each  other's  face, 
and  Lady  Ellen  could  no  longer  repress  her 
tears.  "  To-morrow,  dearest  Mary,  to-morrow 
I  w^ill  see  you,"  she  whispered.  "  God  bless 
you  till  then." 

She  stopped  at  the  door  of  Horace  Brov/n's 
sitting-room,  and  knocked,  —  the  reply  was, 
"  Who  is  there?"  She  entered.— Harry  was 
seated  by  the  side  of  his  early  friend,  and  when 
he  removed  his  hand  from  his  cheek,  it  was 
glittering  Avith  tears.  The  old  man,  too,  was 
visibly  affected — he  could  hardly  speak  ; — he 
tried  to  rise,  but  Lady  Ellen  prevented  him. 
There  was  a  coldness  in  his  manner,  a  decided 
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effort  to  restrain  feelings  which  ill  brooked 
control :  she  took  the  hand,  which  he  hardly 
offered,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

"  You  are  not  one  of  them/'  he  said,  and 
his  eyes  glistened ;  "  you  do  not  fly  from  her- — 
do  not — I  will  not  go  on — I  should  say  too 
much — more  than  beseemed  me — in  your  pre- 
sence; but  the  proud  peer  shall  repent  it — by 
God  he  shall !  " 

Lady  Ellen  put  her  hand  to  his  mouth, — 
"  Forgive  me,  child,  forgive  me,"  he  continued, 
in  an  altered  and  subdued  voice,  "  I  forgot  all 
but  that  beloved  one  and  her  sufferings."  In 
a  moment  his  spirit  changed.  — ''  You  had 
better  go,  Harry  Mortimer ;  why  should  you 
remain  with  a  proscribed  people?  By  the 
Lord,  one  would  think  we  were  gipsies — vaga- 
bonds ! — not  remain  in  the  same  hotel !  " 

*'  Who  told  you  this.  Sir  ?  "  inquired  Lady 
Ellen,  glancing  reproachfully  at  Harry. 

"  Oh,  not  he,  be  sure;  to  save  my  feel- 
ings, he  would  compromise  my  dignity ;  for  a 
man.  Madam,  may  have  dignity,  though  he  be 
not  a  peer, — the  man,  I  take  it,  is  the  oldest 
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creation  !  It  was  Peter,  Peter  Pike,  told  me ; 
— poor  honest  fellow,  it  was  not  pleasing  to 
him  to  hear  such  conduct  canvassed  in  the 
kitchen  of  an  hotel ;  however,  it  has  calmed 
me."  His  features,  his  limbs,  were  trembling 
with  the  rage  that  flashed  from  his  eyes  while 
he  repeated^  "  calmed,  quite  calmed  me.  I 
have  not  felt  so  tranquil  these  six  weeks  !  Will 
you.  Lady  Ellen,  have  the  goodness  to  present 
my  compliments,  Horace  Brown's  compliments, 
to  Lord  Norley — perhaps  I  ought  to  say  re- 
spects, considering  the  difference  of  our  situ- 
ations"— (and  he  drew  himself  up,  as  proud 
people  always  do  when  talking  of  their  humi- 
lity)— ''  compliments  must  do,  however,  and 
tell  him  that  I  thank  him  for  his  anodyne, — 
nothing  could  at  this  time  tranquillize  my  feel- 
ings so  effectually  as  his  absence  ?  " 

Lady  Ellen  looked,  as  she  really  felt,  much 
mortified :  the  keen  grey  eye  of  Uncle  Horace 
rested  on  her,  and  within  the  same  instant  the 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  her  noble  and  dig- 
nified character  appealed  to  his  feelings.  There 
was  a  proud  flush  on  her  cheek,  and  her  lips 
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were  compressed,  as  if  to  keep  in  the  sliarp 
reply  that  was  struggling  for  utterance — he 
saw  all — he  remembered  all — 

"Forgive,  dearest  Lady,  forgive  me!"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  forgive  the  irritability  and  petu- 
lance of  an  old,  and,  I  believe,  a  proud  spirit, 
which  has  been  lashed,  goaded  on  by  circum- 
stances beyond  its  power  of  forbearance.  I 
know  you  will,  Lady  Ellen.  I  thank  and  bless 
you  for  your  affectionate  attention  to  my  Mary. 
Poor  girl ! — she  has  no  protector  now  but  me  ! 
It  is  fruitless,  Harry — fruitless  and  useless  all. 
She  never  shall  enter  a  family,  unless  it  is 
considered  an  honour  to  receive  her.  Once 
more.  Lady  Ellen,  farewell !  I  am  glad  Mary 
has  some  drops  of  a  genuine  merchant's  blood 
in  her  veins.  She  spoke  to  me  of  this  dis- 
solution of  partnership  before,  but  on  other 
grounds.  God  bless  you.  Lady  Ellen, — I  must 
speak  a  few  more  words  to  Mortimer.  God 
bless  you  ! — while  Horace  Brown  lives,  he  can 

never  forget  Lady  Ellen  Re  vis." 

*  #         *         .t  -fr         *  * 

The  cup  of  sorrow  appeared  as  if  filled  to 
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overflowing  for   all  connected  with  the   mer- 
chant's family. 

*'  Do  not/'  said  Magdalene  Marsden  to 
Mary,  "  do  not  regret  my  constant  attendance 
on  your  mother ;  believe  me,  it  is  the  greatest 
mercy  that  could  visit  me  nov/,  to  have  my 
thoughts  and  feelings  so  fully  occupied;  if 
they  were  not,  I  should  not  cease  to  think  of 
Philip,  and  his  painful  absence.  Wild  and 
wayward  as  he  is,  he  Avould  not  disappear  with- 
out giving  me  some  clue  to  his  intentions,  or 
informing  me  of  his  whereabouts,  unless,  in- 
deed, he  was  meditating'  what  involved  danger 
in  some  shape  to  himself: — that  is  what  I 
dread.  Oh,  it  is,  believe  me,  a  blessing,  in  my 
present  state  of  mind,  to  be  so  completely  oc- 
cupied. I  have  no  time  for  thought,  and  your 
dear  mother's  sufferings  call  upon  my  feelings 
continually,  and  without  cessation." 

''  You  extract  good  from  evil,"  said  Mary  ; 
**  it  is  a  rare  alchymy  ! " 

"  I  used  to  do  so  once,"  she  replied  ;  "  but  I 
fear  I  have  almost  lost  the  art.  I  valued  things 
that  have  been  torn  from  me,  too  deeply  not 
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to  regret  their  loss ;  though  I  resign  myself  to 
the  infliction;  still  I  feel  it  as  such.  I  might 
almost  say,  that  while  I  love  I  tremble ;  for 
never  did  I  love  anything  I  did  not  lose, — it  is 
like  a  fatality  !  " 

"  Are  you  a  fatalist,  Magdalene  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly  :  I  v^ould  not  be  so,  if  I  could 
help  it ;  but  I  do  believe  that  all  happens  for 
the  best,  and  that,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
foresee,  so  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  prevent ; — 
the  darker  the  cloud,  the  brighter,  /  know,  will 
be  the  sunshine; — but   clouds  have  obscured 
my  path,  the  darkness  of  which  it  is  hard  to 
forget,  even  in  sunshine.     Tliere  is  a  presenti- 
ment of  evil  at  this  moment  which  hangs  about 
me  like  a  shroud;  I  would  fain  dispel  it,  yet  I 
cannot  I- — CA^ery  step  upon  the  stair,  even  while 
our  mother  slumbers,  seems  as  the  herald  of 
evil  news,  and  often  I  start,  fancying  that  some 
unknown  voice  called  Philip — Philip  !  " 

''  How  dearly   you   love   your   brother ! — I 
wish  I  had  a  brother  to  love!"  sighed  Mary. 

"  Do  not  desire  it,"  she   replied ;    *'  a  few 
years  past,  and  I  had  all  I  loved — mother — 
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brothers — and  one  wliom,  thougli  I  left,  I  per- 
haps loved  best  of  all !  Not  only  did  I  love 
them,  but  they  were  worthy  of  all  the  affection 
I  could  bestow.  Where  are  they  now  ?  You 
see  I  am — alone  !  " 

"  Your  brother,  Magdalene, — your  brother 
Philip,"  said  Mary,  trying  to  recall  her  from 
her  sorrow,  while,  poor  girl,  she  was  almost 
sinking  beneath  her  own  ! 

"  I  will  go  to  your  mother,"  she  exclaimed, 
starting  as  from  a  dream  at  the  sound  of  his 
name ;  ''  were  my  mind  to  remain  unemployed, 
I  should  go  mad  !  " 
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To  the  just  Gods,  not  us,  pertaineth  vengeance. 

Thomson. 

To  connect  the  present  with  the  past,  I  must 
request,  good  reader,  that  you  will  call  to  your 
remembrance  the  two  ostlers  at  the  posting- 
house  where  Mary  changed  horses  on  the  night 
of  her  intended  journey  to  London.  Time 
travelled  with  those  two  unromantic  specimens 
of  human  nature  pretty  much  as  it  does  with 
every  one  else ;  they  continued  to  sneer  ?vt, 
and  suspect  each  other,  growing  together  like 
two  nettles,  from  habit,  not  inclination,  and 
agreeing  only  upon  the  main  point  of  their 
trade,  that  of  extracting  as  much  from  a  cus- 
tomer as  they  could,  without  being  subjected 
to  a  charge  of  downright  dishonesty. 
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*'  Rabbit- skin,"  as  lie  was  called  by  his  asso- 
ciates, had  profited  by  the  hint  his  assistant 
had,  perhaps,  unwisely  given  him,  taken  more 
than  one  fee,  and  discovered  more  than  one 
secret,  without  his  knowledge.  Cunning,  when 
properly  educated,  ripens  into  cleverness;  and 
cleverness,  if  uncultivated,  usually  degene- 
rates into  cunning.  Cunning  they  both  were, 
and,  consequently,  wise  in  their  own  opinion. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  that  Philip  Mars- 
den  had  resolved  the  deep  and  stern  resolve 
which  parts  from  a  man's  heart  only  with  his 
life's  blood,  of  finding  D'Oraine,  and  punish- 
ing him  as  he  merited.  The  one  idea  of  ven- 
geance filled  his  whole  soul, — it  was  a  desire 
ever  present  with  him  since  his  brother's  death. 
Recent  events  renewed  his  hatred,  and  he  had 
thought  or  feeling  for  none  other.  He  aban- 
doned himself  entirely  to  this  dreadful  passion  ; 
he  stimulated  his  excited  feelings  by  the  picture 
of  his  brother's  death,  and  the  recapitulation 
of  the  insult  offered  in  bygone  days  to  his 
sister — pictures,  his  vivid  and  over-excited 
imagination   had   so   often    drawn,    that  they 
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haunted  him  by  day  and  night.  Instead  of  cast- 
ing them  from  him,  he  cherished  and  nourished 
them,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  ;  and 
when,  notwithstanding  his  energy  and  activity, 
he  failed  in  discovering  D'Oraine's  haunt, 
failed  in  tracing  him  anywhere,  or  by  any 
means,  it  was  with  a  galled  and  Avorn-out  spirit 
he  resolved  to  go  to  Southampton,  more  from 
a  desire  to  discover  if  Magdalene  had  heard 
anything  that  could  lead  him  to  his  enemy's 
lair,  than  from  a  wish  to  know  how  his  friends 
supported  their  accumulated  misfortunes.  In 
his  present  frame  of  mind,  I  doubt  if  he  had 
seen  his  sister  dying  before  his  eyes,  that  it 
would  have  warped  him  from  his  purpose. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  did  not  feel 
the  greatest  indignation  at  the  insult  offered  to 
Miss  Lorton  ;  he  felt  it  keenly  ;  but  only  as 
an  additional  stimulant  to  his  deep  and  settled 
hatred  of  D'Oraine.  He  had  wrought  himself 
to  the  belief,  that  to  rid  the  earth  of  such  a 
monster,  would  be  a  benefit  to  mankind,  and 
had  resolved  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  even  if 
his  life  paid  the  forfeit. 
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D'Oraine  had  hitherto  evaded  his  pursuit; — 
j'et  the  publicity  given  to  the  occurrence,  the 
intense  anxiety  which  consec^uently  prevailed, 
particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South- 
ampton and  Portsmouth — the  watchfulness  of 
the  police — the  energy  of  the  legal  authorities 
— rendered  the  wily  foreigner  s  escape  to  the 
continent  from  that  line  of  coast  almost  im- 
possible. All  interested  in  his  capture,  believed 
that  he  w^as  concealed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
though  they  had  failed  in  discovering  where ; 
this   belief  occasioned    Philip   Marsden,   dur- 
ing the  past  days,  to  whirl  round  and  round' 
the  district,  like  some  wild  bird  of  prey,  im- 
patient to  pounce  upon  his  victim. 

Worn,  and  weary  in  body  and  in  mind,  he 
entered  the  inn  to  which  I  have  just  alluded; 
he  had  wandered  on  foot  for  miles  across  the 
country,  led  on,  at  first,  by  one  rumour,  and 
then  by  another,  to  the  hope  that  he  might  at 
last  discover  the  object  of  his  search.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  anxiety  which  prevailed 
everywhere  to  hunt  out  the  miscreant  who 
had  so  grossly  outraged  the   hallowed   laws 
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of  our  beloved  land ;  —  nothing  else  was 
talked  of;  it  was  the  theme  of  conversation 
in  every  house,  in  every  cottage.  Mary's 
beauty  and  accomplishments  were  extolled 
beyond  all  example,  her  wealth  exaggerated, 
until  she  might  have  been  imagined  one  en- 
tire and  perfect  chrysoHte  ;  even  dear  Uncle 
Horace  became  an  object  of  intense  interest. 
A  biography  of  his  life,  and  sundry  hints  at  his 
peculiarities,  appeared  in  a  fashionable  London 
paper,  and  were  of  course  copied  into  the  coun- 
try A^ehicles  for  the  dissemination  of  truth  and 
falsehood. 

As  Philip  entered  the  inn  I  have  before 
mentioned,  to  procure  a  little  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, two  countrymen  were  standing  at  the 
door,  talking  the  various  reports  over,  and  in- 
quiring for  the  latest  information. 

Fatigued,  as  the  young  sculptor  undoubt- 
edly was,  his  fatigue  did  not  prevent  his  notic- 
ing, that  as  he  paused  to  hear  what  the  men 
said,  the  lame  ostler,  in  the  cap  of  humble 
drugget,  nudged  one  of  them  with  his  elbow,  as 
much  as  to  say,  either  hold  your  tongue,  do,  or. 
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observe  who  that  is.  He  had  been  at  that  mn 
more  than  once,  to  ascertain  if  anything  had 
transpired ;  though  he  could  not  imagine  why 
the  lame  ostler  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
countryman  from  speaking,  he  was  convinced 
that  there  was  some  especial  reason  for  his  con- 
duct, and  he  felt  anxious  to  ascertain  what  it 
was.  After  partaking  of  that  species  of  light 
refreshment  which  landlords  hold  in  contempt, 
and  which  inn-waiters  consider  mean  and  un- 
gentlemanly,  because  it  costs  little,  PhiHp 
Marsden  considered  how  he  could  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  lame  ostler. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  awkwardly  minds, 
either  of  an  elevated  character,  or  under 
the  influence  of  strong  excitement,  set  about 
the  every- day  business  of  life.  An  ordinary 
person  would  have  lounged  to  the  stable,  said 
something  about  horses  to  this  functionary, 
and  given  him  a  glass  of  spirits,  by  way  of 
opening  his  lips. 

Philip  did  not  think  of  this  expedient,  or,  at 
all  events,  did  not  adopt  it.  Indeed,  though 
he  did  think,  this  mode  of  proceeding  never 
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occurred  to  him; — be  contented  himself  with 
saying  to  the  waiter,  that  he  wished  to  speak 
with  the  ostler.  Presently  the  one  en  chef 
entered;  and,  scanning  Philip  most  carefully, 
remembering,  moreover,  that  he  had  en- 
tered the  inn  on  foot,  and  perceiving  that  he 
had  a  worn  appearance,  he  resolved  to  cut  his 
interview  as  short  as  possible,  by  questioning, 
though  he  came  to  be  questioned. 

"  Vat  may  ye  vant  vith  me,  young  gent'mn  ? 
it's  a  chillyish  night,  unless  one  has  summut  to 
varm  von's  hinside." 

Philip  either  did  not  hear^  or  did  not  under- 
stand the  hint;  but  looking  Rabbit-skin  in 
the  face,  said  that  he  was  not  the  person  he 
wanted. 

"  Not  him  as  you  vanted,"  repeated  the  fel- 
low, with  his  native  twang  ;  "  and  vat  do  you 
mean  by  sendin  for  him  as  you  doesn't  vant, 
instead  of  him  as  you  does  ?  Do  you  think,  in 
an  hestablishment  of  this  ere  sort,  that  peoples 
has  nothin  to  do  but  dance  after  people  vat 
has  nothin  to  do  ?  " 

Philip  did  not  reply  to  this  impertinent  ob- 
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servation,  but  began  to  consider  what  sphere 
of  action  was  assigned  to  the  person  whom  he 
wished  to  see.  He  resolved  to  seek  him  him- 
self, and,  without  observing  Rabbit- skin's  in- 
solent stare,  abruptly  quitted  the  room. 

"  Now  that's  what  I  calls  manners !  "  quoth 
the  ostler ;  ''  but  it's  not  good  manners,  nor 
indifferent  manners,  but  downright  bad  man- 
ners.    I  think  the  chap's  head's  turned, — he 

can't  know  vat  he  vants, — unless^  indeed 

but  he's  not  like  a  runner — still " 

The  fellow  paused ;  though  any  observer  of 
human  nature  would  have  seen  in  a  moment 
that  it  was  not  from  want  of  thought — he 
twisted  the  end  of  the  dirty  Bandana  kerchief, 
which  encircled  his  neck,  three  or  four  times 
round  the  tip  of  his  finger,  and  mutely  reviewed 
whatever  his  craft  or  cunning  suggested  as 
subjects  for  consideration  ;  then,  with  a  sudden 
jerk  withdrawing  his  finger  from  its  imprison- 
ment, he  stumped  out  of  the  apartment. 

Philip  discovered  the  object  of  his  search  in 
the  endeavour  to  raise  a  heavy  truss  of  hay 
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that  had  fallen  down  from  the  hay-loft; — 
it  was  almost  too  great  an  achievement  for 
his  decrepit  frame^,  and  Philip  tendered  his 
assistance  at  the  very  moment  it  was  most 
needed. 

''  Thankee,"  said  William ;  ''  all  the  hard 
vork  is  left  upon  me,  every  bit  of  it ;  while 
t'other,  the  principal,  as  vee  calls  im,  'muses 
hisself;  but  it's  the  vay  o'  the  vorlcl !  Heavy 
truss  that — it's  un  o'  the  uns  ve  keeps  for  sam- 
ples, 'cause  measter  deals  in  un,  and  ve  never 
eats  prime  hay  ourselves, — a  beautiful  sample 
it  is  as  any  in  the  county." 

-'  Had  you  not  better  get  something  to 
drink  ?  "  said  Philip,  a  sudden  ray  of  worldly 
intcllio-ence  comino;  to  his  assistance. 

"  If  you  please,"  replied  the  ostler,  delibe- 
rately, "  that  is,  if  you'll  stand  it, — we're  ha- 
louanced  here." 

Philip  gave  him  a  shilling,  and  then,  with- 
out further  preamble,  asked  him  if  he  knew 
who  he  was  ?  The  fellow  turned  the  shilling 
over,  and  eyed  the  young  sculptor  with  an  air 
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and  expression  that  would  have  fascinated  a 
delineator  of  vulgar  humour. 

"  I  sispects  you're  a  gen'lman ;  you've  gien  a 
token  of  it,  thof  it  be  but  a  little  un." 

"  I  did  not  want  to  put  the  question  of  gen- 
tility," replied  Philip,  without  attending  to  the 
man's  hint,  ''but  to  ask  if  you  knew  who  I 
am." 

"  I  has  a  guess,  you've  been  a  runnin  arter 
that  furriner,  as  all  the  vorld's  a  talking 
about." 

"  I  shrewdly  suspect,"  continued  Philip,  fix- 
ing his  large  eyes  upon  the  ostler  with  a  pene- 
trating look,  which  he  could  not  escape  from, 
"  you  know  where  that  person  is." 

The  man  lifted  up  his  hands  in  a  depreca- 
ting manner,  but  Philip's  gaze  remained  un- 
changed, while  he  continued, — 

"  You  are  poor,  you  want  money, — all  I 
have  "  (he  drew  forth  a  purse,  and  the  ostler 
saw  gold  gleam  within  the  netting)  "  shall  be 
yours,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  where  he  is." 

"  I  don't  hexactly  know  vere  he  his  at  this 
prisent  moment,   though  I  own  to  the  nudge 
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vich  I  see  you  saw,  as  I  feared  that  young  man 
might  have  made  too  free  with  his  tongue  ;  nor 
should  I  (if  it's  a  be  that  I  did)  like  to  turn 
over  any  feller  creeter  to  a  dirty  hole  of  a 
prison ! " 

"  I  promise  you,"  said  Philip,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  "  that  you  cannot  be  more  anxious  to 
save  him  from  prison  than  I  am." 

"  Oh  !  but  I  doan't  see " 

"  You  see  this  purse,"  said  Philip,  his  wits 
wonderfully  excited  by  the  faintest  hopes  of 
vengeance,  and  he  shook  the  glittering  temp- 
tation before  the  man's  eyes. 

"  Ees,  I  sees  it  veil  enough  !  "  he  replied, 
with  a  low  chuckling  laugh  ;  "  and  I'd  have  no 
objections  to  feel  it  either — only  the  poor  cree- 
tur — hush  !  "  he  said,  placing  the  forefinger  of 
his  left  hand  upon  his  lip — "  hush — hes  a 
coming! " 

"  He — who  ?  "  demanded  Philip,  eagerly 
thrustino^  his  hand  in  his  bosom  to  feel  for  his 
pistol. 

"  Why,  t'other  chap — the  principal,  as  I  told 
you  ve  calls  him." 
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"  Go  on,"  said  the  disappointed  sculptor, 
"  1  do  not  hear  a  step." 

"  Look  at  her !  "  replied  William,  pointing 
with  his  thumb  to  where  a  bull-dog,  chained  to 
the  manger,  was  dragging  her  ugly  puppy  to 
her  nest  with  her  paw. 

*'  Ve  can't  hear  no  step,  nor  no  sound  ;  but 
that  poor  hanimal  can  ; — venever  he  comes,  he 
treads  on  or  kicks  the  pup ;  so  she  von't  let 
him,  poor  dumb  hanimal." 

The  dog  was  right ;  before  William  had 
twisted  a  roll  of  straw  into  its  proper  shape 
to  rub  down  a  horse,  that  ought  to  have 
been  attended  to  more  than  an  hour  before, 
Thomas  entered. 

"  It'll  carry  ye  anyvere,  Sir,"  said  the  cun- 
ning William;  "but  you  could  not  have  her 
in  fit  trim  for  the  road  before  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, by  no  manner  o'  vays, — the  gen'lman  has 
a  mind  to  pony  Bess,  for  his  own  private  ridin, 
Tummus." 

*'  Vy,"  responded  Thomas,  "  the  gen'lman 
said  as  how  he  didn't  vant  the  ostler." 

"  He's  a  Lunoner,  he  is,  and  doesn't  know 
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the  difference  between  one  or  t'other, — but  as 
to  Bess,  my  principal  here,  '11  see  he  that  owns 
it,  and  lit  ye  know.  Sir,  von't  ye,  Tummus  ?  " 

"  Ay  sure  vill  I,  if  the  gen'lman  loike,"  he 
answered  in  a  doubting  tone. 

Philip  said  yes,  and  cursed  the  interruption 
which  he  could  not  prevent.  Thomas  seemed 
resolved  not  to  leave  them  together,  and  Wil- 
liam, between  the  accustomed  "  hiss  "  of  his 
avocation,  trolled  forth  with  considerable  em- 
phasis,— 

"  Meet  me  by  moonlight  alone, 
And  then  I  will  tell  you  a  tale." 

These  lines  he  repeated  twice.  To  prevent 
further  observation,  Philip  quitted  the  stable, 
uncertain  whether  he  ought  to  order  a  bed,  or 
wait  until  the  first  ostler  had  disappeared.  His 
blood  boiled  in  his  veins;  he  felt  assured 
that  the  lame  man  had  some  knowledge  of 
D'Oraine's  haunt :  he  could  hardly  have  ac- 
counted for  this  belief  in  a  rational  way,  and 
yet  he  felt  assured  that  such  was  the  case. 

Luckily  a  carriage  and  four  stopped  at  the 
inn,   and   all  were  immediately   bustled   and 
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busied  in  preparation  to  change  horses  for  the 
unexpected  travellers.  Philip  mingled  with 
the  crowd,  and  the  lame  ostler  whispered  him, 
— ''  Take  No.  13,  and  go  to  bed." 

Philip  secured  the  apartment,  which  was  a 
miserable  one,  and  perceived  that  the  window 
opened  on  a  shed  that  joined  the  stables.  He 
did  not  go  to  bed,  but  sat  until  the  candle 
burnt  down  in  the  socket,  and  smouldered 
into  darkness.  It  was  a  night  of  gusts  and 
rain,  the  moon  now  and  then  emitting  just  suf- 
ficient light  to  sliow  the  dark  and  towering 
clouds  in  all  their  mysterious  majesty.  Philip 
sat,  his  arms  folded,  his  head  resting  upon  his 
breast,  wearied  by  thought,  yet  unable  to  re- 
pose, from  that  harassing  excitement  which 
overwhelms  the  spirits  without  deadening  the 
feelings.  The  house  had  been  for  some  time 
comparatively  still,  and  he  almost  feared  that 
his  purse  did  not  contain  sufficient  money  to 
tempt  the  subordinate  ostler :  he  drew  it  out 
and  fingered  the  pieces  one  by  one,  to  ascer- 
tain their  number.  He  then  took  into  account 
the  lame  man's  apparent  poverty,  and  his  hopes 
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returned.  Philip  had  never  been  in  the  liabit 
of  calculating  results.  Though  years  of  priva- 
tion had  succeeded  the  one  to  the  other,  yet 
he  had  been  sustained  by  that  innate  conscious- 
ness of  superiority  which  bales  up  the  sinking 
A^essel  to  the  last.  The  mind  had  supported 
the  body,  notwithstanding  the  body's  priva- 
tions ;  and  when  the  sun  of  prosperity  began 
to  shine  upon  him,  he  was  so  haunted  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge,  that  all  the  blessings  he  had 
in  perspective  were  as  nought, — indeed,  they 
never  entered  his  mind. 

After  much  patient  and  impatient  watch- 
ing, he  heard  a  noise,  as  if  some  animal  was 
stealthily  crawling  over  the  tiles  of  the  shed 
beneath  his  window ;  at  last  the  drugget- 
capped  ostler  appeared  thereat,  and  was 
quickly  admitted.  His  information,  delivered 
in  his  own  peculiar  dialect,  was  of  the  nature 
that  Philip  hoped  for,  yet  hardly  dared  antici- 
pate. D'Oraine,  whom  he  had  so  frequently, 
and  so  fruitlessly  sought,  after  all,  was  within 
his  reach.  The  ostler  was  positive  that  he 
could  not  be  mistaken,  he  was  certain  of  it. 
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"Don't  I  remember  him  the  night  the  young 
lady  was  run  off  vith  ?  "  he  said ;  "  don't  I  mind 
veil,  my  principal  telling  me  to  circumnavigate 
the  chap  in  sweep's  livery  ?  and  didn't  I,  like 
an  hidiot,  refuse  to  do  sich  a  thing,  'cause  I'd 
hoften  been  so  put  upon,  and  thought  it  was 
no  better  than  a  pick  of  a  shillin,  or  at  most 
aighteen  pence  ? — and  little  thought  in  my 
hinnocence  how  it  was,  as  that  chap  had  sent, 
though  he  was  so  long  after  her  hisself,  a 
currier  before,  to  find  all  purticklers,  and  if  her 
footman  had  harms  or  not.  Still,  I've  often 
thought  since  that,  my  hinnocence  protected 
me  ;  for  who  knows  what  melancholy  hend  poor 
Rabbit- skin  may  come  to  through  that,  or 
summut  else.  Dishonesty  has  but  one  reward; 
and  if  he  cheats  me  out  of  my  fees,  it's  all  as 
one  as  if  he  cheated  you  out  of  your  money." 

This  communication  was  thrown  a^vay  upon 
Philip  ;  he  had  ascertained  that  D'Oraine,  from 
the  vigilance  of  the  pohce  (stimulated^as  they 
were  by  the  hope  of  reward,  and  that  natural, 
or  rather  national  antipathy  which  people  in 
their  rank  of  life  invariably  manifest  towards 
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foreigners),  found  it  impossible  to  get  off  the 
shore ;  for,  from  the  day  succeeding  Mary's 
discovery,  an  accurate  description  of  his  per- 
son had  been  forwarded  to  every  sea-port 
along  the  coast :  thus  hemmed  in,  and  with 
hardly  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  the  wretched  man  was  driven 
almost  to  madness.  He  knew  that  his  power 
over  Mary  was  gone ;  the  secret,  if  secret  it 
could  now  be  called,  was  known  to  Muskito, 
and  upon  his  silence  he  had  no  reliance.  He 
had  drained  every  source,  he  was  banned  and 
blighted,  and  Mrs.  Lorton,  the  victim  of  his 
perfidy,  was  a  hopeless  maniac. 

Great  villains  assist  each  other,  but  the  little 
fall  off  from  their  associates  in  a  time  of  trou- 
ble ;  besides,  Muskito  was  himself  in  prison  1 
He  had,  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity,  conceived 
it  necessary  to  be  liberal  to  the  cunning  ostler 
more  than  once  ;  and  the  hope  he  held  forth  to 
him  of  still  greater  reward,  when  his  present 
trouble  had  passed  away,  induced  the  man  to 
secrete  him  in  an  untenanted  cottage  belonging 
to  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  and  which  he  had  the 
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care  of,  as  far  as  sleeping  there  went ;  for  the 
host  of  the  posting-house  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  risking  the  loss  of  the  few  fixtures  which, 
poor  as  they  were,  might  tempt  some  of  his 
not  too  honest  neighbours. 

William,  jealous  of  his  companion,  was  suf- 
ficiently on  the  alert  to  discover  his  secret; 
and,  doubtless,  would  have  betrayed  it  before, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  sort  of  undefined,  yet 
humanizing  species  of  sympathy  which  he  felt 
towards  a  man,  whom  a  few  days  of  agonizing 
watchfulness  had  converted  almost  into  a  spec- 
tre. He  knew  that  Philip  was  not  an  officer 
of  justice ;  he  believed  him  to  be  a  gentleman  ; 
and  as  his  bearing  was  so  wild  and  wayward, 
he  was  not  quite  certain  but  he  might  be  some 
friend  of  D'Oraine's  ;  moreover,  he  had  grown 
tired  of  keeping  a  secret  which  promised  him 
so  little  profit ;  also,  he  had  seen  the  gold,  and 
it  is  one  thing  to  hear  of  a  reward,  another 
to  feel  the  bright  and  tempting  eyes  of  the 
yellow  serpent  glitter  on  your  palm,  and  woo 
you   to   their  purpose.     Drugget,   poor   lame 
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fellow  that  he  was,  only  did  what  thousands 
had  done  before,  though  with  more  deliberate 
design.  As  he  stuffed  his  promised  treasure 
into  his  pocket,  he  whispered  to  himself, — 

"  Well,  Tummus  may  thank  hisself,  that's 
all ;  it's  long  since  he  said^ — here's  yer  half, 
Villiam ! " 

When  the  ostler  had  told  Philip  all  he  knew, 
when  he  offered  to  lead  the  young  sculptor  to 
the  cottage,  saying,  that  "  his  principal "  was 
so  tipsy  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  on  a  hay- 
loft, and  would  not,  in  all  probability,  waken 
until  long  after  day-break,  Philip  —  was  it 
not  strange !  —  Philip  paused,  for  the  first 
time,  to  inquire  what  species  of  vengeance  he 
intended  to  take — blood  ! —  he  would  have 
blood! — but  how? — Would,  or,  rather,  could 
he  force  him  to  meet  him, — or  was  he  to  be- 
come a  cowardly  assassin  !  Almost  mechani- 
callv  he  let  himself  down  from  the  roof  of  the 
shed,  and  followed  his  cautious  conductor  along 
the  inside  of  a  fence,  for  nearly  (perhaps  the 
way  appeared  longer  than  it  really  was)  half  a 
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mile ;  then  his  guide  turned  a  few  paces  up  a 
close  copse  that  was,  as  it  were,  built  round 
with  trees. 

"  Do  you  see  that  cottage;'  whispered  the 
ostler, — "  there — the  moon  is  shining  on  it 
close  to  the  little  edge  ?  " 

^'  That  hut  ?  "  muttered  Philip. 

"  That  very'un, — there  he  is  ! — did  I  tell 
you  his  body-guard  vas  asleep — took  a  drop 
too  much.  Shall  I  knock  at  the  door  and  tell 
him  yer  name — it'll  take  a  start  out  of  him — 
maybe  he's  timerous  ?  " 

"  Leave  me,"  said  Philip,  in  a  tone  so  hol-» 
low  that  it  made   the  ostler   start; — he  had 
placed  his  eye  to  a  chink  in  the  door. 

"  He  Aasalight,"  whispered  William  ;  "but 
he  has  shaded  it  quite,  so  that  it  cannot  show 
outside.  Poor  creetur,  he's  a  swaying  about 
like  a  wild  beast  in  a  ca^e ! " 

"  Back  !  " — and  the  awful  voice  of  the  young 
man,  in  that  hour  of  strong  feeling,  sounded 
more  like  a  death-knell  in  the  ostler's  ears^ 
than  any  other  sound  he  had  ever  heard. 

'*  You  mean  him  no  harm  ;  you  won't  be- 
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tray  him  to  the  hofficers?"  he  muttered  while 
retreatino^. 

'*  Go  home  —  leave  this  instantly  I  " — was 
Philip's  reply.  William  saw  that  resistance 
was  vain,  and  he  crept  stealthily  away,  under 
shelter  of  the  hedge  which  skirted  the  high 
road,  resolved,  however,  not  to  go  to  bed. 

Philip  now  looked  through  the  chink  which 
the  ostler  had  first  observed,  and  a  strange  wild 
thrill  ran  through  his  frame,  when  he  recog- 
nized in  the  haggard,  lean,  hollow-looking  man 
before  him,  the  once  brilliant,  yet  base  destroyer 
of  so  much  happiness.  The  lone  and  desolate 
aspect  of  the  cottage  was  in  keeping  with  the 
destiny  of  its  unfortunate  inmate, — the  walls 
were  crumbling  and  disfigured, — the  glass  of 
the  windows  was  broken, — and  the  carefully- 
closed  shutters,  though  they  might  exclude  the 
eyes  of  the  gazer,  could  not  exclude  the  air, 
which  whistled  its  wailing  music  through  every 
crevice. 

D'Oraine  had  hung  the  fragments  of  a  bass- 
mat  around  his  thin  candle,  so  that  the  only 
light  it  gave  was  flung  on  the  opposite  wall; 
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—  he  paced  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
dim  and  desolate  shadow,  like  the  spirit  of 
evil,  ever,  when  the  wind  deepened  its  tones, 
casting  a  glance  of  terror  towards  the  windows, 
or  the  door. 

Philip  tried  to  speak,  but  he  could  not  utter 
a  single  word.  At  last,  with  a  heavy  groan, 
D'Oraine  flung  himself  on  the  floor.  The  sight 
of  so  much  misery  would,  at  any  other  time, 
or  under  other  circumstances,  have  softened 
Philip's  heart ;  but  then,  contempt  for  the  man 
who  could  cling  with  such  tenacity  to  a  banned 
existence,  was  added  to  his  former  hatred,  and* 
he  felt  as  if  ridding  the  world  of  one  so  mean 
and  wicked,  would  have  proceeded  from  the 
same  impulse  which  prompts  the  mountaineer 
to  slay  the  destroying  wolf  He  could  not  see 
the  hell  which  raged  within  that  bad  man's 
bosom ;  he  had  never  been  a  sensualist,  so  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  vile  passions  which  chain 
the  sensualist  to  mortality.  He  only  thought 
— this  wretch  has  nothing  of  the  Christian's 
feeling  to  support  him  to  the  last,  or  make  him 
wait  his  time ; — he  is  possessed  only  of  the  base 
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animal  instinct  which  flies  and  hides  from  its 
pursuers.  With  a  strong  effort  he  shook  the 
door  almost  from  its  hinges.  In  an  instant 
D'Oraine  was  on  his  feet,  his  pistol  grasped 
within  his  hand,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

"  Open,  or  I  will  force  the  door.  It  is  I — 
Philip  Marsden  ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man. 
While  his  voice  vibrated  through  the  dwelling, 
he  distinctly  heard  the  pistol  click. 

"  If  you  have  a  spark  of  manly  feeling  lin- 
gering^ within  yovi,"  he  repeated,  "  open  the 
door — I  am  alone  !  " 
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Thus  oft  it  haps,  that  when  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave ; 
A  fool's  wild  speech  conft)unds  the  wise. 
And  proudest  princes  veil  their  eyes, 

Before  their  meanest  slave. 

Scott. 

"  Alone/'  repeated  D'Oraine,  "  quite  alone^ 
are  you  ? — what  is  it  you  require  ?  " 

"  I  will  liold  no  parley  with  you  here  ;  if  you 
do  not  obey  me,  I  will  force  you  to  do  so/'  re- 
plied Philip. 

"You — you — mean  me  no  harm/'  stammered 
the  miserable  man,  ashamed  of  his  own  coward- 
ice, yet  trembling  while  he  spoke. 

"  You  can  expect  no  good  from  me ;  yet  I 
do  not  design  murder,"  was  the  sullen  answer. 

Slowly  D'Oraine  commenced  undoing  the 
fastening,  but  Philip  waited  not  his  leisure, — 
suddenly  rushing  against  the  door,  he  pushed 
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it  in  with  so  mucli  violence,  that  the  ItaUan 
staggered  back  several  paces  before  he  re- 
covered from  the  unexpected  shock  :  his  first 
action  was  to  present  his  pistol  to  Philip's 
bosom.  The  young  man  neither  moved  away, 
nor  struck  it  down  ;  but  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
the  haggard  countenance  of  D'Oraine.  It  did 
not  escape  his  observation  that  the  hand 
which  held  the  pistol  trembled.  After  a  brief 
effort  to  retain  it  uplifted,  his  arm  dropped  by 
his  sideband  turning  away  his  head,  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hand,  to  conceal  the  convul- 
sive agitation  of  his  altered  features. 

"  I  have  found  you  at  last,"  said  the  sculp- 
tor ;  "  I  am  come,  not  to  consign  you  to 
justice ;  but,  to  take  justice  into  my  own 
hands :  —  before  the  sun  rises,  one  or  other 
of  us  will  know  the  meaning  of  that  myste- 
rious hereafter,  which  you  have  so  often  scoffed 
at!" 

"  Leave  me,  Philip  Marsden — leave  me, — 
all  I  now  desire  upon  earth  is — to — to — to  es- 
cape from  this  horrid  confinement — to — leave 
this  country  for  ever !  " 
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"  Miscreant ! "  exclaimed  the  young  man, — • 
*'  were  it  not  that  my  brother's  blood  cries 
for  vengeance,  —  were  it  not  that  the  insult 
you  offered  my  sister  remains  unpunished, — 
were  it  not  that  the  misery  brought  by  you  on 
my  best  and  dearest  friends  is  yet  to  be  ac- 
counted for, — I  might,  perhaps,  loathing  you 
as  I  do,  suffer,  nay,  help  you  to  depart  in  such 
peace  as  remains  to  the  wicked  ; — but — men 
do  not  waste  their  strength  in  words." 

Leaving  D'Oraine  to  recover  his  self-pos- 
session as  best  he  might,  Philip  deliberately 
fastened  the  door,  and  then  paced  the  length' 
of  the  cottage  room, — "  Five — five  and  a  half," 
he  muttered,  and  drawing  a  pistol  from  his 
bosom,  he  bent  over  the  candle,  to  examine 
if  it  were  fully  primed. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  murder  you ;  you  see  I 
do  not,"  he  said,  turning  with  a  grim  smile  to 
D'Oraine,  —  "  take  your  position,  —  I  have 
taken  mine, — let  us  fire  together !  " 

'*  Philip — Philip  Marsden,"  expostulated  the 
Count,  and  his  words  came  in  broken  syllables 
from  between  his  chattering  teeth, — *^  think — 
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think  what  you  are  about  to  commit, — it  is 
murder ! — you  know  I  cannot  raise  my  hand 
against  your  life." 

'^  You  are  grown  delicate  in  blood, — you 
like  variety : — two  of  the  same  family  are  more 
than  you  desire,"  said  Philip,  in  a  tone  of  sar- 
casm which  cannot  be  described. 

"  Beware,  young  man ;  you  will  goad  me  to 
madness^"  replied  his  antagonist. 

''  So  I  desire ;  I  would  send  you  out  of  the 
world  with  the  same  burning  pain  at  head  and 
heart  that  you  have  made  others  suffer.  Think 
of  my  sister's  years  of  martyrdom, — think  of 
your  frauds, — your  impositions, — of  the  fair  girl 
whose  fame  you  have  laboured  to  blast, — think 
of  her  mother— they  say  that  she  too  is  mad. 
Do  not  force  me  to  fire  where  you  stand." 

'*  Listen  to  me,  Philip  Marsden  :  if  it  were 
my  confession,  and  you  were  holy  priest,  I 
could  not  speak  more  truth, — I  did  not  slay 
your  brother  Claude. 

"  Monster  ! "  exclaimed  Philip,  springing  to 
his  throat, — ''  do  not  dare  to  name  his  name." 

D'Oraine  shook  the  young  sculptor  off,  not- 
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withstanding  the  tenacity  of  his  grasp,  and 
then  gathered  himself  up,  with  a  dignity  and 
grace  that  would  have  beseemed  a  better  man. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  in  a  calmer  voice  than 
he  had  as  yet  been  able  to  summon,  "  you  see, 
though  I  have  starved  almost  in  this  den,  ra- 
ther than  be  made  an  example  of  in  your  high 
courts  of  justice,  my  strength  has  not  departed 
from  me.  You  would  serve  Miss  Lorton : 
enable  me  but  to  escape  from  England,  and  I 
will  put  in  your  possession  information  respect- 
ing my  early  connexion  with  her  mother,  that 
will  set  her  mind  at  rest,  and  establish  her 
legitimacy  for  ever  beyond  doubt." 

"And  who  dares  to  question  it?"  shouted 
the  youth,  rendered  ten  times  more  desperate 
by  the  defeat  he  had  sustained, — "  this  is  an- 
other of  your  doubles." 

"  As  I  hope  for  mercy,  Philip,  it  is  not." 

"Is  there  nothing  I  can  say,"  he  replied, 
"  that  will  force  you  to  act  as  becomes  a  man  ? 
Euffian  ! — coward ! — liar  !  " 

Go  on,  poor  boy  ! — I  can  listen." 
I  spit  on  you — degraded  dog  !  "  said  Philip, 
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in  the  deep  and  earnest  tone  of  concentrated 
scorn  and  hatred.  "  If  you  will  not  meet  me 
as  becomes  a  man,  you  shall  suffer  as  becomes 
a  reptile.  I  will  guard  this  door  till  morning, 
and  then  let  who  will  convey  the  miscreant  to 
justice.  You  might  have  escaped  this — you 
might  have  had  a  chance  of  dying  at  least  a 
decent  death.  Augh  ! — what  has  life  to  offer 
for  such  as  you  ?  " 

Philip  moved  to  the  door,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  entrance.  D'Oraine  expostulated — 
soothed — threatened, — but  all  he  said  could 
not  extort  a  reply  from  the  obdurate  and  de- 
termined Philip.  If  his  prisoner  advanced  to- 
wards where  he  had  sentinelled  himself,  he  im- 
mediately raised  his  pistol ;  and  it  occurred  to 
him  more  than  once  as  being  strange  that 
D'Oraine  had  thrust  his  into  his  bosom,  and 
had  not  attempted,  after  the  commencement  of 
their  interview,  to  draw  it  forth. 

The  midnight  air  became  cold,  and  more 
cold  as  the  morning  drew  nigh.  The  tir-ra-la 
of  the  travelling  coaches  broke  upon  their  ear 
more  frequently — the  cocks  from   the  neigh- 
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bouring  homesteads  crew — and  the  faint  light 
of  approaching  day  mingled  with  that  of  the 
full  yet  chill  and  pallid  moon.  D'Oraine  had 
reclined  against  the  wall  for  nearly  an  hour 
without  uttering  a  sound.  Philip  still  kept 
his  pistol  in  his  hand — when  the  sound  of 
voices  and  footsteps,  at  no  very  considerable 
distance,  made  the  young  sculptor  speak 
again, — 

"  Must  I,  then,  lead  you  to  your  fate  ?  Do 
as  I  desire,  and  you  have  a  chance  of  liberty." 

Philip  never  forgot  the  look  which  was 
D'Oraine's  answer  to  his  words.  It  was  such 
as  the  rich  man  in  torments  might  have  been 
supposed  to  cast  across  the  fiery  gulf,  on 
Lazarus  as  he  rested  in  Abraham's  bosom. 
Though,  alas !  there  was  little  of  the  right  and 
humble  spirit  of  the  patient  Lazarus  in  the 
character  of  Philip. 

The  men  drew  more  near.  "There  is  yet 
time,"  repeated  the  sculptor  twice,  *'  yet  time.'* 
He  stepped  within  the  threshold,  and  half 
closed  the  door.  "  Is  not  your  spirit  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  prompt  you  to  escape  the 
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stare — the  gaze — the  curses — the  contempt — 
of  the  whole  world? — there  is  yet  time  !  " 

The  men's  voices  sounded  as  if  they  were  in 
the  small  garden  of  the  cottage — another  mo- 
ment— and  they  came  from  the  window. 

"  Say,"  muttered  Philip,  "  that  you  will  do 
as  I  require,  and  no  power  shall  force  that  door 
— there  is  yet  time  !  " 

Another  look,  like  to  the  first,  fell  from 
D'Oraine  upon  the  sculptor.  His  eyes  met 
those  of  his  pursuer  with  so  fixed  a  gaze  of 
agony  and  despair,  that  he  hardly  perceived 
the  movement  as  he  drew  a  dagger  from  his 
vest,  and  plunged  it  twice  into  his  own  bosom. 

:i(i  ^  *  *  *  ^  ^ 

"  It  was  my  own  act,"  murmured  the  dying 
man,  as  the  peasants,  attracted  by  Philip's 
call,  entered  the  cottage  with  the  grey  dawn 
of  morning,  and  raised  him  from  the  floor. 
''  There  is  no  blood  of  mine  upon  him,  though 
he  drove  me  to  it." 

Philip  looked  sternly  on,  and  manifested  no 
further  interest  in  the  unfortunate  man,  for 
whom  no  better  end  could  have  been  anticipa- 
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ted.  He  had  been  disappointed  of  his  revenge, 
and  even  D'Oraine's  blood,  welling  as  it  did 
upon  the  floor,  called  forth  no  feeling  but  re- 
gret that  it  was  not  his  hand  which  had  avenged 
his  wrongs.  Despite  the  Count's  entreaties, 
the  countrymen  would  carry  him  to  the  inn. 
As  they  lifted  him  from  the  floor,  the  pistol 
dropped  from  his  bosom.  Philip  picked  it  up, 
and  perceived  that  the  priming  was  damp. 
He  looked  at  the  Count — again  their  eyes  met 
— but  the  glare  and  glassiness  of  the  grave 
were  upon  those  of  D'Oraine.  "  Had  it  not 
been  so,  Philip,  still  I  would  not  have  harmed' 
you,"  he  said.  Philip  made  no  reply,  but  fol- 
lowed the  living  and  the  dying  in  silence. 

It  is  easier  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the 
scene  of  confusion  which  this  event  occasioned 
at  the  inn.  Public  coaches  were  induced  to 
wait  long  after  their  horses  were  changed  to 
ascertain  the  "  latest  news,'*  and  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  the  ultimate  recovery  of  one, 
who,  having  spent  a  life  of  folly  and  of  crime, 
lacked  strength,  at  the  last,  to  strike  the  awful 
blow  with  firmness. 
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A  surgeon,   whose   attendance  was   imme- 
diately procured,    soon    ascertained  that   all 
the  sldll  in  England  could  not  preserve  his 
life.     Yet  his  hand  had  trembled  in  the  act. 
Reports  flew  like  winged  messengers  over  the 
country,  and  the  space  in  front  of  the  inn  was 
already  crowded  with  people,  when  a  post-chaise 
.drove  up  to  change  horses.     The  servant  was 
tiot,  as  usual,  on  the  dicky,  for  he  got  out  to 
-inquire  the  cause  why  so  many  people  assem- 
bled there  ? — leaving  two  females  and  two  dogs 
inside.     There  is  no  mystery  whatever  about 
them — the  man  servant  was  Peter  Pike. 
.     Horace  Brown,  the  moment  he  heard  from 
his  beloved  niece  of  the  suspicion  as  to  her 
•mother's  marriage  with  her  father  being  (ac- 
cording to  her  mother's  confession)  illegal,  re- 
solved to  see  the  woman  whom  Peter  had  dis- 
covered, and  the  French  lady  had  relieved ; 
and,  therefore,  without  consulting  any  one,  he 
dispatched  Peter,  commanding  him  to  bring 
Madame  and  her  protegee  to  Southampton  in- 
stantly.    Mary's  persisting  in  her  determina- 
tion not  to  see  Harry  again,  and  to  break  off 
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all  connexion  with  tlie  Norleys,  appeared  to  the 
shrewd  and  observant  mind  of  Uncle  Horace  as 
the  effervescence  of  a  high  and  upright  spirit. 
"I  must  let  her  have  her  own  way,  I  see/* 
he  said,  within  himself,  "  if  I  do  not,  her  proud, 
yet  tender,  heart  will  break.     I  will  note  how 
far  others  support  her  in  her  determination, 
and  act  accordingly  hereafter."     Still  he  could 
not  rest  until  he  had  seen  this  strange  woman, 
and  as  removing  Mrs.  Lorton,  or  indeed  him- 
self, was  hardly  practicable  for  a  few  days,  he 
determined  upon  having  her  brought  there. 
At  any  other  time  Peter  would  have  rejoiced 
exceedingly  at  such  a  mission.     His  taste  was 
not  very  exclusive,  nor  refined.     To  be  of  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  any  lady,  whether  old 
or  young,  was  an  era  in  Peter's  life,  but  the 
honest  fellow's  heart  was  too  full  of  the  troubles 
which  pressed  on  those  he  revered  and  loved 
to  dwell  much  upon  the  happy  circumstance 
that  committed  two  ladies  to   his  protection. 
Still  while  Madame  was  forwarding,  with  all 
the  bustle  of  French  energy,  the  preparations 
for  their  departure,  Peter  did  stray  into  Ox- 
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ford  Street  and  purchase  a  pint  bottle  of  la- 
vender water,  a  large  three- shilling  plum-cake, 
a  cut  glass  bottle  of  salts,  and,  for  his  own 
especial  decoration,  a  green  satin  stock.  This 
he  clasped  round  his  neck,  and  being  ra- 
ther tight  it  imparted  a  colour  to  his  cheeks 
bordering  on  what  artists,  I  believe,  call 
*' purple  lake."  At  any  other  time  Peter 
would  have  refitted  his  outer  man  altogether, 
but  he  sighed  even  while  putting  on  the  stock. 
Poor  fellow,  to  his  credit  be  it  recorded,  his 
heart  was  with  "  Miss  Mary"  and  his  master! 

Peter  quickly  ascertained  the  cause  of  the 
tumult  in  the  inn  yard. 

"  Heaven  shield  us,  Mr.  Marsden !  "  he  ex- 
claimed. ''  Pray  God  you  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  matter ! — and  would  you  just 
have  the  goodness  to  look  after  those  ladies 
while  1  drive  on  and  bring  my  master  here  ? — 
he  will  never  forgive  me  if  this  bad  man  dies 
without  his  seeing  him." 

Philip  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  look  after 
"  ladies,"  nor  did  he  vouchsafe  a  reply,  though 
he  volunteered  to  drive  to  Southampton,  leav- 
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ing  Peter  at  the  inn  to  await  his  master  s  plea- 
sure ;  he  did  not  even  make  an  inquiry  as  to 
who  the  ladies  were — ^his  unsatisfied  and  eager 
spirit  anticipating  some  relief  from  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  wheels  and  the  galloping  of 
horses. 
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What  am  I  now?  how  ends  the  day  of  life  ? 
For  end  it  must;  and  terrible  this  gloom, 
This  storm  of  horrors  that  surrounds  its  close. 

Joanna  Baillie. 

Rapid  as  was  Philip's  transit  from  the  inn  to 
Southampton,  the  news  of  D'Oraine's  capture 
had  gone  before  him.  The  story  had  undergone 
the  usual  changes,  and  rumours  of  the  most 
wild  and  vague  description  had  driven  poor 
Magdalene  almost  to  the  verge  of  madness. 
One  said  that  the  Italian  had  been  waylaid, 
while  endeavouring  to  escape  from  his  pursuers, 
— another,  that  he  had  been  stabbed  in  his 
sleep, — another,  that  he  was  found  Aveltering  in 
his  blood  in  a  ruined  hut, — another,  that  he  had 
been  forced  to  fight  by  a  desperate  youth,  A\o 
had  pursued  him  from  country  to  country,  and 
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at  last  discovered  his   retreat,    and  that  the 
murderer  was  in  the  hands  of  justice. 

Mrs.  Lorton's  insanity  prevented,  I  had 
ahnost  said  happily  prevented  her  (if  anything 
like  happiness  can  attend  the  most  awful  dis- 
pensations of  Providence),  from  suffering  under 
these  statements.  Mary  remained  so  over- 
whelmed by  her  recent  sufferings  and  sacrifice, 
that  the  question  as  to  whether  D'Oraine  lived 
or  died,  did  not  seem  to  add  or  take  from  her 
misery,  so  completely  does  one  great  trouble 
overwhelm  all  smaller  ones, — even  her  sepa- 
ration from  her  lover,  the  chosen  one  of  many' 
years,  felt  as  a  light  sorrow  in  comparison  to 
what  she  endured  while  soothing  the  frenzy,  or 
watching  the  uneasy  and  unrefreshing  slum- 
bers of  her  beloved  mother.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful passage  in  that  book  where  all  is  beauty, 
which  often  echoes  to  my  heart  when  one  trou- 
ble is  as  it  were  diminished  by  the  pressure  of 
another  :  it  was  singularly  applicable  to  Mary, 
situated  as  she  then  was  :— - 

*'  The  Lord  stilleth  the  rough  wind,  when 
the  east  wind  bloweth." 
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Perhaps  Uncle  Horace  deserved  as  much 
sympathy  as  any  ;  because  his  was  one  of  those 
self- suffering  spirits  which  claims  none.  No 
one  ever  felt  its  sweetness  more  than  Horace 
Brown ;  yet  no  one  sought  it  less.  His 
thoughts  and  feelings  gained  consistency  from 
his  habitual  silence ;  the  stems  and  leaves  were 
fewj  but  the  fruitage  was  rich ; — the  roots  were 
nourished  in  his  heart ; — he  was,  like  most 
British  merchants,  dangerously  proud; — and 
it  would  have  been  a  matter  of  curiosity  to 
those  who  are  anxious  to  develop  causes,  to 
ascertain  whether  his  pride  or  his  sensibility 
suffered  most  from  recent  events. 

When  Philip  arrived,  he  found  him^  despite 
his  lameness,  already  prepared  to  set  out,  and 
Magdalene  most  anxious  to  accompany  him, 
hoping,  yet  fearing  to  hear  real  tidings  of  her 
brother. 

"  Thank  God !  thank  God !  Philip,  it  was 
not  you,"  she  repeated, — '*  Thank  God,  your 
hands  are  unstained  !  " 

*'  But  my  soul,  Magdalene,  my  soul,  thirsted 
for  his  blood!     If,  indeed,  that  be  a  stain,  my 
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soul  is  stained  as  deep  as  if  my  hand  had  done 
the  deed, — that  he  should  have  escaped  me  at 
the  last ! " 

"  How  ill  and  haggard  he  looks  !  "  said  Mag- 
dalene to  Uncle  Horace ;  "  how  miserable,  how 
unlike  what  he  was." 

"  You  must  go  with  us,  Magdalene,"  was 
Horace  Brown's  only  reply ;  your  testimony 
may  be  necessary  hereafter.  I  suppose  Harry 
Mortimer  has  followed  the  Norleys  to  town  ; 
though  I  thought  I  saw  him  cross  the  street 
this  morning." 

Uncle  Horace  had  left  his  own  suite  of  apart- 
ments, and  had  gone  down  to  one  of  the  lower 
rooms  to  wait  for  his  carriage ;  and  when  he 
had  ceased  speaking,  a  voice,  he  dearly  loved, 
answered  from  an  embrasure  of  the  window, — 

"  He  is  not  gone ;  Magdalene  and  Philip 
knew  I  was  here.  If  Mary  has  cast  away  her 
lover,  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  cast  off  your 
friend.  Shall  I  go  with  you,  or  stay  here? 
Tell  me  what  I  shall  do,  my  dear,  my  early, 
perhaps,  my  only  friend.  I  never  can  feel 
change ! " 
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"  This  is  no  time,  no  time/'  said  Uncle 
Horace,  struggling  to  conceal  his  emotion,  and 
greatly  touched  by  the  gentle,  yet  manly  cha- 
racter of  his  friend's  appeal;  ''your  going  can 
do  no  good,  unless,  indeed,  you  desire  it;  and 
she  will  not,  she  ought  not  to  see  you  now.  If 
you  like  you  may  come.  God  help  me;  it 
is  altogether  a  fresh  account.  I  —  but  no 
matter — I  thought  I  had  escaped  those  ties 
and  bonds  which  rend  men's  hearts ;  and  yet 
— and  yet," — added  the  kind  man,  as  he  lifted 
his  poor  leg  into  the  carriage,  "  here  are  three, 
besides  Mary,  w^hom  I  love,  God  help  me,  as 
if  they  were  really  my  own  children  !  " 

<*  JJC  •!•  •!•  T*  •!•  T* 

Death  should  come  to  the  young  and  inno- 
cent during  the  early  and  fragrant  time  of 
morning;  the  dark  hours  of  night  befit  the 
aged,  and  those  whose  sins  can  ill  support  the 
garish  eye  of  day.  We  know  that  to  him  who 
seeth  all  things,  day  and  night  are  one ;  but 
there  is  something  in  the  dull  and  lonely  time 
mectest  for  the  departure  of  care-worn  spirits. 
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— "  The  darkness,  the  silence,  and  the  night,'* 
are  fittest  for  those  whose  deeds  or  thoughts 
have  been  akin  to  darkness. 

D'Oraine's  spirit,  indeed,  lingered, — ay,  for 
some  hours  longer  than  any  of  his  attendants 
thought  it  possible  it  could  remain  in  its  tor- 
tured dwelling ;  and  it  would  almost  seem  as 
if  the  weaker  grew  his  body,  the  more  acute 
and  clear  became  his  mind.  Had  he  been 
hurled  into  sudden  vice  by  circumstances, 
doubtless  he  might  have  bitterly  repented,  and 
felt  anxious  to  make  retribution  for  his  sins ; 
but  he  had  all  along  proceeded  step  by  step,  * 
and  the  memory  and  advantages,  as  he  unhap- 
pily deemed  them,  of  sin,  were  still  fresh  in  his 
remembrance.  His  existence  had  been  one 
unbroken  scene  of  selfishness  ;  he  had  a  dread 
of,  but  no  belief  in  a  hereafter ;  and  when  its 
reality  was  pressed  upon  him,  when  all  things 
appertaining  to  the  world  became  dim  and  in- 
distinct, he  would  have  given  more  than  all  the 
wealth  he  hoped  for,  to  have  been  certain  he 
was  not  immortal.  He  was  one  of  the  many 
who  never  live  for  immortality  ! 

VOL.  III.  T 
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Peter  had  long  and  earnestly  debated  within 
himself  how  he  ought  to  act, — whether  he 
should  disclose  to  the  anxious  and  voluble 
Frenchwoman  the  purport  of  her  speedy  jour- 
ney, or  await  his  master's  arrival.  When,  how- 
ever, he  found  that  D'Oraine's  life  waxed  fainter 
and  fainter,  he  became  alarmed  lest  the  lamp, 
which  once  quenched  is  quenched  for  ever, 
should  be  extinguished  ere  he  came ;  and 
though  not  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  what 
Uncle  Horace  wished  to  investigate,  yet 
he  understood  that  his  master  desired  to 
know  if  the  unhappy  woman  he  had  rescued 
from  starvation,  was  or  was  not  D'Oraine's 
wife. 

It  was  a  sad  proving  of  how  completely  the 
love,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  the  passion  of 
early  life  may  be  destroyed  by  time  and  cir- 
cumstances. To  observe  the  apathy  with  which 
the  broken-down  victim  of  artifice  and  dissipa- 
tion surveyed,  from  where  she  was  not  observed' 
the  mingling  of  struggle  and  of  agony,  which 
D'Oraine  opposed  to  the  tyrant  Death.  While 
tears  rushed  in  torrents  over  the  cheeks  of  the 
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Frenchwoman,  her  companion  folded  lier  feel- 
ings and  her  arms  in  silence,  and  watched  the 
chosen  of  her  young  days  with  an  unmoved 
aspect. 

"  It  is  He ! "  she  whispered  to  Madame. 
"  Am  I  as  changed  as  he  is  ?  "  The  vain,  weak 
woman  spoke  audibly  in  that  last  sentence. 

I  have  seen  death-beds  of  so  holy  and  peace- 
ful a  character,  that  though  you  wept  the  de- 
parting friend,  you  wondered  at  and  admired 
the  power  which  sustained  to  the  last,  and 
afforded  to  the  departing  spirit  a  foretaste  of 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  heaven  ! 

D'Oraine  had  no  such  faith.  During  the 
morning,  he  either  remained  sullen  and  silent, 
or,  stung  by  sudden  pain,  uttered  what  it  would 
make  me  shudder  to  repeat.  As  the  scene  drew 
to  its  close,  his  mind  wandered,  and  then,  in- 
deed, he  called  in  his  ravings  upon  the  wretched 
being  who,  without  his  knowledge,  stood  in  all 
the  ghastliness  of  disease  by  his  bed-side. 

"  I  am  here,  Marco,  here,"  she  said,  '•'  here!' 

He  tore  back  the  curtain  by  a  sudden  effort, 
and  clinging  to  it  with  his  clenched  hands,  stared 
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for  some  moments  in  her  altered  face, — then, 
without  uttering  another  word,  sunk  back 
upon  his  pillow.  The  flush  of  fevered  agony- 
faded  from  his  brow, — his  whole  countenance 
changed  to  ashy  paleness, — but  his  eyes  re- 
mained fixed  upon  her  he  had  abandoned.  She 
returned  his  gaze  with  unflinching  eye,  but  not 
for  long, — the  woman  awoke  within  her  shriv- 
elled bosom,  she  sank  on  her  knees  by  the  bed- 
side, and  hid  her  tears  in  the  coverlet. 

Madame  could  support  the  scene  no  longer, 
and  was  leaving  the  room  with  her  usual  ra- 
pidity, when  she  encountered  Uncle  Horace 
and  young  Mortimer. 

^'  Is  it  over  ?  "  inquired  the  merchant. 

''  Not  yet,"  she  replied ;  "  it  is.  Oh  !  so  hor- 
rible ! " 

And  so  it  was  :  D'Oraine's  eyes  were  glazing 
fast;  his  respiration  was  fearfully  impeded; 
the  clothes  heaved  like  billows  above  his  chest ; 
yet  that  he  felt  was  evident  from  the  relaxing 
muscles  of  his  face. 

*'  Speak  to  him,  Harry,"  said  Uncle  Horace, 
turning  from  the  bed,  his  kindly  and  benevolent 
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feelings  triumphing,  as  they  ever  did  when  his 
fellow-creatures  suffered,  — "  speak  to  him, 
Harry,  you  know  what  to  say,  you  know  all  that 
I  do ;  even  to  save  her  I  could  not  wound  him 
now  1 " 

Harry  Mortimer  placed  himself  so  as  to 
divert  D'Oraine's  gaze  from  the  weeping  wo- 
man. That  he  saw  and  knew  him,  was  imme- 
diately evident  from  the  changed  expression 
of  his  countenance,  and  his  muttering,  ''  What ! 
no  peace — no  peace  !  " 

"  You  can  give  yourself  peace,"  said  Harry, 
"  by  speaking  the  truth, — tell  me,  is  the  woman 
kneeling  by  your  side,  your  wife  ?  '* 

"  She  is,"  was  the  faint  but  distinct  reply. 

And  Harry  paused,  as  if  not  wishing  to  sully 
the  name  of  his  beloved  by  a  suspicion, — then 
said,  "  and  Margaret  Linden  ?  " 

The  woman  started  to  her  feet ;  the  jealousy 
of  by-gone  years  revived  with  their  tenderness, 
and  not  suffering  Harry  to  finish  his  sentence, 
she  exclaimed  passionately — 

"  Margaret  Linden  never  was  his  wife  !  say 
so,  Marco ;  do  justice  to  me  at  the  last  hour." 
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"  Justice  to  2/oM,"  repeated  the  dying  man, 
scornfully,  "  justice  to  others. — she  speaks  the 
truth,"  he  added,  after  a  trying  pause,  "  Mar- 
garet Linden  never  was  my  wife,  although  I 
married  her.  I  had  previously  been  married 
to  this  woman.  She  made  me  know  it  too — 
curses  on  her  !  "  he  writhed  while  speaking  the 
last  words. 

"  Not  now,  Marco,  do  not  curse  me  now !" 
she  said ;  "  I  loved  you  in  our  young  days,  I 
could  not  bear  that  you  should  love  another, — 
the  right  was  on  my  side.  You  left  the  island, 
I  thought,  willingly  with  me,  you  said  she  had 
lured  you — knew — — " 

He  interrupted  her, — "  I  said  a  lie — she  was 
innocent.  I  left  her  as  I  found  her,  too — in- 
nocent ! — she  never  was  my  wife — will  that 
content  you  ?  Do  you  think  she  could  forgive 
me?"  inquired  D'Oraine,  in  a  hoarse  and  broken 
voice, — "  do  you  think  her  daughter  could?" 
he  added. 

"  Mary  desired  me  to  say  she  did,"  said 
Uncle  Horace,  to  whom  this  acknowledgment 
was  of  the  greatest  value. 
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"  1  was  driven  to  it;  it  would  have  been 
better  had  I  trusted  her  promise  —  but — I 
might  have  been  worse — I  might  have  been 
worse/'  he  muttered,  clinging  to  the  sinner's 
false  consolation,  which  is  to  him  as  a  straw  to 
a  drowning  man. 

"  Talk  religion  to  him,  Sir,"  whispered  Peter, 
who  had  stolen  to  his  master's  side,  and  been 
a  most  anxious  spectator  of  the  scene ; — "  talk 
religion  to  him,  Sir ;  you  can  if  you  like, — it's 
an  awful  thing,  even  if  a  man  is  a  foreigner,  to 
see  him  die  like  a  dog ;  besides,  he  has  set  our 
minds  easy  like;  mine's  as  light  as  a  feather; ' 
— before,  I  did  not  know  what  to  think — it's 
clear  now,  isn't  it.  Sir?  " 

"  Very,  Peter,  thank  God ! "  replied  his 
master  :  ''  I  wish  we  could  find  a  clergyman." 

"  So  do  I,  Sir ;  I  asked  about  it  below ;  but 
can't  you  speak  a  word — a  word  in  season " 

"  You  are  right,  Peter  ;  the  greater  the  sin- 
ner j  the  more  cause  for  prayer." 

"  Master  Harry,"  whispered  Peter,  turning 
to  where  the  young  gentleman  had  stood,  but 
Harry  had  gone  to  endeavour   to   persuade 
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Philip  Marsden  to  "bestow  voluntary  forgive- 
ness on  the  dying  man. 

"  Magdalene  Marsden's  brother  hunted  me 
to  the  death.  I  hardly  deserved  so  much  from 
him,"  he  continued,  muttering  between  the  in- 
tervals of  pain  ;  and  Madame,  who  had  suf- 
ficiently subdued  her  feelings  to  return  to  the 
room,  moistened  his  parched  lips,  and  uttered 
occasional  words  of  consolation,  which  Uncle 
Horace  considered  almost  miraculous,  coming 
from  such  a  source.  Apart,  her  elbows  resting 
on  her  knees,  her  face  covered  by  her  hands, 
sat  his  wife,  rocking  to  and  fro,  but  neither 
speaking  nor  weeping  aloud. 

The  frame  of  D'Oraine  was  strong  and  mus- 
cular, and  his  death  struggles  were  long  and 
terrible.  The  surgeons  were  astonished  at  his 
tenacity  of  life ;  and  more  than  once  did  the 
Frenchwoman  withdraw  from  his  bed-side,  and 
shrink,  pale  and  terrified,  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  darkening  chamber.  Though  the  master- 
tyrant  lingered,  he  came  before  midnight,  and 
the  strong  man  was  subdued. 

The  wail  that  rose  a  few  moments  after,  from 
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the  chamber  of  the  dead,  startled  the  household, 
and  made  the  thoughtless  tremble.  When  con- 
vinced that  her  husband's  sphit  had  departed 
without  spealdng  one  farewell,  or  uttering  one 
kindly  word,  the  wife  threw  herself  by  his 
side  with  an  appalling  shriek  ;  her  arms  were 
locked  around  his  neck,  and  the  blood  of  his 
wounds  oozed  out  upon  her  garments.  No 
sob  succeeded  that  wild  despairing  howl ;  nor 
did  she,  apparently,  breathe  or  move. 

Philip  Marsden,  who  had  remained  below, 
in  solitude  and  silence,  to  learn  when  he  de- 
parted, looked  up  and  smiled,  as  the  sound  of 
that  piercing  shriek  lingered  around  him, — it 
was  a  smile  one  would  have  given  worlds  to 
forget.  He  thought  it  was  the  expiring  agony 
of  him  he  hated. 

"  Let  her  stay  there  for  a  little,"  said  the 
benevolent  Horace,  who  had  hobbled  to  the 
chamber,  for  he  waited,  from  a  different  motive, 
to  the  last, — ''  grief  must  have  way,  Madame, 
— poor  thing! — poor  thing! — bless  me,  how 
still  she  is — hold  the  light,  one  of  you  "  (to  the 
persons  in  attendance) — "  there,  give  it  me." 
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Uncle  Horace  went  close  to  the  bed — closer- 
bent  over  it, — the  hand  which  held  the  lamp 
trembled — he  laid  the  other  upon  the  woman's 
lyrow  —  staggered  back  —  and  exclaimed  — 
''  Merciful  Heaven,  she  is  dead ! " 
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Lady  Ellen  Revis  to  Mary  Brown  Lorton. 

"  Grosveno?'  Square,  Aprii  4, 18 — . 

"  Although  you  have  cast  us  off,  dearest 
Mary,  and  sit  'alone  in  your  glory' — the  glory 
of  a  proud,  proud  heart — I  think  of  you  more 
fi*equently  than  while  we  were  in  the  daily,' 
almost  hourly  habit  of  meeting.  When  first  I 
knew  you,  the  freshness  of  your  nature  gave 
me  unspeakable  delight ;  it  was,  to  my  mind, 
what  a  green  field  would  have  been  to  the  eye 
amid  an  arid  landscape.  During  the  last  few, 
but  full  weeks  I  was  near  you,  you  ripened  that 
feeling  into  an  esteem — a  veneration,  I  may 
say,  which  I  never  imagined  I  should  feel  for 
one  of  my  own  poor  silly  sex — the  trembling, 
timid,  playful  girl,  burst  into  the  resolved  and 
high-souled  woman !     I  was  astonished  at  the 
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change,  and  almost  tempted  to  pronounce  it 
unnatural.  Alas !  we  often  libel  nature — we 
do  not  understand  either  why  she  gives  or  why- 
she  withholds, — we  look  upon,  and  yet  we 
know  her  not  1  Were  we  not  convinced,  by 
long  experience,  to  the  contrary,  we  should 
deny  that  the  acorn  could  rise  into  the  oak. 

''  Why  have  you  not  written  to  me  ?  Why 
is  it  that  I  am  obliged  to  learn  all  that  con- 
cerns you  from  Magdalene  ?  What  wrong  have 
/  committed  ?  Has  your  uncle  impressed  you 
with  the  notion,  that  the  Lady  Ellen  could  not 
feel,  as  the  simple  Ellen  would  ?  Oh,  no,— 
Uncle  Horace  never  did  injustice  to  English 
born, — and  after  the  singular  adventure  of 
Madame,  I  am  not  sure  but  even  the  French 
find  favour  in  his  sight. 

"  Magdalene  tells  me  that  your  poor  in- 
valid has  sunk  into  a  state  of  low  and  melan- 
choly feeling,  from  which  nothing  seems  to 
arouse  her ;  that  her  mind  slumbers  ;  but  that 
the  repose  is  undisturbed ; —  even  this,  my 
sweet  friend,  is  a  blessing, — to  see  her  amused 
as  a  mere  child,  by  gauds,  and  flowers,  and 
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birds,  is  surely  preferable  to  witnessing  the 
fearful  ravings  which  once  lacerated  your  poor 
heart.  Tell  Uncle  Horace  I  have  really  learned 
to  love,  as  well  as  to  esteem  him ; — I  can  fancy 
him  taking  his  hat  off  its  own  particular  peg, 
which,  in  by-gone  days,  you  used  to  describe 
and  laugh  at,  walking  to  your  gigantic  market, 
culling  such  flowers  as  your  own  conservatories 
have  not  yet  produced,  and  carrying  an  enor- 
mous bouquet  through  your  busy  streets,  in 
order  that  your  mother  might  find  amusement 
in  assorting  them  according  to  her  fancy.  How 
I  long  to  be  with  you,  my  sweet  friend  ! — how* 
gladly  would  I  share  your  vigils — vigils  far 
more  suited  to  such  as  I  am,  than  to  you ! 
You  will  hardly  believe  it,  Mary,  but  the  event, 
or  rather  the  events  which  your  delicacy  led  you 
to  suppose  would  operate  to  your  disadvantage 
in  society,  have  produced  a  directly  contrary 
effect.  Were  you  to  come  among  us  now,  you 
would  be  feted  and  worshipped  in  a  manner 
that  would  surpass  the  longings  of  the  most 
romantic  damosel  on  earth. 

"  Our  chaperons    and  maiden  aunts  never 
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venture  to  hint  more,   than  '  that   you   were 
placed  in  a  pecuhar  situation ;'  —  our  young 
ladies,    one  and  all,    protest    '  that  the  iad- 
venture  was    one   of    extraordinary   interest, 
that  they  would  give  the  world  either  to  know 
you,  or  see  you  again,'  as  the  case  may  be ; — 
that  you  were  always  a  '  beauty,'  and  a  '  love,' 
— all  agreeing,  in  conclusion,  that  you  are  the 
delightful  heroine  of  a  charming  romance  ;— 
the  young  men  extol  you  beyond  the  skies; 
the  middle-aged  ones  speculate  on  the  pro- 
bable amount  of  your  fortune  ;  while  Major 
Blaney,  notwithstanding  he  is  really  going  to 
be  married  to  Lady  Cecilia  Delaval,  declares, 
with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  Irish  warmth,  and 
in  genuine  Irish  brogue,  that  you  are  a  for- 
tune in  yourself.     The  truth  is,  Mary,  that 
though  we  have  had  one  new  actress,  two  new 
novels  (that  have  made  a  sensation),  and  two 
elopements,  besides  various  other  little  affairs 
tending  to  distract  the  public  attention,  still 
you  are  Lady  Paramount  of  the  world ! — by 
the  world,  I  mean  our  world, — and  so  you  are 
likely  to  remain.     Are  you  proud  of  this  ? — 
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No :  you  are  not ;  and  if  I  asked  such  a  ques- 
tion soberly,  I  should  be  2ifool  !  Pardon  this 
badinage.  I  know  you  care  but  little  for  us, 
or  for  our  ways.  The  skilful  oculist.  Truth, 
has  removed  the  film  from  your  eyes,  and  you 
see  us — AS  we  are — human  nature  gilt,  in- 
stead of  human  nsiiwre  plain, — still  only  human 
nature  after  all.  And  tell  Uncle  Horace  the 
fault  is  less  in  us  than  in  those  who  expect  us 
to  be  different,  altogether  different  from  our 
fellow-beings. 

"  Are  there  any  you  care  to  hear  about  ?  Not 
my  cousin^  or  you  could  not  have  driven  him  * 
from  you.  Oh,  Mary,  Mary,  it  was  not  wise — 
it  was  not  kind — on  a  point  of  your  own  ima- 
gining, to  turn  from  you  such  a  heart  as  his. 
If  his  own  eloquent  pleadings — his  long-tried 
affection — his  ill- suppressed  agony — did  not 
triumph  over  your  prejudices  in  those  hours  of 
trial,  I  cannot  hope  to  win  your  attention  on 
his  behalf,  by  a  recapitulation  of  his  success, 
or  a  prolonged  account  of  his  projects  and 
prospects. 

"  My  father ! — ^his  lordship  has  absolutely 
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commanded  me  to  write  to  Uncle  Horace  con- 
cerning some  corporation  matters,  which  a  word 
from  the  Liverpool  merchant  can  place  ex- 
actly in  the  position  he  desires.  I  was  tempted 
to  call  this  meanness,  but  reflection  (the  re- 
flection which  visits  the  daughter  of  a  poli- 
tician) reflects  that  it  is  only  '  expediency! 
Memory,  which  to  some  is  an  inconvenience. 
Lord  Norley  has  in  admirable  subjection ;  he 
has  completely  forgotten  our  scenes  at  South- 
ampton, though  he  perfectly  remembers  your 
existence  ;  indeed,  the  account  of  the  extraor- 
dinary increase  to  your  uncle's  already  over- 
flowing fortune  has  strengthened  his  good 
opinion  of  your  many  virtues,  and  he  has  re- 
peatedly pronounced  you  the  finest  girl  of  the 
past  season. 

"  My  beloved  mother  continues  the  same 
hallowed  and  holy  being  she  ever  was — in  the 
world — not  with  it — steering  her  course  to  that 
blessed  immortality  to  which  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  thousands  will  waft  her  disem- 
bodied spirit  on  some  not  very  far  distant  day. 

"  Who  do  you  think  had  the  impertinence 
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to  address  me  the  other  morning  at  Howel  and 
James'  ?  Miss  Maxwell !  I  had  observed  her 
for  some  tune  toadymg  a  very  old  lady,  as- 
suring her  that  nothing  could  be  more  be- 
coming to  her  complexion  (she  was  as  yellow 
as  a  bird  of  Paradise)  than  an  amethyst  fer- 
ronierrc !  while  all  the  time  she  bestowed 
sundry  tender  smiles  upon  an  antiquated 
Brummel,  who,  disdaining  the  advances  of  a 
person  of  his  own  age,  lavished  his  attentions 
upon  two  young  and  lovely  girls,  whose  smiles, 
amounting  to  laughter,  evinced  their  conviction 
that  he  was  a  very  great  bore.  -  < 

*'  I  had  derived  considerable  amusement 
from  this  succession  of  by-play,  v.hen  Maxy 
suddenly  perceived  me.  I  was  vexed  with 
mj'self  for  feeling  so  much  indignation  at  the 
address  of  a  person  I  so  thoroughly  despised, 
and  still  more  vexed  at  finding  it  impossible 
to  control  my  feelings.  She  made  many  rapid 
inquiries  as  to  the  health  of  '  her  interesting 
Mary,'  and  I  fancied,  had  the  grace  to  blush, 
when  she  asked  after  '  Uncle  Horace.'  Think 
of  her  impertinence  —  interesting — '  her  inte- 

VOL.  III.  u 
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resting  Mary/ — and  '  Uncle  Horace.'  I  made 
her  no  reply,  but  turned  away,  crimson  with 
ill- suppressed  anger. 

''  You  remember  Claggitt,  —  my  mother's 
maid  has  left  her,  and  Claggitt  applied  for  the 
situation.  I  addressed  her  by  name,  as  usual, 
— she  drew  from  a  puce-coloured  reticule  a 
handkerchief  of  large  dimensions,  trimmed 
with  lace,  and  perfumed  with  lavender,  and 
applying  it  to  her  rubicund  countenance, 
wished  me  to  suppose  she  was  shedding  tears. 

"  '  My  name  is  Harris  now,  my  lady.' 

"  '  Indeed ! ' 

"  '  Yes,  my  lady,  but  the  willain  left  me  the 
day  we  were  married,  and  is  gone  abroad  with 
another  lady  ; — but  I  have  my  certificate  here, 
my  lady,  and  so  has  she — they  say  ! ' 

*'  Kitchen  moralit}^  thought  I.  The  luifor- 
tunate  woman  had,  I  really  believe,  been  de- 
ceived by  the  exquisite  Job — plundered  of  her 
plunder,  and  left  again  at  large  upon  the  pub- 
lic, to  collect  what  waifs  and  '  vails  '  fortune 
might  throw  in  her  way.  Oh,  what  a  world  is 
this  ! — what  great  and   little  rogues  ! — what 
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slides  and  shifts ! — what  ins  and  outs ! — And 
yet  we  live  for  it,  and  not  for  ourselves. 

'<  Muskito,  they  say,  was  choked  on  his 
well-earned  passage  to  a  foreign  land,  by  a 
huge  lie ;  but  I  do  not  believe  the  statement, 
do  you,  sweet  Mary  ?  This  letter  is  like  the 
vase,  where  '  perfume  has  once  been  distilled,' 
— there  is  nothing  in  it ; — yet  I  know  it  will 
be  sweet  to  you,  from  the  remembrance  of  what 
has  been." 

*  *  ;|!  *  *  *  * 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time  reading  that 
letter,  Mary !  "  said  Uncle  Horace  to  his  niece  ;* 
'^  is  there  anything  in  it  new  or  interesting  ?  " 

"  It  is  from  Lady  Ellen,"  replied  Mary,  as 
she  slowly  folded  it  up,  and  placed  it  on  her 
desk. 

Mary  was  seated  on  a  low  chair,  close  to  a 
table  covered  with  books  and  bijouterie  of 
various  kinds;  the  room  was  spacious,  the  or- 
naments rich  and  profuse.  Uncle  Horace  had 
been  reading  the  newspaper,  as  he  did,  or  pre- 
tended to  do,  every  day  after  dinner.     I  say 

pretended,  because  he  very  often  fell  asleep ; 

u  2 
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— he  had  dined  early  on  this  particular  day 
and  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have 
slept;,  for  the  noise  of  hammering',  sawing,  and 
that  peculiar  click-click  which  intimates  that 
masons  are  at  work,  sounded  close  to  the  win- 
dows. He  arose,  after  looking  anxiously  at 
Mar}^  who  had  not  recovered  either  her  bloom 
or  freshness,  and  walked  across  the  room.  He 
halted  slightly,  but  was  not,  of  course,  as  lame 
as  poor  Bright,  who,  when  his  master  moved, 
roused  from  his  slumbers,  and  balancing  very 
judiciously  on  three  legs,  looked  out  of  the 
window  also. 

''  Our  workmen  will  have  finished,  my  dear 
Mary,  by  the  time  fixed  ;  and  I  shall  see  you 
occupied  in  arranging  and  furnishing  these 
rooms  after  your  own  fashion^  long'  before 
autumn.  Indeed,  this  house  of  mine  must 
have  felt  inconveniently  small,  but  now^,  I  hope, 
it  will  please  you." 

"  It  has  always  pleased  me,  dear  uncle," 
said  Mary. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  you  are  not  at  all  spoiled  ; 
but  I  felt  the  house  that  did  very  well  for 
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Horace  Brown^  would  not  do  for  you  as  a 
permanent  residence — permanent  I  mean,  of 
course,  until  you  marry. 

Mary  shoolv  her  head. 

"  Does  Lady  Ellen  know,"  persisted  Uncle 
Horace,  "  that  Magdalene  is  gone  to  Italy  with 
poor  Philip  ?  ' ' 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,  or  she  would  have  said 
something  about  it,"  replied  Mary ;  '^  his  de- 
sire was  so  sudden,  and  your  generosity,  my 
dear  uncle,  so  quickly  followed  his  desire, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Magdalene  to  find 
time  to  v\^rite  to  Lady  Ellen  of  her  movements.* 
— Poor  fellow  ! — I  fear  he  will  never  return !  " 

"  He  is  young,"  said  Plorace  Brown. 

"  But  vv'orn,  more  than  age  would  wear  in 
thrice  as  many  years !"  sighed  Mary. 

"  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,"  replied  her 
uncle,  "  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  warm 
air  of  the  south  will  rc&tore  health,  and  make 
him  strong  again." 

"  It  will  cause  flowers  to  spring  quickly  from 
his-  grave,"  said  Mary,  with  a  still  deeper 
sigh :  *'  and  the  tomb  he  is  gone  to  place  over 
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the  remains  of  his  poor  brother,  will  very  soon 
cover  his  own  !  " 

At  that  instant  poor  Bright  yelled,  and 
Mary  turned  round.  Uncle  Horace  was  look- 
ing very  red  and  very  angry. 

"  Curse  the  dog ! "  exclaimed  the  worthy 
merchant, — ''  I  did  not  mean  to  kick  him,  but 
he  is  always  getting  under  my  feet."  He 
patted  Bright's  head  for  a  moment ;  the  man 
and  the  dog  at  once  understood  each  other, — 
the  pat  spoke  the  master's  apology,  the  dog 
licked  his  hand  in  forgiveness. 

''  Mary,"  said  Horace  Brown,  in  a  voice  low 
and  broken  from  agitation,  •'  do  you  really 
think  Philip  Marsden  will  die  ?  " 

"  I  do,  uncle,  if  he  be  not  dead  already. 
You  were  so  anxious  for  his  recovery,  that  you 
did  not  see  his  danger,  but  Magdalene  did." 

Half  an  hour  elapsed  before  either  spoke 
again ;  but  when  Horace  resumed  the  conver- 
sation, it  was  evident  that  his  mind  had  not 
wandered  from  the  subject. 

"  How  many  things  there  are  after  all,  Mary, 
which  gold  cannot  purchase :  the  lucky  hit  in 
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cottons,  which  the  foresight  and  activity  of 
that  very  clever  young  man  James^  enabled 
me  to  make,  added  ten  thousand  pounds  to  my 
wealth, — the  tithe  of  that  successful  morning's 
speculation  would  make  Magdalene  and  Philip 
what  they  would  call  rich  for  life — and  they 
should  have  it !  Yet — Oh,  Mary,  he  must  re- 
cover,— young,  and  strong, — he  has  the  chest 
of  an  Hercules  !  " 

Uncle  Horace  waited  Mary's  reply  :  through 
the  silence  of  the  evening,  a  rich,  yet  low-toned 
voice  came  to  their  ears  from  a  remote  part  of 
the  dwelling.  • 

"  It  is  my  mother,"  said  Mary;  '*  she  always 
sings  the  same  air  about  this  hour, — I  will  go 
to  her." 

*'  Mary,  my  beloved  child,"  replied  Uncle 
Horace,  "  this  being  with,  and  going  to,  your 
mother  continually,  is  more  than  you  can  bear, 
— your  spirits  are  depressed,  your  cheek  is  pale, 
and  Madame,  who  watches  her  with  as  much 
devotion  as  if  she  were  her  own  sister,  assures 
me  it  does  you  harm.  I  cannot  afford  to  lose 
you,  my  darling  child ;  I  cannot  look  forward 
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to  a  desolate  old  age,  without  loatliing  the 
prosperity  that  descends  upon  me  night  and 
day  in  golden  showers.  Does  Lady  Ellen  say 
nothing  of — of  Harry  Mortimer  ?  " 

'^  But  little/'  said  Mary,  placing  the  letter 
in  her  uncle's  hands  ;  and  then,  attempting  to 
smile,  she  added,  "  this  paragraph  sa3^s 
more." 

Uncle  Horace  snatched  the  newspaper  from 
her  and  read,  as  she  quitted  the  room.  It 
stated,  in  the  customary  phraseology,  that 
the  nephew  of  a  certain  noble  lord — wdiose 
union  with  the  relative  of  a  certain  wealthy 
merchant  had  been  prevented  by  some  very 
sinirular  circumstances — was  about  to  be  united 
to  his  witty  and  accomplished  cousin. 

With  as  much  patience  as  he  could  com- 
mand. Uncle  Horace  perused  Lady  Ellen's 
letter,  and  read  over  and  over  again  the  para- 
graph which  especially  alluded  to  Harry  Mor- 
timer, and  certainly  appeared  constrained. 
At  leii2:th  he  rung;  the  bell — it  was  answered 
by  Peter  Pike. 
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"  Did  your  honour  ring  ?  "  inquired  the  faith- 
ful, I  had  ahnost  wriiien  friendly  attendant. 

"  Yes,  Peter, — and  yet,  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly why.  I  had  an  idea  of  going  to  London, 
— though  it  would  be  absurd — quite  absurd  to 
do  so, — it  would  answer  no  good  purpose." 

''  Better  not  go  then,  Sir,  I  think,"  said 
Peter  :  "  no  bad  news,  I  hope.  Sir  ?  " 

"  No,  Peter, — nothing,  perhaps,  that  I  might 
not  expect.  Ah,  young  men  are  not  what  they 
used  to  be  in  my  time." 

"  No,  Sir,  they  are  not,"  replied  Peter,  "nor 
young  women  either,  unless  it  be  Miss  Mar3\ 
I  was  afraid  something  was  not  right,  for  just 
now  I  passed  Miss  Mary's  room,  and  she  was  a 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  w^ould  break." 

''Are  3^ou  certain  of  that,  Peter?"  said 
Horace  Brown,  starting  up. 

"  Quite,  Sir ;  her  sob  is  different  from  any 
I  ever  heard  ;  though  Pve  heard  her's  many  a 
time  too  often, — it's  so  soft  and  sad, — nothing 
'sterical  in  it — only  up  from  the  heart  like." 

"  The  scoundrel^"  groaned  Uncle  Horace. 

Peter  looked  aghast. 
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"  Is  Mr.  Muskito  come  back^  your  honour?" 
he  inqmred  at  last. 

"  What  an  idiot  you  are,  Peter,"  said  Uncle 
Horace, — ''  no,  nothing — there  is-  nothing  the 
matter, — only  Miss  Mary  received  a  letter  from 
Lad}^  Ellen  Kevis,  containing  news  of  those 
she  knew  in  London  last  year,  and  some  infor- 
mation which  is  both  sudden  and  strange." 

"  A  surgical  operation  performed  upon  Lord 
Norley,  perhaps,"  said  Peter,  trying  to  look 
clever, — ''  a  heart  of  flesh  put  into  his  lord- 
ship's bosom,  instead  of  the  one  of  stone  !  " 

Uncle  Horace  frowned,  and  Peter  looked 
ver}^  like  a  snail  trying  to  get  back  into  its 
shell. 

"  There's  a  paragraph  in  the  paper  says  that 
Mr.  Mortimer  is  about  to  be  married  to  Lady 
Ellen  Kevis,"  observed  the  merchant,  at  last. 

"  Well,  it's  not  the  first  lie  (begging  your 
honour's  pardon)  that  has  been  put  in  a  Lon- 
don paper/'  said  Peter,  confidently. 

'^^  How  can  you  tell?"  inquired  Horace 
Brown. 

"  Because  it's  unnatural — quite — and  con- 
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trary  to  English  reason  and  common   sense. 
Sir ! " 

"  Oh,  I  do  not  see  that,"  replied  Uncle 
Horace,  thinking  at  the  same  time,  in  his  own 
mind,  that  Peter's  understanding  was  astonish- 
ingly improved ;  for  Horace  Brown  was  one  of 
those  who  always  tried  to  believe  what  he 
wished  to  be  true.  ''  You  remember,  Peter, 
the  circumstances  ? " 

"  Ah,  Sir,  that  may  be  so,  or  it  may  not  be 
so, — the  circumstances,  I  mean  ; — but  as  to 
Master  Harry, — it's  an  impossibility,  that's  all, 
— a  clean  impossibility  !  "  -        % 

There  was  a  pause.  Peter  had  known  his 
young  mistress  from  her  childhood,  and  Uncle 
Horace  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  before 
him,  as  one  would  speak  before  any  particu- 
larly-favourite animal  of  whose  fidelity  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  and  whose  intelligence  was 
of  that  nature,  that  one  would  not  be  a  great 
deal  surprised  if  the  creature  were  to  make 
some  pertinent  observation. 

"  Sir,"  repeated  Peter,  seeing  that  Uncle 
Horace  had  paced  some  Seven  or  eight  times 
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across  the  room  without  heeding  him  in  the 
least,  "  Sir,  it's  a  clean  impossibility ! — there, 
master! — look,  your  honour!"  he  continued, 
pointing  exultingly  to  a  gentleman,  who,  heed- 
less of  ways  or  forms,  was  seen  crossing  the 
lawn,  not  by  the  carriage- drive,  but  making 
the  shortest  path  for  himself. 

''  Bean't  I  right  for  once.  Sir ;  for  as  sure  as 
I'm  a  living  man,  that's  Master  Harry  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


"  All's  well  that  ends  well ! " 


For  some  da3^s  after  the  arrival  whicli  Peter  so 
opportunely  and  unceremoniously  announced, 
after  some  explanations  had  been  made,  and 
sundry  arrangements  completed.  Uncle  Horace 
— (notwithstanding  everything  under  the  new 
order  of  things  promised  to  be  concluded 
after  the  earnest  desire  of  his  own  heart) — 
in  my  opinion,  deserved  the  sympathy  of  all 
sympathizing  people,  —  why  —  he  will  himself 
explain. 

If  I  have  failed  in  exciting  the  admiration 
of  those  Vvdio  have  listened  to  this  narrative  on 
behalf  of  Lady  Ellen  Revis,  I  have  failed  in- 
deed.     A  w^oman   actuated    by  sudden  and 
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generous  impulse,  may  sacrifice  a  passion  on 
the  instant,  and  by  so  doing  merit  our  warm- 
est praise;  but  a  woman  who  systematically 
studies  to  subdue  a  strong  affection  for  a  per- 
son constantly  with  her,  who  is  every  way 
worthy  of  her  devotion — the  chosen  of  her 
family — the  admired  of  her  friends — because 
she  believes  that  by  so  doing  she  secures  the 
happiness  of  those  she  loves  more  than  her 
own  life — such  a  woman  deserves  to  be  en- 
shrined in  the  heart  of  every  right-thinking 
human  being. 

Lady  Ellen  was  engaged  in  a  perpetual 
warfare  with  herself  against  herself.  Some- 
times a  kmd  look^  or  an  affectionate  expression 
from  her  beloved  cousin,  would  set  the  blood 
whirling  through  her  veins,  and  cause  her  heart 
to  beat  most  rapid  music ;  but  ere  the  agita- 
tion was  passed,  she  had  schooled  herself  into 
subjection,  and  at  such  times  would  invariably 
lead  Harry  Mortimer  to  talk  of  Mary  !  Was 
not  this  heroism  ? 

''  Never   despair,  Harry,"   she  would   say. 
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when,  in  the  fulness  and  confidence  of  his 
heart,  he  was  talking  of  Mary  and  his  blighted 
hopes  :  "  never  despair ;  when  her  feelings 
subside,  when  her  mother's  illness  decreases, 
and  her  heart  has  time  to  look  into  and  ana- 
lyze itself,  she  will  find  it  impossible  to  forget 
you;  and  she  ivill,  she  must  see,  that  the  hydra 
she  spoke  of  was  of  her  own  imagining.  The 
great  reproach  she  dreaded  has  ceased  to  exist. 
The  excess  of  her  mother's  malady  is  but  a 
proof  that  the  texture  of  mind  was  too  fine  to 
outlive  the  knowledge  of  her  fancied  crime. 
Time,  my  good  cousin,  time,  will  achieve  your 
purpose.  My  father,  you  know,  is  anxious  for 
the  alliance  ;  his  new  negotiations  with  those 
traders  would  be  forwarded  to  the  utmost  of 
his  wishes,  by  a  word  from  Uncle  Horace,— 
time — a  little  time  1 " 

Lady  Ellen's  letter  to  Mary  evinced  as  much 
skill  as  kindness.  She  had  studiously  avoided 
giving  her  any  information  about  Harry,  which, 
of  course,  was  the  way  to  make  her  desire  it ; 
and  her  allusion  to  past  events  was  calculated 
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to  recall  her  tenderness,  if,  indeed,  it  had  ever 
departed. 

She  was  the  first,  too,  in  Lord  Norley's 
family  to  see  the  obnoxious  paragraph  in  a 
fashionable  paper  ;  and,  strange  though  it  was, 
she  saw  it  immediately  after  she  had  dis- 
patched Mary's  letter.  She  read  it  with  a 
burning  cheek  and  a  throbbing  brow,  and  im- 
mediately took  it  to  her  cousin.  A  woman  of 
false  delicacy  would  have  concealed  it. 

It  did  not  escape  her  observation,  that  Harry 
turned  pale  while  he  perused  it :  the  blood 
seemed  to  ice  round  her  heart — 

"  Thank  God ! "  she  mentally  exclaimed, 
"  he  does  not  dream  what  /  have  felt  for  him, 
or  he  would  curse  me  !  " 

Harry  muttered  something  about  "  pain- 
ful." 

"  Not  at  all,"  she  said,  firmly ;  ''  I  myself  will 
write  to  the  editor  and  contradict  the  report ; 
— you  must  immediately  set  off  for  Liverpool, 
and  contradict  it  there  in  person  !  " 

"  By  heavens,  Ellen,"  cried  Harry,  starting 
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up  and  ringing  the  bell  violently,  "  you  are 
right,  you  are  always  right, — yet — you  know 
she  rejected — scorned  me " 

"  She  rejected  —  but  never  scorned  you," 
said  Lady  Ellen,  "  never  scorned  you,  and," 
she  added,  in  a  low  constrained  voice,  "  never 
loved  you  more  than  at  that  moment." 

"  Post-horses  to  my  chariot  instantly,"  said 
Harry  to  the  servant  who  entered. 

"  I  always  told  you,  cousin,"  continued  Lady 
Ellen,  when  the  man  closed  the  door, — "  I 
always  told  you,  that  time  would  accomplish 
your  wishes  :  I  tell  you  now,  that  this  hateful 
paper  will  still  more  aid  you.  God  bless  you  ! 
My  mother  is  waiting  for  me — as  to  my  father 
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Ay,"  said  Harry,  "  what  will  he  say  to 
this  sudden  movement  ? — he  is  gone  to  Rich- 
mond." 

"  He  will  regret,"  replied  Lady  Ellen,  "  that 
you  went  without  his  instructions  touching  the 
Liverpool  corporation,  which,  if  he  returns  in 
time,  he  will  forward  by  the  mail  to-night,  or, 
if  not,  by  a  courier  in  the  early  morning.     He 
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will,  moreover  J  hope"  (and  she  tried  to  smile) 
"  hope  that  you  travelled  with  four,  not  two 
horses." 

Harry  returned  her  smile  most  heartily, — 
"  God  bless  you,  my  sweet  cousin,"  he  said. 

She  offered  him  her  hand,  but  he  imprinted 
the  kiss  of  an  affectionate  brother  upon  her 
cheek. 

Lady  Ellen  watched  the  departure  of  his 
travelling  carriage,  and  though  her  step,  as 
she  paced  up  and  down  her  dressing-room, 
was  proud  as  the  step  of  one  who  has  per- 
formed a  high  and  noble  act,  yet  tears  chased 
each  other  down  her  cheeks,  and,  more  than 
once,  she  reproached  herself  with  weakness, 
which  almost  any  other  human  being  would 
have  called  strength.  How  glorious  is  a  self- 
sacrificing  woman  !  I  bless  God  that  they  are 
not  uncommon.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  hum- 
ble cottages,  and  in  the  courtly  halls  of  Eng- 
land. I  have  observed  them  amongst  the 
simple,  as  well  as  amongst  the  sage ;  and 
firmly  believe,  that  a  village  or  family  could 
hardly  be  found,  that  would  not  furnish  at  least 
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one  gifted  with  that  high  and  holy  virtue  which 

cheers,  supports^  and  succours  all  within  its 

sphere ! 

"  He  will  be  happy,*'  repeated  Lady  Ellen 

to  herself, — "  he  will  be  happy — and — then  so 

shall  I ! " 

******* 

"  But/'  argued  Harry  Mortimer,  to  his  be- 
loved Mary,  when,  after  the  twilight  had  deep- 
ened into  night,  they  sat  beneath  the  light  of  a 
costly  lamp,  the  taste  and  chasings  of  which 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  most  splendid 
saloon  of  the  metropolis,  "  but  you  need  not* 
leave  your  mother  ;  her  mind  has  settled  into 
that  deep,  yet  gentle  melancholy,  so  quiet,  so 
retiring,  that,  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  cham- 
ber, she  finds  all  she  requires.  Could  I  love 
you,  and  not  cherish  her  ?  She  will  not  lose 
her  child.  She  will  only  gain  another.  You 
were  a  wilful  girl  to  drive  me  from  you;  were 
you  to  continue  in  your  wilfulness,  I  should 
call  you  wicked !  " 

"  You  should  see  how  her  dear  eyes  bright- 
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en,"  replied  Mary,  "  when  she  hears  my  voice ; 
and  when  I  sing  to  her,  she  will  listen  like  a 
patient  child,  hanging  her  head,  until,  some- 
times, she  sleeps  away  her  sorrow,  and  wakens 
with  a  smile !  Indeed,  Harry,  I  could  not 
mingle  in  the  crowds  and  sights  of  London, 
and  leave  her  thus  !  " 

"  Neither  shall  you,  dearest;  whatever  pleases 
you,  will  please  me  best !  " 

"  But,"  said  Mary,  "  you  will  have  your  par- 
liamentary duties  to  attend  to." 

"  And  you  your  domestic  ones." 

"  And  are  you  sure  you  will  never  think — 
think " 

"  Think  what  ? "  interrupted  her  lover. 

Mary  shook  her  head,  and  remained  silent ; 
and  Harry  said,  what  my  fair  friends  will  all 
imagine  a  gentleman  ought  to  say  on  such  an 
occasion. 

It  was  evident  that  Lady  Ellen  was  right — 
that  Time  had  conquered,  aided,  as  he  had 
been,  by  Love.  The  lamp  was  growing  dim, 
but  their  hearts  were  joyful ;  at  last  Harry 
inquired — 
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"  Where  is  Magdalene  ? " 

"  Gone  with  poor  Philip  to  Italy,  to  place  a 
monument  over,  I  fear,  two  brothers  ! " 

"  Poor  Philip  !  "  echoed  Harry;  ''  the  sword 
has  worn  out  the  sheath.  What  will  become 
of  Magdalene  ?  " 

"  Oh/'  answered  Mary  quickly^  and  without 
consideration,  "  she  will  live  with  us !'' 

The  last  word  had  hardly  escaped  her  lips, 
when  she  was  pressed  to  her  lover's  bosom. 

"  I  meant  me,''  she  murmured. 
And  me!''  exclaimed  Harry. 
And  me,  I  hope,"  said  dear  Uncle  Horace, 
poking  in  his  head.  "  It  is  past  eleven,  my 
children,  and  Peter  has  laid  supper  himself,  at 
least  twice  over ;  and  Madame  has  been  down 
half  a  dozen  times  to  see  Monsieur. 

"  I  congratulate  you  on  your  excellent  French 
accent,  Sir,"  said  Harry,  slyly. 

*'  Psha !  "  exclaimed  the  merchant ;  "  and 
Jones,  the  old  fool,  with  his  bride,  as  he  calls 
my  old  housekeeper,  are  waiting  to  see  the 
'  young  master  ;' — and,  really — love  may  do 
very  well  for  you ;  but  I  want  my  supper." 
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"  We  were  waiting  for  you,  dear  uncle/'  said 
Mary,  looking  more  beautiful  than  ever,  from 
the  mingled  influence  of  tears  and  blushes. 

"Thank  you,"  answered  Horace  Brown; 
then  turning  to  Harry,  he  added,  "  Remember, 
my  consent  is  only  given  on  condition  that 
Lord  Norley  writes,  with  his  own  hand,  his 
belief  that  Mary,  by  entering  his  family,  con- 
fers an  honour  upon  it." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Mor- 
timer ',  "  anything — everything  you  please, 
shall  be  done, — in  the  most  business-like  man- 
ner ! 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  the 
merchant ;  ''  you  have  disarranged  all  my 
plans." 

*'  Your  pardon,  my  dear,  dear  Sir,  —  my 
more  than  father  !  "  exclaimed  Harry,  with  a 
warmth  which,  though  he  often  felt,  he  seldom 
yielded  to ; — "  your  dearest  plan  was  to  see  us 
happy  :  the  shadow  that  rests  upon  my  be- 
loved Mary's  spirits  will  sober,  not  disturb 
that  happiness.  I  will  share  it  with  her,  and 
thus  alleviate— what  it  is  not  for  earthly  power 
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to  overcome.    Will  you  not  bless  your  children. 
Sir  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  pretty  bachelor,  truly,"  replied 
Uncle  Horace,  trying  to  appear  jocose, — but  it 
would  not  do. 

He  caught  Mary  to  his  heart;  and  after 
pressing  her  there  for  a  few  moments,  held  her 
from  him,  and  placed  their  hands  together. 

''  May  God  so  deal  with  you,  Harry  Mor- 
timer, as  you  make  her  happy  !  I  have  longed 
for  this  hour, — and  yet,  now  that  it  is  come, 
I  can  hardly  part  with  her." 

"  You  need  not,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  the  lover.  * 

"  Psha ! — Psha ! — marriage  is  not  a  threat 
now,  Mary — yet  I  am  loath  to  give  you  up. 
You  will  become  too  fine  for  Liverpool !  " 

''  Did  1,  dear  uncle  ?  " 

"  No — but  you  may  think  the  old  man  cross 
and  testy,  and — there — I  did  not  mean  to  hurt 
you,  dearest.  My  draft  upon  the  bank  of 
happiness  is  honoured  to  the  full !  " 

"  If  you  please,  Sh',"  said  Peter,  after  knock- 
ing, as  old  servants  do,  at  the  door, ''  Kitty  sa}'^ 
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the  fricangee  is  gone  to  rags,   and  that  the 
supper  will  do  her  no  credit." 

"  You  take,"  said  his  master,  turning  briskly 
upon  the  serving- man,  "  an  undue  interest  in 
what  Kitty  says." 

Peter  looked  down  as  if  he  meant  to  blush. 

"  Ah/'  said  the  merchant^  shaking  his  head, 
and  smihng,  while  he  led  the  tw^o  beloved  of 
his  heart  to  the  dining-room, — ''  I  shall  de- 
serve much  pity  !  —  an  old  bachelor  between 
two  lovers — a  nettle  between  two  roses. — Ah ! 
— from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — you  all  de- 
light in  fooling — poor  Ukcle  Horace  !" 


THE  END. 


Loadoa :  W.  Clowes  and  Sons,  Stamford  Street. 
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